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No fear of spills or broken bones in the most 
strenuous speeding. 


Your bike is absolutely under control — 

The quest of the chase— 

e The call of the road— : 
g Is real fun if your wheel is equipped with the §& 


EPARTURE 


Coaster 


THE HEART OF THE BIKE 


Recommended to you by over four million 
riders—absolutely guaranteed to you by the 
manufacturers. 


Your dealer can equip your wheel with the New 
Departure at slight cost. Go and see him about it 


today. Z 
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—whichever you ride, there are equal reasons of 
safety and service for equipping your wheels with 


PENNSYLVANIA 
VACUUM CUP'TIRES 


V.C. safety is positive—in the quick turn, the sudden check or the sudden 
burst of speed. The constant, elastic grip of the suction cup tread makes 
skidding impossible on the slippery pavement, and is a great help on the 
muddy road, 

Extra tread thickness and toughness for extra long wear. Absolutely 
oilproof through and through for safe going over oiled roads. 

For Bicycles—V. C. Red Treads, guaranteed for one full season. 

For Motorcycles—V. C. Automobile Casings, motorcycle size, guaranteed 
for a minimum service of 5,000 miles. 


Pennsylvania Rubber Co. 


JEANNETTE, PA. 
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ea 
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Pittsburgh Minneapolis Atlanta 
An Independent Company with an 
Independent Selling Policy. 


He Mops In Misery Without B. V. 
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aid’’ to coolness. 
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YPICAL summer day—a typical office scene—a round of 
smiles at the mingled discomfort and discomfiture of the 


If not, march to the nearest store and ger it. 


For your own welfare, fix this label firmly in your mind 
and make the salesman show it to you. If he can’t or won't, 
walk out! On every B. V. D. Undergarment is sewed 


This Red Woven Label 


(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
and Foreign Countries) 


B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and 
Knee Length Drawers, 50c., 75c., 
$1.00 and $1.50 the Garment. 


B. V. D. Union Suits (Pat, U. S. A. 
4-30-07) $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00 
and £5,00 the Suit. 


The 
B.V.D.Company, 


NEW YORK, 
London Selling Agency 66, Aldermanbury, E, C, 
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are Level Roads 
to the 


All Road 


*Rushing’’ a hill is an unknown experience to the Indian rider, “A 
twist of the wrist” silently gives the command to the motor for more 
power. And the power is there. It responds instantly. The rider feels 
that peculiar “bite’’—a thrilling, assuring sensation of the answering 
motor!—and then the speed deftly picks up—picks up—picks up—with- 
out a moment’s hesitation. The steepest grade offers no trouble to the 
Indian-mounted man. 

Rough roads, too, mean nothing to the 
Indian tourist. With his machine fitted 


with footboards and that incomparable, 
inimitable comfort feature, the Cradle 


Spriag. Frame, shocks and jars are 


ome, 
Indian riding is smooth riding whatever 
the condition of the highway. 


Write for the 1914 Catalog. Sent Free upon request. 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO., 814 State St., Springfield, Mass. 


(Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World) 
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Kansas City Minneapolis Denver San Francisco Atlanta 


Chicage Dallas 
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Regarding Renewals 


LL subscriptions are discontinued as 

they expire and if you find a remit- 

tance blank in your copy of the mag- 
azine, it indicates that your subscription 
expires with that number. Subscribers will 
please be prompt in sending in renewal 
remittance so that the next copy of the 
magazine will not be missed. lease sign 
your name exactly as it appears on your 
present address label. If you haye changed 
your address, please give the old address 
and the new one as well, so that we will 
have no trouble in locating your name. 

It sometimes happens that a renewal sub- 
scription has already been sent us or is 
in the house, but as we have to print the 
magazine and pack it in mail bags some 
time before mailing, your renewal may 
have reached us after the copy containing 
the blank has been packed. 

If you find a remittance blank in this 
month’s copy, you should renew at once in 
order that you may get a copy of the 
June issue. 


Griffith Ogden Ellis, President 
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Second-Class Hatter: 


Friendly Talks With The Editor 


Sticking To It 


ID YOU EVER start to do a piece of work— 

write an essay or make a kite—and have it go 
wrong? What did you do then? Did you give it 
up or did you throw away the failure and start 
again? It is the fellow with backbone to start 
again and again till what he is doing is right who 
grows to be a man other men admire. 


He Remembers 


ECENTLY President Wilson was riding along 
a country road near Washington, accompanied 
only by the secret service man who is detailed to 
see that no harm comes to him. They passed a 
small boy by the roadside. Presently the Pres- 
ident turned to his companion and said: 

“Did you see what that boy did?” 

“No, sir. What did he do?” 

“He made a face at me,” said the 
President, shaking his head gravely. 

The secret service man was shocked. 
The President waited a moment and 
then asked: 

“Did you see what J did?” 

NO} sir.” 

“Well,” said the President with a 
twinkle in his eye, “I made a face right 
back at him.” 

You see even the President of the 
United States is still part boy. Doesn’t 
that give you something to think about? 


Perfunctory 


HAT word perfunctory is one of the 
low-down words in our language. 
The dictionary says it means, “per- 
formed merely as a duty, carelessly or without 
interest.” A thing done that way were better left 
undone. Nothing worth while can come in this 
way. Let us tuck this word away in our minds 
and resolve that we will not play or study or work 
or think—or even sleep—in a perfunctory manner. 
The perfunctory boy ends up by driving a grocery 
wagon for seven dollars a week when r forty. 


Sir Walter Scott Again 


LONG TIME AGO we begged you to read 

“Tvanhoe” without delay. A lot of you did 
and wrote .us how much you enjoyed it. This 
month we want to remind you of “The Talisman” 
by the same great Scotchman. Every boy is in- 
terested in the Crusades, in those fascinating wars 
against the Saracen and the gallant Saladin. You 
will find fighting and excitement and heroism 
a-plenty in “The Talisman. ” It’s a bully book for 
boys. 


Spring 


HAT is the first thing a fellow thinks of when 
Spring is mentioned? Is it budding trees 
and singing birds? Itis not. Itis wet feet. Wet 
feet! We go out for an hour and come back with 
each shoe saying “Shoo-oo-sh. Shoo-oo-sh.” What 
does that mean? Well, mostly it means we start 
to talk and end up by yelling, “Atch-ooo! Ah- 
woosh!” That’s the start of a cold. In an hour 
we talk with a damp accent. “Has addyboddy seed 
by had?” we say, and by that the family under- 
stands, “Has anybody seen my hat?” That’s a 
signal to mother, who goes fussing around the 
medicine cabinet till she finds the messiest, smell- 
iest, stickiest bottle and says, “You've got to take 
Right now. Make him open his mouth, 
father.” You know how it tastes. Then maybe 
the cold gets down on our chest. Right off there’s 
mother with a red flannel rag and goose grease. 
If it’s a bad, tight cold maybe there’ll be an onion 
poultice. Did you ever meet an onion poultice? 
Oh, the delightful odors of Spring! The 
aroma of a budding world. Beautiful, beautiful, 
Spring! 


Good Business Sense 


NE of our great warships costs the nation 
about $16,000,000. It is a very wonderful and 
complicated piece of machinery, which may be 


r 


Walter K. Towers. 


injured or destroyed very easily. The war vessel 
is in charge of its officers just as a factory is in 
charge of its managers and superintendents. The 
officers are responsible for the safety and for the 
success of the warship. It has seemed to Secretary 
of the Navy Daniels that these officers, having so 
much responsibility, should always be at the high- 
est point of efficiency. A man who has been drink- 
ing wine is not at his best; his mind is slower, his 
eyes less sharp. So the Secretary has ordered that 
no more wine be drunk aboard our war vessels. 
This looks like good business judgment. As to 
the moral aspect of the matter, we need say noth- 
ing. There is no good reason why an officer should 
drink, and every reason why he should not. We 
congratulate Secretary Daniels. 


Walter Kellogg Towers 


HE LIKENESS in the middle of the 
page is Walter Kellogg Towers. 
Yes, he looks just like that. Doesn’t 
he look wise enough to know all about 
baseball and football and such-like 
serious matters? He is, too. His 
’ “Letters from Brother Bill,” during the 
football season last fall showed what a 
lot he knows about football, and the 
new “Letters,” beginning in this issue, 
will give you just as valuable instruc- 
tion in baseball. Mr. Towers is a grad- 
uate of the University of Michigan, 
where he collected a number of degrees 
and enough honors to suit anybody. 
While in college he was Managing Ed- 
itor of the university’s daily paper, 
and, in addition, was correspondent for 
a lot of big city papers. That’s how he 
learned so much about athletics. As 
soon as he graduated, or was graduated, as he likes 


to say, THe AMERICAN Boy went right out and- 


hired him for Assistant Editor, and he’s been with 
us ever since. 


Was It The Best Use? 


MILLIONAIRE in Philadelphia recently paid 

$700,000 for a little painting by the great 
master, Raphael. Undoubtedly it is a wonderful 
painting and it is a fine thing to have such works 
of art brought to America. But don’t you think 
America would benefit a little more, possibly, if 
this millionaire had used his quarter of a million 
of dollars to create a hundred scholarships, or to 
build a hospital, or, if he were sincerely interested 
in helping the country in an artistic way, to have 
created an art school where young men and women 
in this country might learn to draw and paint? 
Possibly in that way another, an American, 
Raphael might have been discovered who would 
paint a great many masterpieces. 


What Do You Think? 


OU have been reading about the capture of 

Torreon by General Villa. The papers have 
told you the horrible details; have described the 
terrible hardships undergone, the frightful car- 
nage, the cruelty, the sufferings of the wounded. 
You have said:the thing was barbarous; you have 
thought both sides were savagely cruel. Yet this 
battle was no worse than the battles of our own 
Revolution, or the battles between the Bulgars 
and Turks, or the battles between French and 
Germans. It was war. In battle, men drop their 
civilization; they are there to maim and to kill. 
Reports say five thousand men were dead after 
Torreon. Would it not have been better for the 
world if these men had stayed at home on their 
farms? It is a disaster to a nation when one able- 
bodied man is killed. Every one is needed. Why 
then should we let war deprive us of thousands? 


Thank You 


N RESPONSE to a brief request printed on this 

page a couple of months ago we have had scores 
of letters from our subscribers about themselyes 
and about THr AMERICAN Boy. We want to thank 
every one of you who did us this kindness. The 
letters were helpful and very, very friendly. 
is delightful to know so many of. you by letter. 
We have often thought how splendid it would be 
to know every one of you personally. 
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The June American Boy 


eo JUNE ISSUE of Tue American Boy is . 


notable because we publish three stories 
by authors new to our readers—though they 
are far from being new to the readers of other 
magazines. 


The first of these is by the man who wrote 


that screamingly funny story, “Pigs is Pigs,” 
Ellis Parker Butler. The name of his story is 
“The Hold-Up Men,” 
dict you will laugh as you have seldom laughed 
before. 


The second story is “The Boss of The River,” 
by Johnston McCulley. It is a tale of adventure 
and character among the salmon fisheries of the 
Columbia River. 


The third is ““The Gawk,” by William Edward 
Park. Its name speaks for it. The hero is a 
gawk, but before you have done with him you 
find out—well you will do the finding out next 
month. 


Your old friend Walter Scott Story has a fine 
tale called “Casting His Nets.” It is different 
from most of his stories, but you will find it even 
more to your liking. 


As for serials, “Mark Tidd in the Backwoods” 
will keep right on. Mark and Binney are going 
to have a hard time of it, but you may depend 
pretty well on Mark's head to get them out of 
difficulties. 


“The Trail of Forgotten Ages,” draws near a 
climax. This fine story of the west will end in 
July, when there will start the wonderful war 
story we have been telling you about: Donal 
Hamilton Haines’ “The Last Invasion.” 


Walter Kellogg Towers’ “Letters from Brother 
Bill’ will lead you deeper into the science of 
baseball. These letters tell how to play the 
game more clearly than we have ever seen it 
explained, and every boy should read them. 


There will, of course, be all the regular de- 
partments, the valuable electrical serial by Don 
Cameron Shafer, the puzzle, the page of humor, 
and a number of short articles. 


and we venture to pre-— 
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T WAS DUSK of a Wednesday night as the old 
man, followed by a bedraggled, half-starved cur- 
dog, shambled into Bethel. The old man was ap- 
proaching the seventy mark, clearly approaching 

something else beyond which there would be no more 
year marks. He shuffled along stolidly, too tired to 
lift his feet—feet which would have welcomed a stop 
and a rest. The right shoe had burst, the left was 
laced with white twine. The bottoms of his trousers 
hung in threads, his coat had been cut for a larger 
man than he; his beard, a dirty gray, straggled over 
the front of his cheap black shirt; his hat was a 
derby, gray with age, dented with use. He was a 
tramp. 

From a near-by yard a dog barked savagely. The 
tramp’s cur cringed to his side, cowered against his 
legs, whined fearfully. 

“Never mind, Gen’ral,” said the tramp; “nothin’s 
goin’ to hurt yuh—leastways not while I kin stand 
onto my feet. Now then! Head up!. Eyes front! 
Forward march!” . 

The cur-dog assumed as soldier-like bearing as his 
appearance and fatigue permitted, but did not again 
stray from his master’s heels. His master shuffled 
on, a picture of weariness, a picture of useless, cheer- 
less, unlovely old age. 

Houses grew thicker and thicker. The pair were 
now well inside the village of Bethel... The old man 
stopped a moment, leaned against the fence and 
sighed. 

“Hungry, Gen’ral?” he asked. 

The cur-dog wriggled and waggled his stump of a 
tail. 

“Hum. Army’ S lost its commissariat. Got 
to forage on the country.” 

He turned through the gate and slunk around to 
the back of the house where he timidly rapped on the 
door. A woman appeared, did not wait for him to 
speak but called sharply, “Henry, there’s a tramp 
hangin’ around.” 

The old man heard the heavy thud of feet descend- 
ing to the floor; did not await the outcome, but scur- 
ried away into the darkness. 

“Gen’ral,” said he when it was certain there was no 
pursuit, “we been repulsed. Enemy called up the 
reserves, so to speak. Repulsed but not routed. Now 
then! Shoulders up! Fours right! Forward march!” 

They went along, slowly, wearily, till they came to 
Bethel’s main street—a block of frame stores, mostly 


one-storied—and there halted on the corner by the ae 


pump. Water at least was free. The old man be 
pumped first into the standing pail for his dog, 
afterwards gulped thirstily a cupful himself. 

“Hum,” he said when his dog lifted its head. 
“So far, so good. Water’s better’n, nothin’, 3% 
eh, Gen’ral?” CA ty 

He turned and looked into the grocery, 
hospitably lighted on this evening. Saw 
that the grocer, though the night was 
not over-chilly, had a fire in his big 
stove, saw also a group of men—old men 
like himself—grouped about the warmth. 

“Shall we try it, Gen’ral?” he asked. 
“We can sort of make a feint at the 
enemy, and then, while I cover with the 
artillery, maybe you can grab a bit to 
eat for yourself and run. Eh?” ' 
Though the old man was hungry 
he thought first of the hunger of 
his dog, 

Side by side they climbed the 
wooden steps and stopped out- 
side the closed door. Within 
the old man saw the group of 
oldsters debating earnestly, 
saw something else, some- 
thing that brought a tiny 
light of hope to his heart— 
the old men, one and all, were 
dressed in the blue of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, 
wore its brass buttons. 

“Vet’rans, Gen’ral,” said the 
tramp. ‘‘Reckon we can try 
pan 

“He opened the door and 
shyly, yet with a certain con- 
fidence, entered. At the sound the faces of the vet- 
erans turned toward him. Nobody spoke. The old 
man waited—waited for an invitation to approach the 
fire, an invitation which did not come. There was no 
welcome in the looks directed to him, there was some- 
thing of hostility. The old man shivered, cringed. 
His cur-dog crouched against his legs. 

“Well,” said a younger man sharply, arising from 
his chair, “what do you want?” This was Spreckles, 
grocery owner. 

“I—we, Gen’ral and me—has come a long ways, 
mister. We've marched, mister, and we’ve drunk 
water, mister, but we hain’t et. Not a mouthful, have 
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They Saw the Grief on the Old Man’s Face. 


we, Gen’ral.” 

The young man frowned. “This is a gro- 
cery store,” he said, “where we sell things. 
*Tain’t no soup kitchen.” 

“T know,” the old man replied gently, ‘but 
seein’ them—” he pointed to the circle of veterans, 
“T thought maybe——” 

“Thought maybe they’d have somethin’ for a tramp, 
eh? Well, they hain’t. Thought ’cause they was Civil 


War veterans you could impose on ’em, eh? Well, you 


Call t.4 Them’s men this town’s proud of, them 
is. Soldiers they was, every one. Not a. man here 
that wasn’t at Gettysburg—and Bethel thinks a heap 
of ’em.” The young man was talking more or less 
for effect. “Why should you come beggin’ of them, 
eh? Look at them—honored and looked up to, and 
look at you! Is there any town gittin’ ready to 
honor you to-morrow? Is there any _ proud of 
you u?” 

“No,” said the old tramp shakily, edging toward 
the door. 

“Wait,” spoke up a bearded veteran, “lemme ask 
him a question.” 

“All right, Captain,” said the grocer. 

‘Maybe, stranger, you fit for the Union—and fell 
into hard luck? Is that it?” 

“No.. No. I never fit for the Union. No. . af 

“Jest a tramp,” said the captain, turning his. back. 

The old tramp reached toward the door, tottered, 
would have fallen had he not caught at the knob. 


“About face, Gen’ral,” he said weakly. ‘Shoulder 
arms. March!” 

The captain, moved by sudden impulse, turned to 
Spreckles. 

“Give him some crackers, Carl,” he said. “’Tain’t 


much to do. Give him a handful.” 

The grocer filled a small bag, pushed it grudgingly 
toward the old tramp, who clutched it, eyes gleaming 
with hunger, and went out into the night, his dog at 
his heels. 

In a shed at the end of the town he stopped for the 
night. There he shared with Gen’ral his crackers, 
shared them fairly, or more than fairly, Then, close 
together, they slept. 


II, 


HE TRAMP was soon forgotten in the grocery— 
where the plans for to-morrow were being 
discussed. 'To-morrow was Decoration Day— 
the big day of all the year to those old men. 
Gradually the talk moved backward, as the 


ms ‘c, As } talk of veterans will, to another day, a dis- 


tant, terrible, glorious day, a day of battle, 
of the crash of armies. In high-pitched 
voices they spoke of deeds of heroism. 


‘“What’s the bravest thing you ever 
saw, Captain?” asked Spreckles, when 
others had spoken. 


The captain thought deeply. Here 
was no question to answer lightly. 
After a few minutes he spoke. “The 
bravest deed and the bravest man I 
ever saw were at Gettysburg. There 
were two brave men but it looked to 
me like one of ’em was braver ’n the 
other, though you couldn’t say. And, 
comrades, they was both Johnny 
Rebs.” 

He paused to have the 
advantage of this as- 
tonishing statement. His 

hearers leaned forward, 

eyes. bright, straining al- 
ready with interest in the 
tale. 
“Yes,” said the captain, “they 
&e was Rebs.” Again he looked 
ad about him and smiled. ‘You 
boys has heard of a feller named 
~ Gen’ral Pickett,” he said. 

They had. Not a man there but 
had watched Pickett’s charge, dar- 
~ ing, wonderful; a charge which, had 
it been successful, might have made 
another end to the war than the one 
: that came at Appomattox. They had 
seen that butternut line of shouting, fighting, heroic 
Confederates dash across that vast expanse of open, 
seen them mowed down by artillery, seen them come 
on and on to the Stone Wall—where they were stop- 
ped, stopped because of no weakness of heart, because 
of no failure of courage, but because no mortal could 
come farther in face of that awful, devastating tor- 
nado of fire and iron that blew in their faces. 

“Yes,” said the veterans, “we know Pickett.” 

“It was when he was a-comin’,” said the captain. 
“It seemed like hours. Nearer and nearer they got. 
Somehow it didn’t seem like they could be stopped. 
Ahead was their color-bearers, holdin’ erect that flag 


‘pened. And how they tried. 


The American Boy 
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we'd got to know so well with its stars and bars. 
One of these color sergeants was comin’ toward where 
I was with my company. Seemed like I forgot all the 
rest of the battle for watchin’ that young man. Thirty 
feet ahead of the line he was—that eager to come to 
grips with us. You could see the earth flyin’ up 
around his feet where the bullets was strikin’, but he 
never noticed. Once a shell busted near and ripped a 
piece out of his flag, but he never noticed it at all. 
On he came, the line strugglin’ after him. Now it 
was gettin’ close—and we was busy. Yes, we was 
busy, that day. There was the stone wall. If they’d 
’a’ got that wall nobody knows what would ’a’ hap- 
I saw that young color 
sergeant start to run, hard as he could, toward the 
wall.. He lifted up his flag and seemed like he was 
yellin’ to the men to foller him—which they did. 
And that young man, not fightin’, with no weapon at 
all, but jest that flag to carry, he reached the Stone 
Wall, reached it and climbed atop of it. There he 
stood for all the world to see holdin’ high his flag and 
shoutin’ to the men behind him. . . . Then ofa 
sudden, he crumpled up, like, tried to straighten him- 
self, but ’twan’t no use. For a minnit he stood, then 
he fell forward, carrying his flag with him—onto our 
side of the wall.” 

There was a sort of gasp from his auditors. The 
captain went on: “That was one of the brave men, 
but not the bravest. The other comes now. He was 
jest a soldier—nothin’ more, but when he seen them 
eolors fall he didn’t stop to notice the charge was 
come to an end and his men thrown back. He didn’t 
know that Pickett had done his best and lost; he 
didn’t know that his line was thrown in confusion. 
All he knowed was that the colors was in danger. 
So he run toward us. Some of us was runnin’ toward 
him—to capture the flag. But he had the start..« On 
he come, alone. One man chargin’ the whole of 
Meade’s army, you might say. He throwed away his 
musket when he got clost to the wall and, puttin’ his 
hands on top, he jumped over—to our side. Maybe 
there was others of them that crossed the Stone Wall, 
but I didn’t see none, We was clost onto him now. 
He stooped, spoke to the wounded color sergeant, 
and I could see that man move his head like he was 
glad; then the soldier man grabbed that flag, shoved 
the butt of the staff into the face of one of our men 
that was too clost, and back over the wall he went. 
. And once there he marched. He didn’t run. 
No, sir. For the honor of that flag, he marched, and 
he marched slow. I yelled to my men to stop firin’, 
but not till somebody shot, and shot straight—but, 
thank Heaven—not straight enough. I could see. The 
bullet struck the man’s ear and then knocked off his 
cap—that was all. But, comrades, it took with it the 
top of his right ear. He never stopped, never turned, 
but marched on with his flag till it was safe. . 
And that, comrades, is the bravest man and the 
bravest act I ever see.” 

There was silence following the captain’s narrative, 
broken finally by Spreckles. 

“I’d admire to see that man,” he declared. 


III. 


HE OLD TRAMP awakened to find the morning of 

Decoration Day bright and beautiful as it should 
be. To-day would be no rain; the exercises could be 
carried out in the open; the parade of veterans and 
of those who marched to do them honor would be 
undisturbed by the weather. The old tramp remem- 
bered what day it was. 

“Gen’ral,” said he, “this here’s Decoration Day. 
Folks is doin’ honor to them that fought for their 
country—but nobody’s doin’ us any honor, Gen’ral.” 
He shook his head sadly. “Honors ain’t for the like 
of us.” 

He arose slowly, and followed by his cur-dog, went 
out into the street, turned toward Bethel again. 

“T reckon we'd better see the p’rade, Gen’ral. May- 
be never have another chance. I’m gittin’ old. Yes, 
sir, I’m most to the end of my way. . . . Hungry, 
Gen’ral?” 

General wagged his stump of a tail. He was hungry, 
but he was patient, too. 

The parade was to start at ten o’clock. Until that 
hour the tramp and his dog skulked in side streets 
and secluded spots, keeping out of people’s way. They 
had eaten, not so that hunger was appeased, but 
enough to allay its worst pangs. Now they waited. 

At last came the sound of bands playing and they 
hurried to Main street where they mingled with the 
crowd. Down the street came the procession, Bethel’s 
brass band leading. Next came veterans marching— 
proudly. Then passed men whose age or illness made 
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marching impossible. After these were to come the 
school children of the town, drilled and uniformed for 
the day, wearing red, white and blue from top to toe. 
But here came a break in the parade, a trifling wait. 
The children had not gotten started promptly, and 
some hundreds of feet intervened between the first of 
them and the last of the veterans. For that distance 
the street was clear; an open avenue was there for 
whatever wished to travel it. 


The old tramp stood waiting with his dog. Sud-. 


denly, to his left, rose a shout, a cry of terror. The 
old man stiffened, listened. Other cries arose, the 


crowd began to seethe, a panic threatened, for the: 


word that rose above all other sounds was that most 
dreadful of all warnings, ‘Mad dog! Mad dog!” 
People screamed, tried to force their way back 
from the street. But the old tramp did not try to 
escape. There was a thought in his head, the remem- 
brance of those scores of children marching nearer, 
nearer. He stepped out into the open street, cur-dog 
at his heels. A hundred 
feet away he saw running 


toward him a dog, head 
down, jaws dripping—a 
hideous sight. Down the 


middle of the street came 
the animal—straight ahead 


were the children, now 
themselves in panic. The 
old tramp looked. The 


little ones were in confu- 
sion, packed from curb to 
curb, few able to escape— 
and the dog rushing down 


upon them. 
“Gen’ral,” said the old 
man, “it’s our fight, I 


Feckon,) 4°" 6.0 Our: fast 
fight, maybe. Ready. Head 
up. Eyes front. Charge!” 

The cur-dog' shivered, 
looked up at his master, 
obeyed his gesture. He 
uttered one whine, then 
threw himself on the mad 
dog, now but a dozen yards 
from the frenzied children. 
Somewhere in that cur-dog 
must have been good 
blood, for he fastened to 
the other animal and did 
not let go. Over and over 
they rolled in the dust. 
The mad dog was larger, 
heavier, would soon tear 
himself loose, but rein- 
forcements were at hand. 
The old tramp crouched, 
hands ready to elutch, calculated his distance, sprang. 
jood fortune directed him; his fingers closed about 
the throat of the maddened animal, and there, with 
vice-like grip, he clung. 

Presently the brute’s struggles decreased, but the 
old man did not loosen his grip. Not till the animal 
was still, never to move again, did he take away his 
hands. He struggled to his feet, stood looking down 
at the dead creature—and sobbed with relief. General 
erouched at his feet, 

“Gen'ral,” he said, “We licked ’em. Eh?” 

The cur-dog was licking a gash made in his back 
by the teeth of the enemy. There were other gashes 
—gashes whose significance was plain to the tramp. 
He stooped, picked up his dog, holding him tight in 
his arms, pressed his face against the dog’s head— 
and tears fell on the creature’s coat. 


“It’s a—costly vict’ry,” he muttered. Then he was 
surrounded by the crowd, the cheering, excited crowd. 


“Are you bitten? 
manded anxiously. - 

The old tramp had not thought of himself, now he 
looked. 

“No,” he said, “but—but Gen’ral was.” 

Again the people cheered. 

“Don’t,” ‘said the old tramp. “Can’t you under- 
stand? Gen’ral’s been bit. He’s been Dit.” 

They understood what that meant, saw the grief of 
the old man’s face, and fell silent. 

Now, forcing his way through the crowd came the 
captain, extended his hand. 

“Sir,” he said, “that was a brave thing. 
should have been a soldier.” 

“T was a soldier,” said the other, pressing his cur- 
dog to him. 

“But you said last night——’” 

“That I hadn’t fought for the Union. I didn’t. 

% I was on the other side.” He started to move 
away, bearing his dog. 


Did he bite you?” people de- 


You 


Such a Volley as Would ‘ove Naa Fired Over the Grave of a Soldier. 


“Where are you going?” 

“To do what must be done,” he said. 
Gen’ral’s last fight. He’s bit. 
to——_” 

The captain understood. 

“Let me,” he said. “Let some of us——” 

SING: coc Gen’ral ’d want it to be me. 
go—alone.” 

“But you’ll come back?” 

“T’ll come back.” 

The old man carried his dog down by the river, 
among the trees, where it was silent, lonely. 

“Gen’ral,” he said brokenly, “I got to doit. . .. 
I got to. You was a hero, Gen’ral—I wisht, some- 
ways, it was me. . .’- He drew from his pocket 
something the captain had handed to him. “Good- 
bye, Gen’ral. Eyes front, head up. a 

General wagged his tail, there was a report, and 
the cur-dog had given his life, the utmost he had to 
give, to save others. 


“That was 
I've got to— 


Lemme 


‘could not speak—for a time. 


IV. 


HE CAPTAIN, with Bethel Post, G. A. R., at his 
heels, came presently to the old tramp. 

“Comrade,” said the captain, ‘‘notwithstandin’ you 
fought on the other side you’ve earned the right to be 
called Comrade to-day. The speakin’s about to start. 
We want you should sit onto the platform with the 
rest.” 

The tramp shook his head. “’Tain’t fit I should,” 
he said. “And I’ve got to—bury Gen’ral.” 

“The speakin’ can wait,” said the captain. “A 
spade there.” He gave other orders in a low voice. 


Presently little Gen’ral, cur-dog, was laid gently away 
by kindly hands. 

Now there formed, at the captain’s order, a firing 
squad at the side of the little mound of earth, a firing 
squad of veterans, and at command a volley rang out 
—such a volley as would have been fired over the 
grave of a soldier. . . 


The captain had been 
staring at the old tramp; 
had started as the old 


hair with trembling fin- 
gers, for that gesture had 
disclosed a mutilated ear, 
an ear with top missing. 

“Was you—at  Gettys- 
burg?” asked the captain. 

“T was there,” said the 
old tramp. 

“Was you with Pickett’s 
charge?” 

“T reached the Stone 
Wall,” said the old tramp 
with a trace of pride. 

“And rescued the colors,” 
cried the captain with ex- 
citement. “You jumped 
that wall and rescued your 
colors. Be you that man? 
That’s where your ear—” 

“Yes,” said the old 
tramp. He hung his head. 
“T was a better man them 
days than now. Now I 
ain’t a soldier—I’m a 
tramp.” 

Pont Bay 1b. 
Comrades, this is the man 
I told about last night. 
That day at Gettysburg. he 
done the bravest act I ever 
saw—till to-day. What he 
done to-day was braver yet. 
I ask you, Comrades, is 
this man a soldier?” 

The old voices broke out in a quavering cheer, men 
pressed forward to seize the old tramp’s hand. 

“Bethel needs such men as you,” said the captain. 
‘Will you stay? We’ve a home for you—and work. 
You’ve been marchin’ till you’re tired. Won’t you rest 
with us—till all marchin’s over. You’ll be welcome.” 

The old tramp covered his face with his hands and 
Presently he did speak. 

“It was Gen’ral to-day—not me. And he give his 
life, I’d—I’d like to stay here—near him, He was a 
good comrade, Gen’ral was.” 

“Then you’ll stay—you'll stop in Bethel.” 

The tramp—no longer a tramp but a man with a 
home—nodded his head. 

The captain led the way to the square where was 
the platform, and where the people and ap speakers 
waited. 

“Sit by me,” said the captain, “Atterward we'll go 
home. See the folks.. They know. They know 
this is a proud day for Bethel.” 
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He Has Loaned Money to Five Hundred Boys 


ERE is a statement that does honor to the Ameri- 
can boy, or young man: 

“The Hon, William B. MeKinley, member of Con- 
gress from the 19th district of Illinois, has loaned 
students at the University of Illinois $50,000 in the 
last fifteen years and has never lost a cent.” 


This means that the boys who have borrowed 
money of Congressman McKinley have been honest, 
and they have been industrious, else they could not 
have paid back the money they borrowed for their 
education. Why does Congressman McKinley loan 
money to boys? Because he believes that the average 
American boy has it “in him’ to make good, and that 
education will help him to make good. He doeg it 
also because he has sympathy for boys and likes noth- 
ing better than to see a deserving boy make progress 
in life. 


Mr. McKinley made his first loan to a boy about 
fifteen years ago. Since that time he has helped 
about five hundred boys to get an education. He has 
loaned boys money in sums of from twenty-five to five 
hundred and seventy-five dollars. He does not loan 
money to girls, but gives no reason for not doing so. 
The fact that he,is a man of very large wealth does 
not keep him from insisting that every boy who bor- 
rows money of him must pay it back. He feels that 
it is best for the boy to do this, and the boy thinks 
so too, if he has the real spirit of manliness in 
him. 


In addition to being a Congressman, William B.. 


McKinley is at the head of the Illinois Traction Com- 
pany which is the greatest electric interurban railway 
system in the world. He is at the head of a big 
banking concern. He is a man of affairs whose 
judgment is considered to be of value, and it is 
worth while to know what he thinks about boys. 
What he really thinks is made manifest by the way 
in which he loans money to some of them. He has 
given largely to the building of a fine Y. M. C. A. 
building in his home town of Champaign, Illinois. 


William B. McKinley. 


He has given large sums to the University of Illinois 
that it might increase its efficiency in educating boys 
and young men. He has helped to build churches and 
he thinks that the Sunday school is a mighty good 


thing for a boy to belong to. He has not lacked sym-- 


pathy for girls, for each year he gives a vacation of 
two weeks to from forty to fifty working girls. He 
does a great deal that the world knows nothing about, 
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for he is not given to proclaiming his good deeds 
from the housetops. This is what this successful 
man says of a boy’s chance of success in our day: 

“To succeed in this world a boy must have not 
only ability, but strength of character to carry him 
over the hard places until recognition and financial 
He’s got to have stick-to-it-ive- 
ness and grit and nerve, and all the qualifications a 
man must have to meet emergencies, disappointments 
and temporary disaster, so as to make them stepping- 
stones. Ability, backed by'a determination to win by 
every fair means, is the best security I-want on any 
loan. And if I can help to make a good citizen in 
this way I shall feel that it is the best paying invest- 
ment in the world.” 

It is worth while to add that Mr. McKinley does 
not loan money to freshmen nor to sophomores at 
college. Why? Because it is the conviction of Mr. 
McKinley that a boy who has not made his plans 
before entering college to carry him through at least 
his first year is not likely to have initiative, judg- 
ment or perseverance to carry the course through. 
And practically the same thing applies to the second 
year. Mr. McKinley also feels that a year or two 
at the university is apt to prove whether the boy 
has good stuff in him or not, and his record is care- 
fully investigated before any money is loaned to him. 
Nothing that has come into his life has given Mr. 
McKinley greater satisfaction than the way in which 
some of the boys he has helped have made good. 

Working one’s way through college seems highly 
commendable, but many a boy has not the physical 
strength to do this and at the same time do the men- 
tal work required of him as a student. While debt 
is something to fight shy of on general principles the 
boy who is not very strong physically would do better 
to borrow money for his college expenses than to try 
to earn it and attend college at the same time. This 
is the opinion of Mr. McKinley and it is one reason 
why he is willing to loan money for educational pur- 
poses to certain boys. 


fellow brushed back his . 


Right in the Middle of It the Old Horse Jumped. 


The American Boy 


MARK TIDD IN THE BACKWOODS 
By CLARENCE 8B KELCAND 


CHAPTER THREE. 


HEN WE GOT HOME Uncle Hieronymous 

was laying flat on his back by the side of 

the stream with his eyes shut and the 

pleasantest smile on his face. He looked 
like everything he wanted in the world had walked 
right up and sat down in his lap. When he heard 
us coming he. sat up and sort of wriggled his eyes to 
get them wide open and made a funny motion at us 
with his hands. Then, right off, he made up a little 
poem, 

‘Here they come with tired feet, 

Mosquiter bites, and a wish to eat.” 


He got up slow, kind of one piece of him at a time, 
it looked, and then said: : 

“Hungry, eh? I bet you. What’ll you eat? Will 
you have beefsteak, chicken pie, strawberry short- 
cake, noodle soup or bacon and eggs?” He reached 
around and scratched the back of his neck and 
winked one eye at the house.. “If I was four boys 
with hollows into their stummicks I’d pick out bacon 
and eggs, I would. ’Cause why? ’Cause that’s what 
they’re goin’ to get. Now each one of you take your. 
choice.” 

“N-n-name over those things again, please,” Mark 
asked him. 

Uncle did it as patient as could be. Mark thought 
careful, going over every one in his mind, then, as 
solemn as a screech owl, he says, “I guess b-b-bacon 
and eggs looks best to me.” 

Uncle nodded and looked at the rest of us. We 
spoke up for bacon and eggs right off without think- 
ing over the other things, which seemed to satisfy 
Unele Hieronymous all right. 


“Will you have ’em baked, b’iled, fried, or stewed?’ 


“Fried, p-p-please,” says Mark. “Once on the top 
and once on the b-bottom.” 

The rest of us took the same and Uncle went in to 
start a fire and begin his cooking.. While he was at 
it we walked over to the little tumbledown barn off 
at a corner of the clearing. It looked as if something 
big and powerful had come along and given it a push 
because it was all squeegeed. Boards were off and 
what shingles were left stayed on the roof because 
they wanted to and not because they had to. Mark 
peeked inside, 

“W-what’s that?” he wanted to know. 

The rest of us crowded around and then pushed 
inside. It was pretty dim in there but as soon as 
our eyes got used to it we could see a long white 
thing laying across the beams above our heads. 

“Looks like a boat,” says I. 

Tallow Martin lighted a match and held it up so 
we could see. Sure enough it was a boat,—a canoe, 

“W-wonder what it’s doing here,” says Mark. 

“Let’s ask Uncle Hieronymous,” I says. 

So we went off to the house where Uncle was 
standing over the stove breaking an egg into a frying 
pan. . 

“'Tain’t ready yet,” says he, as we came into the 
kitchen. 

“We was just out in the barn,” I says, “and we saw 
a canoe up on the beams. Does it belong to you?” 

“Well, now, lemme see. Does that there curi’us 
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PF spasigced JENKS orites this story about the vacation 
visit which he and Mark Tidd and Tallow Martin and 
Plunk Smalley make with his Uncle Hieronymous. Uncle 
Hieronymous Alphabet Bell lives alone in a cabin in the 
woods back of Baldwin on the Pere Marquelte river. On 
the way to Baldwin the boys meet a man who introduces 
himself as John Collins. The train is wrecked and in the 
confusion Mark chances to find a part of a letter, which 
someone has lost, and which bears some peculiar letters and 
figures. When they reach Baldwin Uncle Hieronymous 


meets them with his horse, Alfred, and drives them through 
the woods to his cabin which stands in a clearing beside a 
small stream. Uncle Hieronymous tells Mark that he once 
owned a farm in the Copper Country which he sold to lum- 


bermen, but reserved the mineral rights. A messenger 
passes with a telegram for Collins, who, they discover, is 
stopping near. Led by Mark Tidd, the boys explore the 
stream and meet Collins, who is trout fishing. He falls in 
the river and drops a yellow paper, which Mark picks up 
after he has left. It is the telegram, signed by “Billings,” 
and says, “Coming by first train.” It also bears the same 
figures as the scrap of letter Mark found in the wreck. 


leetle boat b’long to me or not? Now does it? If 
you was guessin’ how would you guess?” 

“I'd guess it did,” I says. 

“Then,” says he, “‘you’d be wrong, for it don’t. At 
any rate it didn’t last time I looked at it. But canoes 
is peculiar critters,—no tellin’ what it’s up and done 
regardin’ its ownership in nigh onto two months,” 

“Can we use it, Uncle?’ : 

“Use it? You don’t mean git into the thing on the 
water? Into that there tipsey, oncertain, wobbley 
leetle boat? Would you dast?” 

“S-s-sure,” says: Mark. “I learned to paddle one 
two years ago.” 

“Then,” says Unele, “I guess nobody’ll objec’ seri- 
ous to fussin’ around in it. Feller left it here two 
year ago and hain’t never called for it. Go ahead, 
boys, and do your worst.” He finished up with an- 
other poem: 
“When you git in that canoe 

Jest be cautious what you do.” 

The egg had been sizzling away in the frying pan. 
Uncle poked at it with a fork and then, quicker than 
a wink, he took hold of the handle of the pan, gave 
it a little flip and would you believe it, that egg 
turned over just as neat and settled down on its face. 
I heard Mark chuckle. Uncle looked sort of sur- 
prised. ee 

“D-d-do you always turn them like that?” Mark 
asked. 

“How would a feller turn an egg?” Uncle wanted 
to know. 

“Well,” says Mark, “after seeing it done like that 


I don’t know’s there’s any way quite so g-g-good. 
Anyhow n-n-none so interestin’.” 

In about five minutes the eggs with fried potatoes 
and bacon and coffee were ready and we put them 
where they were wanting to go. Uncle gathered up 
what was left and, when he had shut the door tight, 
he called Martha and Mary and gave it to them. 

“Can we get the canoe down now?” I asked Uncle. 

“You can git it down any time you want to ex- 
ceptin’ yestiddy. I don’t allow nobody to do anything 
yestiddy around this house? No, sir. Not a single, 
solitary thing. That’s how set in my ways I am.” 

We all went out to the barn, Uncle bringing a 
ladder with him. He set it up against a beam and in 
no time the canoe was down on the ground, 

“Kind of a slimpsy lookin’ thing,” he says dis- 
gusted-like, 

“Where’s the p-p-p-paddles?” Mark wanted to know. 

“Under the bed,” says Uncle, and I ran to get them. 

We hauled the canoe down and put it in the water, 
but right away it began to leak, so we dragged it out 
again and asked Uncle for some paint. He said green 
paint was all he had. Mark allowed that green paint 
wasn’t exactly suitable for a canoe but any paint was 
better than no paint, so Uncle got a can and a brush 
off a shelf in the kitchen and brought them out to us. 

We put the canoe up on a, couple of logs and 
started in to paint. We started in to paint, but after 
we had been at it a couple of minutes Uncle Hierony- 
mous shook his head and grunted. Then he recited 
another poem: 


“Don’t think that that’s the way to paint, 
Because, my friends, it surely hain’t.” 


“Then he took the brush away from Tallow, who 
had it at that particular minute, and told us to clear 
out while he did a job of painting that would be a 


-eredit to the state of Michigan, even if the governor 


were to come along to see it with all the legislature 
marching in circles around his hat brim. 

We decided to explore downstream this time. Just 
as we were starting out from the house Billy came 
driving along with a fat man on the seat beside him. 
Not just a big man but a man that was as fat as 
Mark Tidd. Billy called to us and waved his hand 
and we waved back. Then we started out. 

*C-c-couldn’t mistake that feller on a d-d-dark 
night,” says Mark. 

“It ain’t apt to matter whether we do or not,” I 
told him. 

“N-n-n-never can tell. He’s the man that’s comin’ 
to help out Collins. . . Wish I knew what those 
letters and figures in the telegram were about.” 

“Oh, come on and forget about that. Let’s find out 


what kind of country is down that way.” 


To go down stream we had to take a path through 
heavy underbrush. Most of the time we had to force 
our way because the bushes were trying to cover the 
path. It wasn’t very light and it was boggy. About 
a hundred yards ahead we came to a little brook that 
emptied into the Middle Branch with two saplings 
across it for a bridge. I was going ahead. No 
sooner had I stepped my foot off the far end of the 
bridge when something began to thrash around and 
rustle the reeds right under my feet, and, all of a 
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sudden, a little animal 
about as big as a dog or 
maybe a cat jumped up and 
whisked out of sight. He 
scared me almost out of 
my wits. 

“What was that?” says I. 

“That,” says Mark, ‘was 
a f-f-full-grown g-grizzly 
bear.” 

“@’wan,” I says. 
ain’t no ‘bears 
here.” ; 


“Maybe not,” says Mark 
in a whisper, “‘but there’s 
something else.” He point- 
ed, and there across the 
stream, not» more than a 
couple of Hundred feet off, 
were two little deer and a 
big one. Well, it startled 
all of us. Somehow until 
then’ we didn’t realize we 
really were in. the woods, 
the real, genuine, wild- 
woods where big animals 
might be. I thought over 
what I’d said about bears 
and sort of changed my 
mind. “You can’t tell,” I 
whispered back, ‘maybe 
there is bears.” 

The deer smelled us, I 
guess, and off they went, 
running with the funniest, 
jumpiest gait you ever saw. 

“Did. you notice,” asked Mark, 
w-w-who we were?” 

“Who asked?” Tallow wanted to know. 

“The f-fat man in Billy’s wagon. I could see him 
asking Billy.” 

“Huh,” says I, and on we went. 

After a while the ground got higher and about two 
miles down we came to a place where the banks of 
the stream were maybe forty or fifty feet high. Then 
the stream widened out into a big pool and curved off 
to'the right. It was a dandy place. We. sat down with 
our feet hanging over and looked at the water. I 
noticed some black spots that moved around here and 
there toward the lower end of the pool where there 
wasn’t any current and after a while I got it through 
my head they were fish—trout. Great big fellows 
they were. I showed them to the other three and we 
sat looking at them, watching how they stayed right 
around that spot having a sort of fish meeting, I 
guess. 

The sun was shining bright right down on the 
water so that we could see to the bottom where the 
current didn’t make a ripple. It was. pretty deep in 
spots, too, where the water rushing down had scooped 
out a hole. It swept around that corner faster than 
anywhere above. 

“Here comes somebody,” says Tallow, and sure 
enough, down stream waded a man casting away just 
like we had seen Collins do in the morning. He was 
an old man, we could tell by the way he carried his 
shoulders, and he looked tall. He came along paying 
no attention to anything but his casting, wading right 
in the middle of the stream. We watched him with- 
out saying anything until he was almost under us. 

“If he don’t look out he’s going to wade 
right into that hole,” says Plunk Martin, but 
nobody thought to do anything except Mark 
and he yelled down: 

“L-l-look out, mister. You’re goin’ to s-s-step 
into a hole.” 

The man stopped, looked up, took another 
step and sort of stumbled. Then he recovered 
his balance and waded to shore, but his land- 
ing net had got loose from his belt and was 
floating down without his noticing it. ° 

“You’ve lost your net,” Tallow yelled. 

The old gentleman started after it, but the 
water got deeper and the current dragged at 
him pretty strong. He was going to keep on, 
though, until Mark called to him again. 

“It'll lodge right there in the _ b-b-brush 
heap,” he says. 

We all scrambled down the bank to where 
the old gentleman was. He smiled at us pleas- 
ant like and said, “Much obliged, boys. I’d 
have got a good ducking if it hadn’t been for 
you, and a ducking is no joke at my age.” 

“There,” says Mark, “your net’s c-c-caught. 
Go get it, Binney.” 

I scrambled around the shore to the brush 
pile and crawled out to where the net was. It 
was easy to get. 

“Camping around here?” asked the old gen- 
tleman. I guess he was close to seventy be- 
cause his hair and moustache were white as 
could be. He was a nice looking old gentle- 
man with blue eyes that looked like they were 
twinkling at you and a big nose. Not a homely 
nose, but a big one that looked as though he 
amounted to something. 

“We're staying with my Uncle Hierony- 
mous,” I told him. 

He sat down on the bank to talk with us. 
It turned out his name was Macmillan and 
that he was a lawyer in Ludington, which is 
about forty or fifty miles farther, and on the 
shore of Lake Michigan. Right off when he 
said he was a lawyer Mark was interested. I 
could see it by the way he squinted his little 
eyes and pulled on his fat cheek. ' 

“M-m-mister Macmillan,” says Mark, “I 
want to show you s-somethin’.” . 

“All right, my son, go ahead.” 2 

“T want to f-f-find out what it is because it 
may be important.” 

“Let’s have a look, then.” 

Mark took a paper out of his pocket and 
gave it to Mr. Macmillan. ‘I’ve been won- 
derin’ w-w-what kind of a cipher that is,” 
says he, “or w-w-what it is if it isn’t a cipher. 
It m-m-means somethin’.” 


“There 
around 


“that he asked 


‘ing. 


“Git to R-r-rowin’,” Says Mark. 


“<The §. 40 of the N. W. % of Sec. 6, Town 1 north,’ 


R. 4 west. Hum. Does look sort of mysterious, 
doesn’t it. But, my son, like a lot of things that look 
mysterious it isn’t so a bit when you know about it. 
That is nothing but the description of land. You 
know there has to be some way of describing every 
farm no matter what its size or shape may be so that 
everybody will know just where to find it. Well, this 
cipher as you call it describes a farm of forty acres 
that is the northwest part of section six of township 
number one west of range four. That’s all. Did you 
think it was telling where hidden treasure was hid- 
den?” 

Mark shook his head. “Maybe ’tis,” says he, and 
all the afternoon we couldn’t get another word out of 
him. 

The rest of us talked with Mr. Macmillan and lis- 
tened to stories about where he’d fished and hunted, 
and all about how this part of the state used to be a 
great pine forest that was butchered off and floated 
down stream to the mills. I tell you it was interest- 
It began to get late before he was half through 
and he had to start for the place where his team was 
hitched. 

“If you come to Ludington, ” gays he, 
see me.” 

We said we surely would. 

“And you, young man,” says he to Mark, “when you 
have any more mysteries to clear up just let me 
know.” 

Mark nodded as sober as could be. 


“drop in to 


Anybody would 


_think he expected to have a couple of mysteries every 


day. 
Mr. Macmillan went off and we turned back home. 
As soon as we got in sight of the house we saw uncle 


In No Time the Canoe Was Down On the Ground, 


had company. 
CHAPTER FOUR. 


‘WO MEN were sitting 
on the steps and Uncle, 
tilted back in a chair, was 
facing them. Nobody seem- 
ed to be saying anything 
as we came up. When we 
were right close Uncle 
turned and grinned at us. 
“Comp’ny, boys,” says he. 
Then he poked his finger 
at one visitor. | “Jerry 
Yack,” he says, and Jerry 
jerked his head. Unele 
prodded at the other man. 
“Ole Skoog,” he says, and 
Ole jerked his head just 
like Jerry did. Uncle 
clean forgot to mention 
our names at all. It was 
pretty much of a one-sided 
introduction, I thought. 
We sat down and nobody 
said a word. I could see 

Mark Tidd studying Ole 
and Jerry and sort of 

shaking hisshead over 
them like he couldn’t make 

them-‘out. They. did noth- 
ing but sit and look 
straight-in front of them. 

They looked like twin 
brothers, both big and-bulging with mus¢le, both with 
china’ blue eyes and pale yellow hair and cheeks that 
showed: pink through the sunburn. 

“Are they brothers?’ I’°whispered to Uncle. 

“Brothers? Who?’ Them fellers? Naw. They’re 
Swedes. That’s what makes’ ’em look alike. All 
Swedes looks alike. Didn’€ you know that? Why, 
Binney, over in Sweden where they come from each 
feller wears a tag with his name on it. Only way to 
tell ‘em apart. Heard once of a feller losin’ his tag 
and wanderin’ around for days without bein’ able to 
find out who he was. When he did find out he found 
out wrong and had to be somebody else beside him- 
self all the rest of his life. It’s worryin’ about that 
happenin’ that makes all Swedes so melancholy.” 

“Oh,” says I. Mark’s little eyes were opened up 
wide and he was staring at Uncle like all git out. 
Couldn’t quite make up his mind if Uncle was fooling 
us or not, 

About fifteen minutes later Jerry Yack hunched his 
shoulders and moved around uneasy like. He opened 
his mouth once and shut it again. Opened it and 
shut it another time. Then he coughed. Seemed it 
took all that work to get ready to say something. 

“Ay tank,” says he, “Ay bane goin’.” 

Ole looked up and did considerable wriggling him- 
self. After a while he got ready to speak: 

“Ay tank,” he says, “Ay bane goin’, too.” 

They both looked at Uncle with their blue eyes 
wide open like babies. Uncle didn’t say anything. 
After quite a spell Jerry got around to speak again. 
He asked a question of Uncle. 

““W’at you tank? Eh? You bane goin’—yess, or 
you bané goin’—no?” 

Uncle shook his head and recited a poem that made 
Ole and Jerry look puzzled as anything. 

“Shall I go or shall I stay? 
That I must decide to-day.” 

He waggled his head at us boys. “That hain’t 
neither exactly nor precisely the fact,” says 
he, “it’s you boys got to decide. Ole and Jerry 
here come to git me to help ’em a week or 
so on the river, Loggin’. Jerkin’ logs out 
of the river bed. River bed’s covered with 
timber farther down. It’s timber that sunk, 
in the old lumberin’ days and there’s a heap 
of it. They got a scow with a derrick onto 
it. What think?” 

“H-h-how do you git the logs out?” Mark 
wanted to know. Right off his curiosity got 
to working. 

“Poke around with a pike pole till you find 
a log. Git a chain fast around her, start your 
engine goin’ and jerk her out with the der- 
rick. Pile ’em on shore.” 

Mark nodded like he understood. “How 
come the logs to be in the river?” he asked. 

“Got waterlogged | sunk when rafts was 
runnin’ down,” sa’ Unele Hieronymous. 
“Now you four git together and decide if I 
can go. I’ll be gone maybe two weeks. Dunno 
jest where I’ll be, but somewheres on the river 
below. Plenty of grub in the house, plenty 
fish in the stream. Nothin’ to hurt you. How 
about it,’ eh?” 

“Go far’s I’m concerned,” I told him. 

“M-m-me too,” says Mark, and the rest 


joined in. 
“Won’t be afraid?” asked’ Uncle Hierony- 
mous. “Sure? Don’t mind bein’ alone with 


Marthy and Mary, eh? Now be sure. Don’t 
forgit them two white cats when you're 
thinkin’ it over.’ : 

“We hain’t f-f-forgot ’em,” says Mark. Then 
he up and asked another question. ‘What I’m 
wonderin’,” he says, “is, did Mr. Skoog and 
Mr. Yack ask you all that themselves or did 
they bring it written in a 1-]-l-letter?” 

Uncle lifted his chin into the air and 
laughed. Funny kind of a laugh it was with 
not a single sound. He shook and shook till 
‘he was like to fall out of his chair. 

“They—fetched—a—letter,” he wheezed. 

Mark nodded. “I d-d-didn’t b’lieve they 
could have s-s-said it all,’ he says. 

“When you going?’ I asked. 

“Right after we eat,” says Uncle, and with 
that he got up and commenced getting supper. 
In half an hour all seven of us were crowded 

_ around the little table, and, I want to say, if 
Ole and Jerry couldn’t talk they could eat. If 
all Swedes eat like they did I bet the farmers 
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UCKING 
under his 
arm the’ 


cardboard box containing 
the very generous luncheon his 
mother had provided for him, Skinny 
Harrison tiptoed across the kitchen, 
slipped out to the veranda, closing the 
door softly behind him, and went out 
into the gray, cool September morning. 

It was very early—the first sober light 
of dawn was creeping up from the east 
and neutralizing the blackness of night; 
and it was chilly. The fat boy drew his 
coat about him and went quickly down 
toward the village street. 

When he came to the street, all was quiet 
and dark. Not a soul was in sight. There 
was no sound save the slight rustle of the 
trees and now and then the faint barking of 
some far-off dog. 

“Gee!” exclaimed Skinny, a trifle angrily, 
“they ain’t come yet.” He shivered and 
looked back toward his father’s neat white 
house, thinking of the comfortable bed he 
had just left. “I ain’t a-going to wait all 
day!” he muttered, indignantly. “If they 
don’t show up pretty soon, by jinks, I'll go 
alone—or—or go into bed again.” 

He strained his gaze down the quiet, tree- 
arched street, which the half-light now trans- 
formed into a maze of uncertain shadows; 
but still he saw no one. 

He sat down by the roadside in front of 
his house, his back against an elm tree, his 
luncheon in his lap, and prepared to wait. 
He was still sleepy and soon began to doze. 

A faint, irregular crunch, crunch on gravel 
aroused him, and, leaping to his feet, he stood 
against the tree, wide-awake, his eyes strain- 
ing down the street. 

Two forms grew out of the uncertain light, 
coming on at a quick pace, and in a few 
moments Squint Eye Jones and Bow Legs 
Smith joined him. 

“IT bin waiting for you fellers an hour!” 
said Skinny, sharply. “We want to git started 
right away. We don’t want everybody in town 
to-know "bout this expedition.” 

“Well, let’s get going, then,” 
Squint. 

“T was going in,’”’ announced the fat boy, “if 
you fellers hadn’t come pretty soon—if I hadn’t 
gone alone.” 

“Got yer jackknife and matches, Skinny?” in- 
quired Bow, anxious to turn the edge of Skinny’s 
irritation. 

“T got everything we need,” answered Skinny, 
grandly. ‘Come on!” 

He led the way, and, elbow to elbow, the trio 
went up the street in the early morning to leave 
the village for an all-day tramp through the hills 
to the west according to their plan. 


yo 


suggested 


HEY EXCHANGED no words at first; they saved 

their breath for walking. Skinny and Squint 
strode abreast at a fine stride, and Bow, whose legs 
resembled a pair of parentheses, ambled gamely at 
their heels. ' 

Swinging to the left at Granger’s general store, 
they struck along at a good pace, the western hills 
before them. When the store was out of sight they 
abated their pace and took it easy. 

After a time the sun came blazing up in a clear 
sky. The birds began to chatter and sing, and the 
air was full of song and full of a hundred invigorat- 
ing, spicy odors of woods and field and mountain. 

The three chums were now in the best of spirits, all 
irritation gone, and, singing and talking of great 
things and wishing for adventures, they kept pushing 
on to the west like bold explorers. 

They were sturdy lads, and good walkers. By 
eight o’clock they had reached the first line of hills 
west of their home town, and before them wound the 
highway leading west and the forest-clad, rocky moun- 
tains. 

Upon the top of the hill they halted a half hour to 
rest. They could look back and see the home church 
spires in the sunlight and the town hall tower; but 
they cared little for that. In the opposite direction 
was nothing but woods and great hills, dotted here 
and there with an isolated farm, and the dusty, undu- 
lating road. 

“We kin go five miles more easy,” observed Bow. 

“Five!” repeated Skinny, contemptuously. ‘“We’re 
going way over to Mt. Adams.” 

“That’s ’most ten miles from here,” said Bow. He 
looked westward, and among the hills could make out 
the great conical mound known as Mt. Adams. “Re- 
member we got to walk back,” he said, wisely. 

“And maybe we'll go up the mountain,” added 


Himself to 


Skinny. “Anyway, Squint and I may. Course it’s a 
pretty long way for a kid, but you kin wait for us 
somewhere, Bow.” 

“I kin walk there and up the mountain if Squint 
kin!” returned Bow, indignantly. 

“Is that so!” put in Squint, quickly, his pride 
pricked. “You needn’t git fresh, Bow. Come on, 
Skinny. We've give Bow long enough to git rested 
now.” 

“I didn’t ask to stop for a rest,” snapped Bow, 
jumping to his feet. “Skinny said we ought to stop 
here and git the lay of the land ’fore we plunged out 
of civilization. Didn’t yer, Skin?” 

“Yes. But quit yer jawing, fellers, and come on,” 
ordered Skinny, wiping the perspiration from his 
round, red cheeks. 

“It must be near grub time, Skinny,” observed 
Squint, as he followed the others into the road. 

Skinny squinted upward and sagely observed the 
sun. 


““Tain’t nine yet,” he declared. “Come on!” 


HEY PASSED down the hill, and went on and on 

westward through bits of cool wood along the hill- 

side, along stretches of open country in the grilling 
sun, up hill and down dale. , : ; 

At ten o’clock they passed the Smith farmhouse by 
the roadside, and from there on they were plunging 
like explorers into the unknown. Not one of them 
had ever been beyond the Smith farm. 

The hills rolled about them in great green terraces, 
and Mt. Adams began to loom clearly before them at 
the end of their vista. y 
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The American Boy 
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Wherein Skinny Harrison Proves 


be Consider- 


able of a Man 


By 


WALTER: SCOTT STORY 


He Began to Despair, But He Made 
a Fifth Effort. 


Squint halted suddenly, and, wiping his dripping 
brow with his sleeve, stepped from the sun into the 
shade of an oak by the roadside. Skinny and Bow, 
quite willing, joined him under the tree, mopping 
their flushed faces. 

“Jinks! It’s hot!” exclaimed Bow, seating himself 
and using his hat as a fan. 

“It’s going to rain ‘fore night, Skin,” observed 
Squint, cocking his eye to the northwest over Mt. 
Adams’ helmet of pines, 

Skinny looked critically in the same direction, and, 
after a short silence, admitted that he was of the 
same opinion. 

“T don’t like to be too far from home in a thunder 
shower,” said Squint, candidly. “They ain’t a house 
anywhere near here. We’ve gone more’n three miles 
from Smith’s.” 

“You ain’t afraid of a thunderstorm, are yer, 
Squint?” queried Bow, boldly, knowing that that was 
one of his friend’s weaknesses, 

Squint fixed his crooked, glittering eyes upon his 
smaller chum, and with a sniff withdrew them, scorn- 
ing either to answer or to get angry at such an in- 
significant mortal. . 

“Let’s:not go any farther, Skinny,” he said. 

“Oh, let’s go on as far as Mt. Adams, Squint, and 
re kin eat our dinner by the road and look up to the 
op.” 

‘“Oh, gee! Skin,” returned Squint. “It’s too far. 
Let’s go up one of these hills right here.” 

““T’m going as far as Mt. Adams,” declared the fat 
boy, with a lowering brow. “Course if you don’t want 
to go, you don’t have to. I’ll go alone!” 
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“I'll go with you!” piped Bow, jumping to his bowed 
legs. “‘Come on, Skin!” 

“I’m going, of course,” growled Squint, shamed by 
Bow, “but what’s the use?” ’ 

Skinny strode from the shade, and with the dogged, 
intrepid spirit of the true adventurer, set off down 
the road, his two followers taking his dust grimly. 


Pane ONE O’CLOCK the weary trio were in the 
road skirting the great rolling hill known about 
that part of the country as Mt. Adams, staring up at 
the gigantic cone, with its jagged ledges, its steep, 
wild fields and its helmet of dark forest. 

- To the right the uneven country, with scraggly 
pines and oak and thickets of alder by the little 
‘stream babbling eastwardly to the Sugar River, 
stretched to the foot of the mountain; and the lower 
_half of the southern side of Mt. Adams was an enor- 
mous sheer precipice, tufted with clumps of laurel 
and wild flowers and stunted pines growing in crev- 
ices, dropping a clear two hundred feet or more from 
a grassy plateau on the hillside to the brook. 

The boys stood and stared from the roadside across 
toward the great wall. 

“I’@ like to go up the mountain and look down over 
the edge of that cliff,” remarked Bow, shaking his 
head gravely. As long as there was no time to climb 
the mountain, it was easy to get the credit for a 
desire to indulge in such a daring performance. 

“Well, we ain’t going up there,” returned Squint, 
tartly. ‘“Let’s eat, Skinny. Hope y’re satisfied now!” 

Skinny, czar-like, indicated a grassy spot under an 
oak. 
“We'll go there and eat, fellers,” he announced, and, 
leaving the road, he led the way. 

Dropping down gladly in the shade, the explorers 
opened their lunch boxes and without ceremony of 
any kind began their meal like young wolves. 

Having devoured his last crumb, Skinny, as con- 
tented as a king—and more than most—sprawled on 
the grass with his hands under his head and rested, 
lazily staring into the sky and over at Mt. Adams’ 
great cliff and dark crown of woods. 

With sighs of content, Squint and Bow also lay 
down and helped Skinny rest.. 

“Gee!” murmured the fat leader, drowsily, “this is 
something like living!” 

“Tt’s great to be explorers,” said Bow, striving to 
keep pride from his voice. | 

“We're going to have a thunderstorm,” declared 
Squint, nervously, sitting upright and looking into the 
northwest. He was afraid of thunderstorms so much 
so that he didn’t try to conceal the fact. © 

Skinny looked to the northwest, opening his eyes 
wide as he noted the dark, ugly appearance of the sky 
in that quarter on the horizon. 

“Guess we are,” he admitted. “We'll git a-going 
pretty soon. I’m going to have a little nap first, 
though.” He lay back again and ealmly went to sleep. 


eee ot, REMAINED UPRIGHT, irritably glancing 
at Bow and at his sleeping leader. 
“We ought to be starting, Bow,” he observed, mildly. 


Bow himself, although reclining in imitation of his. 


masterful fat chum, was covertly watching the ap- 
proaching thunderstorm with no little concern. Sep- 
tember storms in the hilly country were not pleasant, 
and he had no liking for them. 


“Better wake Skin, hadn’t we?” he returned, sitting, 


up. He looked at Skinny and then glanced openly 


skyward. His dark face suddenly assumed an expres- _ 


sion of the most intense amazement—his jaw sagged, 
his eyes bulged like blackberries. 

“Squint!” he cried from the depths of his being, 
“Look! Oh, look!” Leaping to his feet, he stood 
staring up into the sky and pointing. 

His cutting screech of amazement and fear jolted 
Skinny from his nap, and the fat boy, wide-awake, 
gained his feet as soon as Squint gained his. 

The two boys wonderingly followed Bow’s out- 
stretched finger and stared into the sky just over 
the shoulder of Mt. Adams. 

Floating clear from the mountain’s cap of pine. a 
speck in the blue of the sky, 
a tiny box suspended from it by cobwebs. The thing 
came nearer and nearer, until the staring trio could 
faintly discern the fretwork of cordage on the globule 
and two heads protruding above the edge of the little 
car. 

Still nearer and nearer it came, slightly weaving 
from right-to left, and the boys could see a thin wisp 
of smoke issuing from above the car and ascending 
about the sphere and rising into the sky. 

“It’s a balloon!” cried Skinny in awe. 
afire! Look at the smoke!” 

“She’s coming down,” put in Squint, excitedly. 
“She’s going to fall on the mountain in the trees!” 

“No!” declared Skinny. “She’s this side of the 
woods now. Gee! Look at her!” 


“And she’s 


S THEY STARED open-mouthed the wisp of 
smoke grew into a ribbon; the balloon weaved 
more and more; the car swung back and forth like a 
pendulum, but unevenly; and the two figures in the 
car arose—clear silhouettes against the sky—and be- 
gan to drop things overboard. 

“She’s coming down! She’s coming down!” shouted 
Skinny, running into the road to watch, followed by 
the others. , 

The smoke rolled from the balloon now, and swept 
ctpward about it; and the car rocked perilously. 

The airship began to drop down perceptibly to the 
boys as she came toward them. Down, down, down 
she came, swiftly, but evenly. She was blurred for a 
moment against the background of the hilltop forest; 
then she came into view against the open fields below 
the woods and in a moment dropped like a wounded 
bird down, down, down against the sheer brown wall 
of the mountain. 

“She’s down!” screeched Squint. “Come on!” 

The balloon dropped swiftly down before the face of 
the precipice and then a quarter of the way below the 
brink came to a sudden stop, caught in the branches 
of a short pine growing from a crevice at right angles 
from the wall and hanging there perilously like an 
oriole’s nest in the tip of an elm. The car, fortunately, 
came down wedged upright in toward the wall from 
the collapsed gas bag, and the men were still alive and 


hung a little globe with — 


in her but imprisoned and as absolutely lost to help 
as if they had been landed on a cake of ice in the 
Arctic Sea. 

As the balloon shot down the cliff and found its 
unfortunate—and yet fortunate, since it saved the 
men for a time—lodgment in the pine trees, the boys 
stood and stared, gasping with excitement. 

They had wanted adventure and the unusual. Now 
they had it. They had no words to express themselves, 
and for a full minute after the startling descent of 
the deflated balloon stood speechless and motionless, 
elbow to elbow, in the road, mouths open, staring at 
the aerial craft enmeshed in the chance pine in the 
wall. 

“I’m going up the mountain and look down!” an- 
nounced Skinny. “Come on!” 


He set off down the road at a run, and Squint and. 


Bow, keyed high by excitement, followed willingly 
at his heels. 


HEY RETRACED their way till they came to the 
road leading up the mountain, and, forgetting 
that they were tired, forgetting time and heat, they 
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The Staring Trio Could Discern Two Heads Protruding 
Above the Edge. % 83 


went up the steep, winding wagon trail with the 
speed of mountaineers. 

Coming to the open part of the mountain, a wild 
field belting the mountain and forming a plateau 
from the forest line to the lip of the great precipice, 
they struck away from the road and ran through the 
grasses and wild flowers until they reached a point 
opposite their dining place far, far below them. 

“They must be just under here,” said Skinny, halt- 
ing under a sturdy isolated pine tree two or three 
yards from the brink of the wall. He took off his 
hat and drew his sleeve across his streaming brow. 

“You kin see home!” exclaimed Bow, irrelevantly, 
likewise drying his face. He no longer desired to 
look over the cliff. 

All about them the wooded hills, scarred with rocky 
ledges and spotted with open unused fields, rolled in 
terraces to the hazy horizon, and eastward, down the 
valley, they could faintly make out the chureh spires 
of home, Five miles away on the brown thread of 
the road was the Smith homestead—a speck of white, 
like a daisy in the field. They drank in the beauty 
of the view, and stood with hats off enjoying the 
cool breeze blowing gently across the open belt. 

“Going to rain!” croaked Squint, pointing to the 
northwest. 

The sky above them was clear and open, unfiecked, 
and the sun was hot as fire; but over the mountain- 
tops lay a low, black wall of clouds, promising wind 
and rain and the wild valley storm of early fall. 
The threatening clouds piled up their murky turrets 
against the blue even as they watched. 

After a glance at the massing storm clouds, Skinny 
dropped his hat, left the shade of the pine, advanced 
outward upon the plateau, and dropping upon his 
stomach in the grass, began cautiously to crawl to- 
ward the cliff. 

Inch by inch he moved out toward the precipice, his 


he shouted. 
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heart beating hard; inch by inch he went, as if test- 
ing the ground, and then he came to the edge. 

Steeling himself to the effort, he moved half an 
inch farther and, with his hands clutching in the 
grasses, looked over the brink—down two hundred 
feet. It made him dizzy for a moment. It was as 
if he were floating in space. He seemed to be sus- 
pended in a vast void, with nothing above and the 
world a thousand miles beneath. The great expanse 
of the rocky wall, sheer save for occasional bushes 
or scraggly pines and ledges unseen from the road, 
seemed of itself to belittle him and to confuse his 
head. The brook below was the tiniest of threads— 
a mere glint of silver—and the trees were like grasses 
waving in the sunshine. 


UT MOST STARTLING OF ALL, after the first 
impression of floating in space, was the sight 
forty or fifty feet directly below—the pine outgrow- 
ing at right angles from the wall, with its burden of 
the fallen balloon and the marooned men of the air. 
The men were so near that Skinny could make out 


_ their faces as they sat quietly in the basket so peril- 


ously. perched. ‘They were both smooth-faced, middle- 
aged men, one apparently tall, the other of medium 
height. They were dressed in gray suits and wore 
cloth caps with visors. They seemed to be calm 
enough, but from the way they looked into the sky 
and at the wall and into the dizzy depths it was clear 
as realized the absolute hopelessness of their posi- 
on. 

Skinny’s blood went cold in sympathy for them. 

The tall man, scanning the cliff wall, was the first 
to see the fat boy’s face at the edge of the precipice. 
He gave a slight start, nudging his companion. 

“Hello! Hello!” he called in a clear, calm voice. 
“Hello!” Both men stared up, hope in their faces. 

“Hello!” returned Skinny, awed by the man’s voice 
— midair and then awed by his own in that posi- 

on. 

“Got any rope?” called the shorter man, at once. 
“Any rope? We've got about a hundred feet of good 
rope here. Let down your rope and take it up and 
tie it to a tree.” ‘ 

“And,” put in the tall man, taking his hat off and 
calmly wiping his head, which was quite bald, “you'd 
better be mighty quick. We're going to have a storm, 
a dandy, and when the wind comes ” He broke 
off suddenly and looked downward. His meaning was 
clear. It would not take a very strong wind to up- 
root the pine itself with its load and send them to 
destruction. 

Skinny involuntarily looked over his shoulder. 
Cold fear went through him. The storm clouds had 
come up rapidly—great mountains of ink-black were 
piling skyward and approaching the top of Mt. 
Adams. A flame of red at the instant jabbed through 
the clouds in the north, and a low grow! of thunder 
came from over the hills. ‘ 

“T ain’t got any rope!” he returned, with beating 
heart. 

“Well, hustle to the nearest house and get some!” 
urged the man. “Great Scott! man. Move!” 

Skinny was on the point of telling them that the 
nearest house was five miles away, but didn’t. Think- 
ing hard in this emergency, he backed away from 
the edge of the precipice and, jumping up, ran back 
to Squint and Bow, whom he apprised of the terrible 
situation in a few excited words. r 


oe E GOT to have rope, fellers!” he declared. 

“We got to have it! We got to! Oh, say! 

I’ve thought! Them vines there!” He pointed to a 

mass of wild grape vines at the edge of the woods, 

and, beckoning his chums, ran across the plateau 
and began feverishly to pull the vines down. 

The three lads worked quickly. After stripping off 

a sufficiency of the vines, they doubled them for 


strength and knotted the ends together, until they 
. had a good many feet. 


It seemed an endless task, 
although in reality it was accomplished within five 
minutes. 

Cool in emergency, a passionless, clear leader, 
Skinny took the rude rope and retraced the way 
across the plateau. 

“Get a stick to tie on it fer a weight, Squint,” he 
ordered as they reached the pine tree near the cliff. 

Squint found a bit of dead branch; and Skinny 
fastened it securely to one end of the vines. 

“Now,” said the fat boy, coolly, his round face 
rather pale, but set in determination, “I’ll git their 
rope and we'll tie it ’round this tree.” 

“We got to be quick!” groaned Squint, looking 
upward. 

Skinny too looked up. The black clouds were 
coming over the mountain top, and the brightness of 
the sunny day was gone. They could hear the first 
bit of wind singing above them in the woods, and the 
breeze across the plateau was getting chilly and 
strong. Now and then the wicked flare of lightning 
shot among the darkened hills, and the thunder 
growled very near. 

Leaving one end of the vine with Squint for pre- 
caution, Skinny took the coil of vine and, frightened 
at the strength of the wind, advanced toward the 
precipice. A great abyss of yellow-black yawned 
before him. He approached the brink on his stomach 
and hailed the men, who were busy now trying to 
rope their car to the tree. 

“I’m going to throw down a vine to git your rope!” 
“T’ll tie it to a tree up here, and you'll 
have to climb up.” 

“Throw down your rope!” cried the men, quickly 
and gladly. “Get a hustle on! ‘This place is begin- 
ning to make us seasick. It’s straining now. It 
won’t hold in the wind!” . 

Skinny threw down the vine, but because it was 
stiff and because the wind was blowing and the end 
of the tree was several feet from the wall he could 
not get it out to the prisoners. 

“No go!” shouted the tall man, as he looked at the 
dangling vine. 3 

Skinny drew up the vine and coiled it beside him. 
To make a successful cast, he must stand! He knew it. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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letters From Brother Bill-Varsity Sub 


Practice Sliding With One Les 
Extended Foot Onto the Bag, 


EAR BROTHER TAD:— 


If the principal ery of the coaches on the 
gridiron was “Fight! Fight! Fight!” certainly 
the most insistent demand of our baseball in- 

structor is “Think! Think! Think!” “What are you 
thinking about?” “What are you planning to do?” 
“How are you planning to do it?” “If the ball comes 
to you what are you going to do with it?” “Think 
always, and keep thinking—more and faster and bet- 
ter.” 

Such are Heine Richmond’s demands, and Rich- 
mond is considerable of a-coach. He keeps this ball 
squad thinking, and I guess thinking is what wins 
baseball games nowadays as much as arms and legs. 
The thinking side of baseball is what he has em- 
phasized in the three years he has been coaching here 
and the records the ’Varsity has made when it swings 
through the East in June have proved the value of his 
methods. Even when I was trying to hang on to a 
job as catcher for the Fresh last year, when we didn’t 
have much if any coaching, the thinking idea sort of 
percolated over to us. Now I’m beginning to get it 
in large parcels delivered to me personal and pointed, 
—uncomfortably pointed sometimes when I’ve dished 
out an “ivory” play. But Richmond always makes it 
clear what is wrong and why, and he puts it so that 
you learn better and usually don’t make the same 
blunder again. 

With the Easter vacation over the ’Varsity squad 
is now outdoors for keeps and out in force. They’re 
out in so much force that your big brother feels pretty 
much lost, in the shuffle. I think they let me take up 
room largely because I’m reasonably large and so 
make a good mark for a green pitcher to throw at. 
Because I landed a football letter I suppose they figure 
I’m tough enough to handle any old kind of a wild 
speed merchant. Then, too, they’re glad to keep the 
football men in condition so that we’ll be in shape 
next fall. But being a football player won’t count any 
when it comes to really making this team; which is 
as it should be. I certainly have no desire to be 
coddled on this ball squad simply because I played in 
one big football game. Everyone lands or tumbles in 
each branch of sport according to his accomplish- 
ments in that particular game, be his other records 
what they may. 

That is the only way to pick teams that will win, 
Tad. Put in the player who, in your best judgment, 
will help the team most in that particular contest. It 
makes no difference who he is or what he may have 
done elsewhere. That will give the best possible com- 
bination for the particular game, and better still, when 
once the idea has sifted through the squad that things 
are being run on that basis every individual will 
work his hardest. If any player is favored unduly he 
will figure he doesn’t have to work and so he’ll loaf. 
Naturally the fellows who haven’t been favored 
won’t give the best that’s in them. Picking the best 
team on merit keeps every one on his toes and wins 
games. 

Strength and size kept me the catcher’s job on the 
Fresh last spring. Jeff Baxter had such terrific speed 
that little Nick Nelson, game as he was, simply 
couldn’t handle the delivery. Nelson came from a big 
prep school where they had a real coach and he’d 
played a lot of baseball. He has four times as much 
baseball above the collar as I. When I caught for 
Beechville High I learned to catch a ball and throw 
to bases, and thought I was a catcher. I had mighty 
few glimmerings of how much there is to baseball as 
she is played in the big universities. Would that I 
had found out more about baseball earlier. But now 
I’m eagerly in pursuit of information and if I can 
absorb and digest one quarter of what Richmond 
passes out to us I should proceed. 

My largest worry now is to stay on the squad, so 
that I can get the benefit of the coaching and have a 
chance to make the team some day. Old “Stone” 
Wall, "Varsity captain and veteran catcher, is a real 
backstop. He’s playing his third and last year now 
and is a splendid, though for an anxious aspirant, a 
discouraging example. That nickname, “Stone,” has 
no reference to the condition of his head, but rather 
to the stability of his underpinning. The way eager 
baserunners trying to reach the plate on close plays, 
bump against those legs and bounce back is remark- 
able. Bell has been second string catcher for two 
years and Nick Nelson and several others are on the 
trail. I’m obeying the coach’s behests and thinking, 
thinking, thinking. If I can make my brain move 
fast enough and hit occasionally I may last. 

You have a real job on your hands too, Tad. Beech- 
ville will rather expect the baseball team to repeat the 
record of the eleven. Those who get used to victories 
forget how to take defeats, They may say about you, 


Doubled ot You and Hook the 


“Oh, they made that 
chap baseball captain 
because he was a real 
football captain, and 
look at the mess he 
made on the ball field.” But never mind 
what anyone may say, or does say. Go after 
things hard and to win. I'll try to tell you 
what the coach is telling us; and if I can 
get enough of it to you, work will do the 
rest. Get ’em out and keep *em working, 
Tad. That’s what wins in everything 
everywhere. I’ll send you some _ photo- 
graphs occasionally, of anyone, professional 
or amateur as I get hold of them that will 
help to show you how it’s done. 


Your brother, 
BILL. 


EAR BROTHER TAD:— 

Baseball coaches do not place so much emphasis 
upon condition as do the gridiron tutors. But that 
does not mean that good physical condition is not an 
essential to a ball player. We have no training table 
for ’Varsity baseball and no diet is prescribed, but 
Richmond does insist that we keep ourselves in shape, 
and taking care of what you eat goes a long way to 
accomplishing that. Bolting your food will ruin a 
batting eye almost as quickly as the use of stimulants. 


You are playing baseball, first because it is a fas- 
cinating, vigorous game. But you are also playing 
baseball because you wish to improve your physique. 
You wish to develop speed, endurance and all the 
other physical qualifications which are as valuable off 
the diamond as on it. And if you ever expect to be 
much of a ball player you must develop your think- 
ing. The more brainwork you do in baseball the bet- 
ter, and quick thinking is a quality well worth having 
anywhere. You can’t develop a clear batting eye, 
stretch singles into doubles, or get under Texas 
Leaguers unless you are in condition. More import- 
ant yet, you can’t make your brain travel at highest 
efiiciency unless your body is sound. 


Avoid rich and stimulating foods, and what you do 
eat try to eat slowly. Remember that your stomach 
and your batting eye are intimately related. Don’t 
exercise too soon or too vigorously after a meal. If~ 
you have a hard game in the afternoon try to be satis- 
fied with a light lunch at noon, and an early one. You 
probably know enough not to give a horse too much 
water when you are on the road on a hot day. But 
do you think to apply similar wisdom to yourself? 
Don’t drink quantities of cold water while you are 
exercising on the ball field. Rinse out your mouth 
and take a small sip, maybe, but 
stop there. Try to get your study- 
ing done in the daytime or early 
evening and get to bed early. Late 
or excessive reading by lamp light 
make tired eyes, and tired eyes won't 
follow the course of a swiftly pitched 
ball. Don’t neglect your studies, how- 
ever. No self-respecting school will al- 
low a boy to represent it on the dia- 
mond who is not doing satisfactory 
work in his studies. Besides, poor / 
students are not often good ball 
players. Ivory tops are not wanted 
on a ball team or any other place, 
and any means you take of devel- 
oping your thinking powers will 
make you a better ball player and a 
better business man. 

In baseball, as in every other ath- 
letic sport, the rule is to go slow at the 
start. Sore arms are especially fatal 
to a ball team. Neither bats nor big 
gloves should be allowed on the dia- 
mond for the first three days. Toss 
and roll the ball around and get ‘in 
shape before you try to bat, or throw 
a fast ball. 

Your hardest problem, Tad, will 
be to make your team really prac- 
tice. Someway it seems to be 
more fun to play scrub games and 
practice batting and pitching all 
the time. To become a really cap- 
able, all-around ball player and to 
help develop a_ successful team 
with team play every boy 
must make up his mind to 
devote himself to some se- 
rious practice. Maintain dis- 
cipline, Tad, and make the 
team work. The boy who 
understands the necessity of 
study’and drill and who has 
enough steadfastness and 
purpose to be valuable will 
back you up. \ Spend over half of every practice in 
systematic drill. Center on some particular idea each 
day and drive it home by thorough drill. Suppose 
you start practice at three o’clock. Keep the team in 


hand and drill until after four. Then have a four or 


five inning game between the regulars and the scrubs. 
But don’t try to play any games until you have been 
out at least a week. 

Work is the universal necessity, Tad. The boy of 
ordinary ability who will really work in practice will 
be more valuable to the team before the season is over 
than the player of brilliant abilities who loafs, The 


Take a Firm Stand at the Plate and Choke Your Bat. 


—lo Tad, Captain of the Beechville 
High School Nine 
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boy of ordinary ability 
can develop into a star 
if he will only work 
hard and intelligently. 
Practice long; practice 
regularly; and practice hard. 


Your brother, 
BILL. 


EAR BROTHER TAD:— 

There are probably several boys in Beechville 
High who have pet bats, and there are probably sev- 
eral others who play ball who help themselves to those 
pet bats and refer to the owners as “crabs” if they 
make objection. Now any ball player is justified in 
being chary of lending a pet bat. A pet bat is a 
treasure and to be regarded as such. Bats break from 
unskilful handling; bats break when properly used; 
and any bat will wear out in fime. So don’t ask to 
borrow another’s pet bat. And certainly if the boy 
who owns a pet bat says that he does not want it used 
his wishes should be respected and he should not be 
ridiculed. 

The bat is the most important part of the equip- 
ment of a ball player. It is not always easy to get a 
bat to fit you. When you do, guard it carefully. Many 
young players use bats that are too heavy for them. 
Don’t try to imitate the bat of another and an older 
player who may have an entirely different style of 
batting and who may be much stronger. About all 
that anyone can tell you about selecting a bat is to 
pick one that feels right. Swing it back and forth as 
you would when standing at the plate. Does it seem 
to balance? Does it seem handy? Swing it back and 
forth a number of times. If it feels heavy, begins to 
sag, pick out a lighter one. Don’t feel that it is a 
matter of pride to have a big heavy bat. The only 
thing to be proud about is hitting the ball, and a bat 
that fits you, that you can most readily move to any 
point, is the bat that will help you get the hits. Re- 
sults count. 

As far as the wood of the bat is concerned you will 
have to trust largely to the manufacturer and dealer. 
Patronize a good dealer, try to get a good bat and 
care for it if you find it suits you. Otherwise trade 
it off. You’re not a ball player if you can’t hit, and 
you can’t hit if your bat doesn’t suit you. If, when 
you hit the ball square, it doesn’t leave the bat with a 
sharp crack and apparently gather speed as it goes, 
the wood isn’t right. The quality of the wood has 
much to do with the speed of the hits. If the bat 
stings your hands when you hit the ball you may 
know that the wood is not right. When a bat begins 
to wear out it shows small cracks and loses its spring 
and life. Then it is as worthless as a bat made of 

poor wood. 

Every boy wants a good glove and usually 
gets one to suit him. Don’t get your glove too 
heavy, unless you want it for catching alone. 
Don’t try to play first base with a catcher’s mitt. 

A stiff glove won’t help you stop grounders. 

~~ The outfielders may wear light mitts, instead 
of gloves, but they must be kept soft and 

\. pliable. Proper shoes are more important 
: than uniforms. You can’t get the quick 
hy start so essential to speed without 

spikes, and on a wet diamond you’re 

helpless without them. Tennis shoes 
_ will do in a pinch, but never ordinary 
' shoes if real baseball is to be accom- 

/ ~ plished. 

° With proper management Beechville 
High should achieve a good set 
of uniforms, and they are well worth 
é while. Fine uniforms don’t make a 
team, but they do help to give prestige 

to the team and spirit to the players. 

You'll be busy captaining the team, Tad. 
Try and find some senior who has a 
+ business head to take over the business 
management. He can help schedule the 

games and handle all of the details. 

Form an athletic association in the 
high school to back the teams. Sell 
season tickets with coupons good to 
the various games. The clever busi- 
ness boy can probably sell an ad on 
the back of the season tickets and sO 
increase the income. Publish a pro- 
gram for the big games to distribute 
among the spectators with three- 
fourths of the space de- 
voted to advertisements to 
be sold to local merchants, 
The income from the ads 
should be twice the print- 
er’s bill. If the manager 
can’t sell enough space at a 
good enough price to more 
than pay the printing bill, 
don’t have a program of 
course; but try to find a better manager. Don’t for- 
get to keep the papers supplied with news. The more 
they print about the team the more the interest and 
the better the crowds. Places on the team will 
amount to more, and the fellows will work harder. 


You can see that there is plenty of work for a 
manager who is not on the ball team. The right man- 
ager will do a great deal for the team, and gain much 
business experience for himself. He can secure assist- 
ants from among the juniors, who will gain experi- 
ence so that one of them will become manager in the 
senior year, ; 
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Another job for a real manager is the organization 
of a league. A league of the county high schools with 
definite schedules and a percentage system would add 
greatly to the interest in the race for the county flag. 

Grab all the genius in sight, keep everybody work- 
ing, and you will have a ball club for people to talk 
about and remember. 

Your brother, 
j BILL. 
EAR BROTHER TAD:— 

We’ve been out long enough so that the pitchers 
have their arms in good shape and the ’Varsity squad 
drew one stiff batting drill to-day. It was chiefly feat- 
ured by “Red” Murray making six clean hits in seven 
times up, and at least half of them would have been 
good for extra bases. Richmond was making us all 
run out our hits to first base, which is a practice that 
should be insisted upon from the first. 

“Red” is a sophomore, in my class, and loomed 
large on the gridiron last fall until a 
cracked collarbone put him out, 
and another kept him there. 

“Fine work, Red,” I remarked. 
“How do you. do it, with the 
*Varsity pitchers up?” 

“Why you can hit any of 
them,” said “Red.” “I can hit 
any pitcher in the world. 
I’m not afraid of any of ’em.” 

Richmond overhead us and 
paused to preach an object les- 
son. . 

- “Now there’s the spirit that makes 
hitters. Believe you can hit the ball; 
go to the plate with the determination 
that you will hit the ball; face the 
pitcher with confidence, and the battle for 
base hits-is half won.” - 

The athletic team with‘a real attack 
wins—and that is as true in baseball as in 
any other line of sport. Batting is the 
important factor in a powerful attack. 
A team than can hit, that can bang the 
ball far and often, not only can outscore 
its opponents even though its own 
pitchers be going badly, but a smashing 
attack tends to demoralize an opponent. 
Once you have pounded out some hard 
hits and shaken the nerve of the opposing 
defense, you have “broken up” that ball 
game. Then, consider the fun of . 
driving out the hits! 

The boy with nerve and confidence, , 
good eyes and enough persistence to / 
practice steadily will become a dan- 
gerous hitter, and a team of danger- 
ous hitters is a winning aggregation. 
Practice batting early and often, and 
try and practice it thoroughly. It is 
' far from the whole truth that hitters 
are born and not made. No one can 
deny that a natural batting eye is a tremendous asset. 
But natural ability may be improved by drill, and 
any boy with an ordinary eye can learn to be a hitter 
if he will stick to it. A batting eye may be trained. 
It takes work, patience, and more work—plus brains. 

The player who doesn’t stand up to the plate, and 
who can’t learn to stand up to the plate, will never 
make a hitter. If you have any fear of a pitched ball 
you must muster the nerve to master it or give up 
hope of being a successful ball player. A batter may 
be sized up by the way he stands at the plate. The 
player who stands firmly and confidently, steps into 
the ball when it comes up, and meets it squarely, is a 
hitter. The boy who steps back—pulls away—and 
swings wildly is not going to be a success, even 
though he does manage to deliver a few lucky hits at 
the start. 


Faint heart ne’er won fair base hits, so go up to the 
plate with sand in your craw. But don’t get mad 
about it. The wild swinger is as useless as the player. 
who backs away. Take a firm stand close to the plate 
and stay there. Batting righthanded you place most 
of your weight on your right foot with the left foot 
ready to step forward to the ball, or to one side to 
enable you to dodge a bad ball. Don’t wobble about 
as the ball comes up as: that .,will blur your: vision. 
Watch your stride forward to meet the ball and learn 
to keep it uniform. If you step farther forward than 
usual you will lower your body and strike under the 
ball, Train yourself to a good, firm position close to 
the plate and a steady stride. “ As you have oppor- 
tunity study the position at the plate of reliable 
hitters. 


‘ “Knock the cover off the ball” and “Kill it!” may be 
the cry of the rooters, but it never is the call of the 
coach to the batter. “Don't try to dent the ball,” is 
Richmond’s everlasting command. “A short, sharp 
poke does the work. A wild swing spoils the aim.” 

It is fun to swing hard at a ball and drive it a 
“mile’—-when you hit it. But mostly you don’t hit it. 
It is more fun, and immensely more valuable, to make 
three ordinary hits with a short swing of your bat 
three times in ten and ground out the other seven 
times, than it is to pole a homer once out of ten times 
and probably strike out at least four times, 

Train your players to choke their bats, Tad, that. is 
hold them six or eight inches from the end, and strike 
at the ball with a short, quick swing. The sharp, 
quick poke will drive the ball hard enough if you 
meet it square, The short swing and the choked bat 
give much better chances for accurate aim. Only a 
very few players who have an unusually accurate 
batting eye can do effective hitting with a long, free 
swing. If you want to be a sure hitter practice the 
short swing and you’ll learn to drive the ball hard 
enough! Swing with your wrists and get your body 
into it rather than use a wide swing with out- 
stretched arms, : 

Keep the batting practices going, Tad. Make the 
pitchers work hard. The pitching may be slow at 
first, but speed it up. The hitters must learn to find 
speed and curves. The wise player learns his weak- 
nesses and puts much of his practice on batting the 
kinds of balls he finds hard to hit. 

Get the hits from the start, Tad. Step to the plate 
cool and confident, Keep your eye on the pitcher all 
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The Wise Pitcher Makes Control 
His Principal Ambition. 


the time. Keep your eye on the ball when it starts, 
step into it and meet it with a short, accurate snap 
of your bat. Hard work on practice days makes base 
hits on Saturday afternoons. Your a 


EAR BROTHER TAD:—I’m not surprised to*hear 


that you have ten candidates for a pitching job. 


at Beechville High. I remember that I wanted to 
pitch when I was in the grammar grades, and that 


‘you did too. Now I’m trying to be a catcher and 


you're playing shortstop. Many boys have gotten over 
the “I want to pitch” stage by the time they reach 
high school. Hammer home the idea that there are 
nine most important positions on every ball team and 
you'll begin to progress. There are nine specialties on 
the defensive side of the baseball and a specialist is 
needed in each place. The player who expects to suc- 
ceed must pick his specialty and try and learn every- 
thing possible about it. - ‘ 

The value of good pitching is unquestioned. Good 
pitching and batting win ball games. Of course the 
pitching should be backed up with fast and accurate 
fielding and the hitting with intelligent base running, 
but good pitching is a tremendous asset. 

Batting and pitching are the things to emphasize at 
the very start, so keep the practice heavy on those 
points. You’ll probably find that the pitching candi- 
dates are spending most of their efforts in trying to 
pitch wider and still wider curves, Stop that right 
away. It’s wrong! ; 

There are three object lessons on this ’Varsity 

squad now. One big right-hander who used to be 

mighty good, and who ought to be mighty good, is 
struggling along with a lame shoulder. He pitched 
too hard too soon, and he tried too many curves 
too soon, and the chances are that he won’t be 
able to get in shape all season. He may never 
’ be right again. 
\ Big Jim Raymond has a spit ball that is a 
i genuine marvel. Sometimes it breaks a foot. 
As far as this squad is concerned it’s unhit- 
able. Richmond will catch that delivery in 
practice and come away shaking his head 
sadly, ‘As good a spit ball as I ever saw 
anywhere,” he’ll say, “and no use to any- 
body.” Jim has pitched six innings in two 
years, and probably won’t get into a game 
this year with a good pitching staff in 
‘sight. The trouble? No control! He’d 
pass the first man, then maybe fan 
the second, and hit the third. Then 
he’d wild pitch them up a base. 
About then the catcher would have 
a conference and steady him down. 
He’d get three balls on the next 
batter and then have to groove an 
easy one over with nothing on it— 
result a hit and two runs. That 
would finish him for that game. 

The third object lesson is a left 
hander with wonderful curves and a good jump ball, 
but the same hopeless fault, lack of control. Worse 


yet, he seems to lack the ambition to settle down to. 
hard work. He won’t go slow and gain control. He 


fusses around throwing curves, but he won’t use his 
brains to study batters. He probably will never be 
any good. 

The first thing is to see to it that the pitchers get 
their. arms in shape and keep in good condition. 
Curves are mighty hard on a pitcher’s arm, and 
should not be attempted too early. A pitcher should 
never throw any more curves than he ‘has to, and a 
young pitcher, especially, should never throw a 
curve that hurts his arm. Make the pitchers remem- 
ber they must nurse their arms, particularly early in 
the season. If the pitcher’s arm doesn’t feel live and 
strong he should work easily and nurse it along until 
it is right again. 

With his arm.in shape the wise pitcher makes con- 
trol his. principal ambition. No delivery is worth 
anything unless he can put it where he wants it. In- 
sist upon control from the start, Tad. Set up stand- 
ards two or three yards apart, with a plate between. 
Stretch light ropes across from standard to standard, 
one at the height of the average player’s shoulder, 
the other knee high. Then drop strings from the 
upper cord, one at each side of the plate. You should 
have at least two of these targets. The catchers 
stand behind the plate in the regular way and there 
is no guessing that the ball went over. 
between the strings. Speed and curves should be de- 
veloped by keeping the ball over from the first. The 
pitcher should do a little better, get a little better 
jump on his fast ball, and have a little wider: curve 
each day, but never at the expense of accuracy. 

Remember always that it is not sufficient simply to 
get the ball over the plate, though that is enough to 
try for at first. The finished pitcher must be able to 
put the ball exactly where he wants it. The piteher 
with real control never puts a j 
ball square over the center of the 
plate. So learn to get them over 
the corners and get them over 
with something on them. 

Condition and control are the 
essentials. Get those things first 
and there will be time to de- 
velop headwork and curves 
later. If a pitcher has a ¢ MR 
curve now, let him develop ih 
it gradually, but insist upon control 
and a strong arm, always! 

Your brother, 
BIUL. 


EAR BROTHER TAD:—If I suc- 

ceed even in staying on this ball 
squad this spring it will be because 
I can hit enough to save my bacon. 
Richmond cut the squad yesterday, 
but someway I stayed inside. There 
are thirty of us left now. Of course 
he kept a good squad of catchers 
so that he could give the pitchers 
plenty of work. Not more than three 
catchers can hope to stay on the 
squad through the season, and but 
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a ball well enough, and I 


“parentlya catcher 


It must pass - 


aus esstme 


two will be taken on 
the trips’ or get much 
chance to play in reg- 
ular games. I can catch 


never did have any trouble 
with my arm. I have size 
and strength and speed in 
my favor, but I’m dis- 
covering every day that 
those assets are only a 
‘start. Baseball has a 
myriad angles and ap- 


must master them 
all. I can’t hope 
to learn baseball 
this season, no 
matter how hard I 
study, so must de- 
pend on my war | |. 
club. to save me Pen Roe aie 


from oblivion. If a aa 
{t does. ik axilla Slip Your Upper Hand Halfway Up the 


Bat and Reach Out to Meet the Ball. 
because I switched 
to the other side of the plate last spring. I was pretty 


' discouraged last season when I started to learn to 


bat left-handed. Now I am more than pleased with 
the change, . 

The player who bats left-handed has a big advan- 
tage. It is somewhat easier to hit the ball on the left 
side of the plate, and it is distinctly easier to reach 
first after you do connect. The experienced college 
pitcher has no difficulty pitching to a left-hander, but 
any pitcher who is lacking in experience is likely to 
be a bit shy of them. He is used to pitching to right- 
handers and a left-hand hitter may trouble him. This 
is especially true on high school teams. 

But the distinct advantage of the left-hander is in 
beating out hits. The swing I make to meet the ball 
carries me toward first base. If I connect, the crack 
of ball and bat finds me in my stride and on my 
way to first. Thus I get a running start. The swing 
of the right-hander carries him away from first and 
after hitting the ball he must recover his balance and 
get his start. When I am batting left-handed I am 
several feet closer to first base, and several feet often 
makes the difference between a hit and an out. 

Of course it would be unwise for the right-hand 
batter who is hitting well to switch to the other style, 
He would lose the benefit of much training to gain the 
advantage of position. But the boy who is just start- 
ing to learn to bat, and who has the determination to 
practice until he succeeds, would do well to try the 
left-handed style. Would that I had started it earlier, 
If, after a week’s practice the left-handed style doesn’t 
begin to seem handy, the player may have to give 
up and start all. over again. Not every player can 
or should learn to bat left-handed; but many right- 
hand throwers whose hitting is Weak, and who there- 
fore have everything yet to learn about batting, can 
well start in on the left-hand style and take advan- 
tage of its possibilities, 

Too many boys think they have to bat the same way 
they throw. That is far from true. Probably a major- 
ity of the best hitters bat left-handed and throw right- 
handed. Don’t think that you are limited to one side 
of the plate because you throw with your right hand.’ 
Consider all the conditions, study yourself, and try 
and make a wise choice. Each player must decide for 
himself, : ' ; 

Batting practice is the regular grind these days. 
Two or sometimes three pitchers work in the batting 
cages and the ’Varsity squad comes around and around 
in order, Often we have batting practice on the dia- 
mond, sometimes with a full set of fielders, more 
often with only two or three to stop the balls. Hit, 
hit, hit, is the call. I have to work behind the bat 
part of the time, but you may be sure I get in all the 
time with a bat that I can, and I always try to pick 
out the best pitchers to practice against, for those 
are the kind one has to face in a game, Every player 
taust train himself to meet fast pitching. 

Keep ‘em at it, Tad. Loafing won’t make ball players, 

Your brother, 
BILL. 


EAR BROTHER TAD:—How many perfect bunters 

are there on the Beechville High baseball squad? 
Not many I’ll warrant. There were not a great many 
on this Varsity squad when we started practice this 
spring, but there will be a good many more if Rich- 
mond’s work counts for anything. Sometimes it seems 
to me that half of the batting practices are devoted 
to bunting. Certain it is that all of us are learning 
to bunt. 

Generally speaking it is easier to learn to bunt than 
to learn to hit. Yet most young players are more pro- 
ficient as hitters than as bunters. That should not be. 
Place a lot of emphasis on the bunt, Tad. The bunt 
is a mighty important part of the attack. When you 
tap the ball along the base line and beat the throw to 
first it is just as truly a “hit” as though you drove the 
ball clear through to the center fielder. The bunt is 


“ not to be despised or neglected, Recognize its value 


and master it. The batter should have more 
than one string to his bow. The player 


who can both hit and bunt is mighty dan- 
gerous. 


Do not betray your intention to bunt by 
shifting your hold on your bat or by chang- 
ing your position at the plate until after 
the ball has left the pitcher’s hand. Then 
slip your upper hand halfway up the bat and 
reach out to meet the ball. Hold the bat loose- 
ly so that it will be practically knocked out of 
your hands by the pitched ball. Don’t hit the 
ball; let it hit the bat. Practice 
alone will teach you how to roll 
the ball along the base line. It 
must not be dropped straight in 
front of the plate or the catcher 
will step forward and throw you 
out at first. Neither must it be 
rolled straight at the pitcher, nor 
too far toward either the first or 
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Tom: AWOKE from a dream that cannon balls 


were being hurled against the side of the house. 

The room was very dark. Hven the chair cov- 

ered with his clothes, standing between the bed 
and the window, was a shapeless, rather terrifying 
object. : 

He lay awake listening intently, his faculties not 
quite clear of drowsiness. Yet he was quite sure that 
the cannon balls had not all been made of dream-stuff. 
As he lay staring into the darkness, there came from 
the direction of the window a sharp crack, then, after 
a short pause, another. 

Then Tommy remembered! This was to be the red- 
He was going duck-shooting 
with Mr. Rogers—who was even now throwing peb- 
bles against the window to arouse him. 

Instantly he was out of bed, pulling on his clothes 
even while he softly raised and lowered the sash of 
the window in answer to the signal. Shivering 
slightly, his boots carried carefully in his hand, he 
crawled down the stairs to where the big bowl of 
bread and milk stood waiting for him in the pantry. 

When he opened the door and stepped out onto the 
side porch, Tommy entered a world with which he 
was not well acquainted. He would not have be- 
lieved that his own side yard could look anything 
but natural, or that Mr. Rogers’ tall figure could 
appear quite seven feet high, but = 

“Hurry up, Tommy,” suggested Mr. Rogers, “we’ve 
got a good bit of a drive.” 

Tommy needed no second urging, but was over the 
wheel of the buggy in an instant, stirring into life 
a ball of fur and warmth that proved to be Mr. 
Rogers’ retriever, Ned. 

“Got plenty of clothes?” demanded the tall man 
(Tommy could see little of him except the shape of 
his old hat and the line of his nose and moustache 
in the glow of his pipe). “It'll be sharp until the 
sun comes.” 

“Yes, sir,” gasped Tommy. Es 

Then began such a ride as Tommy had never 
dreamed of. They passed through streets which 
should have been familiar, but which looked more 
like the queer places through which Tommy had 
roamed in his sleep. Down town was the funniest of 
all. .All the stores were dark—save for little dim 
lights in the rear of each. Mr. Rogers’ horse and 
buggy made a tremendous clatter driving over the 
brick pavement. The streets were empty, save for 
a muffled figure at the corner of Main and Elm 
streets. Tommy was a little inclined to think of 
robbers, when the figure accosted them cheerily. 

“Good day for ’em,” said the night watchman. 

“Well, it sort of looks that way to me,” admitted 
Mr. Rogers. 


HEN TOMMY found his tongue for the first time. 
“Do you s’pose we’ll get a lot?” he asked. 

Mr. Rogers knocked out his pipe against the side 
of the seat and put it into his pocket before he 
answered. 

“Maybe,” he said,. ‘maybe not. But that isn’t the 
point, Tommy. The question is, will we get any- 
thing? You'll learn such things in time. Nobody 
likes to come back empty-handed, but the man who 
measures a day’s sport by the size of his bag never 
will have a good time, no matter how much he kills.” 

Tommy thought this over while they drove out of 
town and into the country—which looked even 
stranger. Probably Mr. Rogers was right; he was 
old, and knew a good many things. But Tommy had 
had visions of coming back fairly staggering under a 
great load of ducks. 

It was cold! In spite of woolen stockings and 
heavy sweater, Tommy shivered—fearful lest Mr. 
Rogers notice it and take him back. A faint gray 
light began to show in the eastern sky. 

Mr. Rogers began a long lecture on the things that 
Tommy was to do, and was to refrain from doing. 
They all seemed to amount to one thing—that he was 
to obey Mr. Rogers implicitly, and do nothing until 
he was told—but the nature of these instructions 
awakened in him a glorious hope. 

“Am I goin’ to shoot?” he demanded breathlessly. 

Mr. Rogers turned and looked at him. 

“Of course,” he said with a chuckle. “Why did 
you think you and I had been practising on tin cans 
all summer? Your gun’s under the seat.” 

After this Tommy continued to shiver, but not from 
the cold. He watched the morning come, listed to Mr. 
Rogers’ voice, and surreptitiously felt around under 
the seat with his feet for the little double-barreled 
“sixteen” in its canvas case. 


he Pond 
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They came presently to the top of a hill, on which 
stood a big rambling white house and a collection of 
trim red barns. A man carrying a lantern was mov- 
ing about the barnyard and several horses (whose 
shadows were thrown huge and distorted against the 
buildings in the light of the lantern) followed at his 
heels. Mr. Rogers pulled up the horse and pointed 
ahead of him with his whip. 

“Ever been down that way, Tommy?” he asked. 

Tommy followed the direction of the pointing whip. 
The gray light had turned to a faint pink, and the 
country below the hill had taken on some semblance 
of daylight reality. Tommy had never seen so much 
country at once. In every direction it unfolded and 
stretched away, flat and level, dotted here and there 
with little lakes. 

“Those are the flats,” explained Mr. Rogers, “and 
that’s where we’re going.” 


HEY DROVE into the yard of the white house, 

and the man with the lantern helped Mr. Rogers 
put up the horse. They seemed on the best of terms, 
called each other by their first names, and laughed a 
great deal. 

Finally the guns were taken out of their cases and 
put together, Mr. Rogers refilled his pipe, find they 
walked out into the road, Ned pattering quietly at 
their heels. 

“Shall I load now?” asked Tommy, his fingers 
caressing the smooth yellow shells in his pocket. 

Mr. Rogers shook his head. 

“Never carry a loaded gun when you can just as 
well carry it empty,” he said. “Once in a hundred 
times you’ll lose a chance to shoot something, but the 
other ninety-nine you'll be better off. You can’t be 
too careful.” 

They followed the road,as far as the foot of the 
hill, then struck off across the fields, passing through 
corn and wheat stubble, pasture land and some scat- 
tering timber. They were well out of sight of the 
house and the long hill, but they seemed as far from 
actual hunting as ever. Mr. Rogers tramped along 
with his gun under his arm, as though ducks were 
the last thing in the world worth thinking about. 

It began to strike Tommy that they were doing a 
great deal of walking and not much else, that it had 
been a very long time since he had eaten that bowl 
of bread and milk in the cold pantry, and that duck 
hunting was not quite the glorious thing he had 
expected. 

“Won’t we find some ducks pretty soon?” he asked 
anxiously. 

“Just as sure as we’re a foot high we'll find ’em,” 
Mr. Rogers assured him. “But it doesn’t pay to be in 
a hurry. A hunting trip isn’t all ducks. Just look 
aroung you and take long breaths. Did you ever see 
the sky and the fields look just like this?” : 

Tommy tried to do as he was told. He wasn’t quite 
sure that there was a great deal of fun in it, but it 
did serve to make the time pass, and Tommy jumped 
a good deal when Mr. Rogers suddenly laid a hand on 
his arm. ‘ 

“The other side of those willows,” he explained, 
“there’s a little pond. Sure to be ducks in it. Now 
we'll go up very quietly so we can get close before 
they jump. Try to remember how we shot at the tin 
cans. Don’t shoot at all the ducks, shoot at one of 
‘em, and remember that he’s moving and moving fast. 
Don’t shoot at the place where he is; shoot at the 
place where he’s going to be when the shot get there!” 


OMMY put two shells into the “sixteen,” set it 

carefully at “safe,” and walked cautiously into 
the willows. It was still rather gray and dark, but 
light enough so that he could see distinctly. He tried 
his best to step carefully, but the ground seemed 
entirely covered with brittle sticks and twigs which 
would snap under foot. Presently he could see the 
brown grass and reeds which surrounded the pond, 
and even caught a single glimpse of a bit of brown, 
muddy water. Tommy found that he was trembling 
slightly, and what happened next did not tend to 
quiet him. : 

“Mawk!” said something out in the pond; “Mawk! 
Nwack!” 

Tommy stopped dead still. There was a slight 
splashing in the water. He looked at Mr. Rogers, 
who motioned for him to go ahead. Tommy took 
two steps—and the pond seemed to fairly explode. 
There was a roar and a tremendous splashing, and 
the air was filled with great, whirring bodies that 
seemed all neck and wing. / 

“Shoot!” called Mr. Rogers. “Shoot quick, Tommy!” 

Tommy jerked up his gun and fired twice, although 
it seemed as though the ducks must already be out 
of range. He looked eagerly, only to see that.every 
one of the big birds flew steadily on. 

He opened the gun and took out the empty shells. 
He did not want to look at Mr. Rogers. He did not 
want Mr. Rogers to say anything. He had missed! 
And it had been an easy shot! He put in fresh 
shells, quite certain that he was forever disgraced in 
his patron’s eyes. ‘ 

“Well!” exclaimed Mr. Rogers, “how they did go, 
didn’t they! I'll bet you scared ’em good anyhow. 
Let’s just sit down and see if some more won’t come 
this way. They seem to like this place.” 

Tommy sat down gratefully. For a time he kept 
his eyes glued to the tops of the willows surrounding 
the pond, trying to watch in every direction at once. 
This grew tiresome, and he began looking at his gun, 
rubbing his hand caressingly over the smooth barrels. 


The American Boy 


in. the Willows 
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“Whis-s-s-s-h!” went 
something over his 
head, and at almost the 
same instant Mr. Rog- 
ers’ gun cracked twice. 
Tommy looked up in time to see 
limply into the pond. 

“Teal,” explained Mr. Rogers; “and they’re always 
ina hurry. Fetch, Ned!” 


two ducks falling 


T WAS SO MUCH FUN to watch Ned splash out 

into the water and bring in first, one duck and then 
the other, and then to smooth their feathers while 
Mr, Rogers pointed out their distinguishing marks 
that Tommy forgot for a time that he had not shot 
them himself. 

They sat down again, but they did not have long to 
wait. The ducks flew.in steadily. Tommy tried his 
hardest, tried to remember everything that he had 
been told and to do it. It was all easy enough while 
he was waiting, but the ducks came so fast, and his 
fingers would tremble so, and his brain seemed to 
turn upside down and empty itself of everything it 
had ever held when he tried to shoot. 

Mr. Rogers had killed three mallards, four teal and 
a queer-looking bird which he called a “pin-tail.” 
Tommy had done nothing except shoot away a good 
many shells and acquire something that felt sus- 
piciously like a lump in his throat. 

“Don’t you think maybe I’d do better with your 
gun?” he suggested diffidently. 

Mr. Rogers shook his head unsympathetically. 

“Wouldn’t fit,” he said. 

For a time the ducks ceased flying into the little 
pond. Mr. Rogers pulled out their lunch, but even 
this did not restore Tommy’s spirits. They were 
going to carry home ducks, all right, but none of them 
would be of his killing—and that was almost worse 
than getting none at all. What tales he had planned 


‘to tell Steve and “Slim” and the other boys, and 


how they would guy him! " 

“Now,” said Mr. Rogers, “I’m going out to some of 
the other ponds and stir things up. We've got too 
long a drive ahead of us to wait for the evening 
flight. You wait right here, Tommy. I won’t be gone 
more than an hour.” 

The first fifteen minutes was not bad. It was rather 
pleasant to think that if any ducks did fly into the 
pond he would have every chance at them. But none 
came, and the minutes grew very long. Tommy tried 
all sorts of things to while away the time, and finally 
began to wonder if he couldn’t walk about a little by 
himself and get back to his post before Mr. Rogers 
returned. He had just decided against this piece of 
rather underhanded disobedience when a shadow 
whizzed across the pond. Tommy looked up just in 
time to see a mallard that seemed as big as a swan 
coast out of sight behind the willows. 

“Pshaw!” he muttered, “he’s gone. Wonder if I 
scared him off.” 

Even as he spoke, back whizzed the mallard, high 
above the trees, craning his long neck down toward 
the pond without checking his speed. Tommy sat 
motionless, hardly daring to breathe. Again and 
again the wary bird circled about the pond, coming 
gradually lower, but keeping just out of range. 
Finally, apparently satisfied with his scrutiny, he set 
his wings and shot down like a coasting aeroplane. 

It seemed to Tommy that the loud hammering of 
his heart would frighten the bird away. He felt 
almost afraid of that hurtling object, its wings set, 
its long neck outstretched, that seemed headed 
straight for him. 


HEN THE DUCK was still some yards above the 
brown surface of the water, Tommy scrambled 
to his feet. The effect was startling. With a tre- 
mendous flapping of wings, the frigatened bird 
checked himself, then the long neck straightened up, 
and he began to “tower” as only a mallard can. 
Tommy caught a glimpse of a white breast, a bottle- 
green head, and a pair of very yellow feet. Then his 
gun went to his shoulder and he pulled the trigger. 
The great bird was almost straight overhead; to miss 
a not seem possible—yet that was exactly what he 

d. . 

Instantly all Tommy’s trembling passed away. He 
took a long breath before he pulled the second trigger, 
and when he did it was with a finger and arm as 
steady as Mr. Rogers’. 

The beating wings stopped instantly, the long neck 
dropped, and a second later the big body struck the 
water with a splash that sounded to Tommy as though 
it must have sent every drop of water in the pond 
flying into the air. 

Another instant and Tommy would have been out 
in the pond, clothes and all, when Mr. Rogers and 
Ned stepped suddenly out of the bushes. 

“Good shot!” shouted Mr. Rogers, “just as good as 
they make ’em. You send the dog in, Tommy!” 

Tommy was quite sure that he had never been 
quite so happy, and that he had never seen anything 
quite so splendid as the big drake which the dripping 
spaniel brought and laid in his hand. 

“He'll go half a pound better than the best of mine,” 
said Mr. Rogers. 

Not long afterwards they crossed the same fields 
they had tramped in the morning (and it was a sur- 
prisingly long way!), returned to the farmhouse at 
the top of the hill, and were met by the farmer. 

“What a whopper!” he exclaimed at sight of 
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AD YOU STOOD on 
- the banks of the 
Brazos in December 


of the year in which 
the nineteenth century be- 
came old enough to vote, and 
looked northeastward across’ 
the plains of central Texas, 
your attention would doubt- 
less have been attracted by a 
rolling cloud of dust. From 
out its yellow haze would 
have crept in time a struggling line of canvas-covered 
wagons. Iron-hard, bearded men, their faces tanned 
to the color of a much-used saddle, strode beside the 
wheels, their long-lashed blacksnakes cracking spas- 
modically, like pistol shots, between the horns of the 
plodding oxen. Weary-faced women in sunbonnets 
and calico, with broods of bare-legged, frowzy-headed 
youngsters huddled about them, peered curiously 
from beneath the arching wagon-tops. A thin fringe 
of mounted men astride of wiry ponies, long-barreled 
rifles resting on the pommels of their saddles, rode on 
either. flank of the slowly moving column. Other 
groups of alert and keen-eyed horsemen led the way 
and brought. up the rear. ‘Though these dusty 
migrants numbered less than half a thousand in all; 
though their garments were uniform only in their 
stern practicality and their shabby pic- 
turesqueness; though their only weapons 
were hunting rifles and the only music to 
which they marched was the rattle of 
harness and the creak of axletrees, they - 
formed, nevertheless, an army of invasion, 
bent on the conquest not of a people, how- 
ever, but of a wilderness. 

Who that saw that dusty column trail- 
ing across the Texan plains would have 4 
dreamt that these gaunt and shabby men 
and women were destined to conquer and 
civilize and add to our national domain a 
territory larger than the German Empire, with Switz- 
erland, Holland and Belgium thrown in? Yet that 
trek of the pioneers, “southwesterly by the Lone 
Star,” was the curtain raiser for that most thrilling 
of historic dramas, or rather melodramas: The Tak- 
ing of Texas. 

To understand the significance of that chain of 
startling and picturesque events which began with 


the stand of the settlers on the Guadalupe and culmi- - 


nated in the battle on the San Jacinto, without at 
least a rudimentary knowledge of the conditions 
which led up to it, is as impossible as it would be to 
master trigonometry without a knowledge of arith- 
metic. But do not worry for fear that you will be 
bored; the story is punctuated much too frequently 
with rifle shots and pistol cracks for you to yawn or 
become sleepy-eyed. 

The American colonization of Texas—then known 
as the Province of New Estramadura—began while 
Spain still numbered Mexico among her colonial 
possessions. When Iturbide ended Spanish rule in 
Mexico in 1821 and thereby made himself emperor of 
the third largest nation in the world (China and 
Russia alone being of greater area) he promptly con- 
firmed the land grants which had been made by the 
Spanish authorities to the American settlers in Texas, 
both he and his immediate successors being only too 
anxious to further the development of the wild and 
almost unknown region above the Rio Grande by 
these hardy, thrifty, industrious folk from the North. 
Under this official encouragement an ever-growing, 
ever-widening stream of American emigration went 
rolling Texasward. The forests echoed to the axe 
strokes of woodsmen from Kentucky; the desert was 
furrowed by the ploughshares of Ohio farmers; vil- 


lages sprang up along the rivers; the rolling prairies | 


were dotted with patches of ripening grain. Texas 
quickly became the magnet which drew thousands of 
the needy, the desperate and the adventurous. Men 
of broken fortunes, men of roving habits, adven- 
turers, land speculators, disappointed politicians, 
unsuccessful lawyers, men who had left their 
country for their country’s good, as well as multi- 
tudes of sturdy, thrifty, hard-working folk desirous 
of finding homes for their increasing families, poured 
into the Land of Promise afoot and on horseback, by 
boat and wagon train, until, by 1823, there were prob- 
ably not far from twenty thousand of these American 
outlanders established between the Sabine and the 
Pecos. 


EANWHILE the government of Mexico was be- 
ginning the quick-change act with which it has 
alternately amused and bored and angered the world 


wre 


to this day. The short-lived empire of Iturbide lasted 
but a year, the emperor meeting his end with his 
back to a stone wall and his face to a firing party. 
Victoria proclaimed Mexico a republic and himself its 
president. Pedraza succeeded him in 1828. Then 
Guerrero overthrew Pedraza, and Bustamente over- 
threw Guerrero, and Santa Anna overthrew. Busta- 
mente and made himself dictator, ruling the war- 
racked cquntry with an iron hand. Now a dictator, 
if he is t®hold his job, much less enjoy any peace of 
mind, must rule a people who, either through ignor- 
ance or fear, are willing to forget about their consti- 
tutional rights and to obligingly refrain from asking 
embarrassing questions. But the American settlers 
in Texas, as each of the Mexican usurpers discovered 
in his turn and to his very great discomfort, were not 
built according to these specifications. They were not 
ignorant and they were not in the least afraid, and 
when the privileges they had enjoyed were revoked 
or curtailed they resented it emphatically. 


. Alarmed by the rapid increase in the number of 


American settlers, disturbed by their independence: 


and self-reliance, and realizing that they were daily 
becoming a greater menace to the dictatorial and dis- 
honest methods of government which prevailed, the 
Mexican dictators determined to crush them before it 
was too late. In pursuance of this policy they inaug- 
urated a systematic campaign of persecution. Sixty- 
odd years later the Boers adopted the 
same attitude toward the British settlers 
in the Transvaal: that the Mexicans did 
toward the American settlers in Texas— 
and the same thing happened in both 
cases, 

For three years after Mexico achieved 
its independence, Texas was a separate 
state of the republic, with a government 
of its own. But in 1824, in pursuance of 
the anti-American policy, it was deprived 
of the privilege of self-government and 
added to the State of Coahuila. Shortly 
after this a law was passed forbidding the further 
settlement of Americans in Texas and even prohibit- 
ing Americans from trading in that region. And, to 
still further harrass and humilitate the Texans, a 
number of penal settlements, composed of the most 
desperate criminals in the Mexican prisons, were 
established in Texas. Heretofore the Texans, in 
recognition of their services in transforming Texas 
from a savage wilderness into a civilized and pros- 
perous state, had enjoyed immunity from taxes, but 
now customhouses were established and the settlers 
were charged prohibitive duties even on the necessi- 
ties of life. When they protested against so flagrant 
an injustice the Mexican government answered them 
by blockading their ports. Heavy garrisons were now 
stationed in the principal towns, the civil 
authorities were defied, and the settlers 
were subjected to the tyranny of unre- 
strained military rule. Still the Texans 
did not offer armed resistance. Their 
tight-drawn patience snapped, however, 
when, in 1834, Santa Anna, determined to 
crush the sturdy independence which ani- 
mated them for good and all, ordered a 
force of fifteen hundred men, under Gen- 
eral Cos, to enter Texas and disarm the 
Americans, leaving only one rifle to every 
five hundred inhabitants. That order was 
all that was needed to fan the smouldering embers 
of Texan resentment into the fierce flame of armed 
revolt. Were they to be deprived of those trusty 
rifles which they had brought with them.on their long 
pilgrimage from the North, which were their only 
resource for game, their only defense against Indians, 
their only means of resistance to oppression? Those 
were the questions that the settlers asked themselves, 
and they answered them at Gonzales, on the banks of 
the Guadalupe. 


T GONZALES was a small brass fieldpiece which 

had been given to the settlers as a protection 
from the Indians. A detachment of Mexican cavalry, 
some eight-score strong, was ordered to go to Gon- 
zales, capture the cannon, and disarm the inhabitants. 
News of their coming preceded them, however, and 
when the troopers reached the banks of the river 
opposite the town they found that all the boats had 
been taken to the other side, while the cannon which 
they had come to capture was drawn up in full view 
with a placard hanging from it. The placard bore 
the ominous invitation: “Come and take it.” The 
Mexican commander, spurring his horse to the edge 
of the river, insolently called upon the inhabitants 


to give up their arms, It was the same demand, 
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made for the same purpose, which an officer in a 
scarlet coat had made of another group of Americans 
on the village green at Lexington, three-score years 
before. It was the same demand! And the answer 
given was the same: “Come and take our weapons— 
if you can!” Though the Mexican officer had a force 
which outnumbered the settlers almost ten to one, he 
prudently decided to wait, for even in those days the 
ar of the Texas riflemen had spread across the 
and. , 

Meanwhile horsemen had carried the news of the 
raid on Gonzales to the outlying ranches and soon 
the settlers came pouring in, until by nightfall they 
very nearly equalled the soldiery in number. Know- 
ing the moral effect of getting in the first blow, they 
slipped across the river in the dark and charged the 
Mexican camp with a fierceness which drove the 
troopers back in panic-stricken retreat. As the Tex- 
ans were going into action a parson who accompanied 
them shouted: “Remember, men, that we’re fighting 
for our liberty! Our wives, our children, our homes, 
our country is at stake! The strong arm of Jehovah 
will lead us gn to victory and to glory! Come on! 
Come on!” 

The news of this victory, though insignificant in 
itself, was as kindling thrown on the fires of insur- 
rection. The settlers in Texas rose as one. In Octo- 
ber, 1835, in.a pitched battle near the Mission of the 
Immaculate Conception, outside of San Antonio, 
ninety-four Texan farmers, fresh from the plough, 
whipped four times that number of Mexicans to a 
standstill. In December, after a five days siege, the 
Alamo in San Antonio was carried by storm, General 
Cos and fourteen hundred Mexican regulars, with 
twenty-one pieces of artillery, surrendering to less 
than four hundred Texans. By Christmas of 1835 
Texas was left without an armed enemy within her 
borders. 

When word was brought to Santa Anna that the 
garrison of the Alamo had surrendered, he behaved . 
like a madman. With clenched fists and uplifted 
arms he swore by all the saints in the calendar that 
he would never unbuckle his swordbelt until Texas 
was once again a wilderness and every gringo settler 
was a fugitive, a prisoner or a corpse. As it was at 
San Antonio that the Mexicans had suffered their 
most humiliating defeat, so it was San Antonio that 
the Dictator chose as the place where he would wash 
out that defeat in blood, and, on the twenty-second of 
February, 1836, he appeared before the city at the 
head of four thousand troops—the pick of the Mexi- 
can army. After their capture of San Antonio the 
Texans, most of whom were farmers, had returned 
to their homes, Colonel W. Barrett Travis being left 
to hold it with only one hundred and forty-five men. 
With him were Davy Crockett, the stories of whose 

_ exploits on the frontier were already 
familiar in every American household, 
James Bowie, who had given his name to 
the terrible knife he had invented, and 
Bonham, the famous Indian-fighter and 
scout. A few days later thirty-two brave 
hearts from Goliad succeeded in getting 
through the lines of the besiegers, bring- 
ing the total strength of the garrison up 
to one hundred and seventy-seven. Sur- 
rounding them were four thousand! 


HE STORY of the last stand in the Alamo 
has been told so often that I hesitate to re- 
peat it here. Yet it is a tale of which Americans 
can never tire, any more than they ean tire of the 
story of Jones and the Bon Homme Richard or of 


Perry at Lake Erie. The Texans, too few in numbers 


to dream of defending the town, withdrew into the 
Alamo, an enormously thick-walled building, half 
fortress and half church, which derived its name from 
being built in a grove of alamo or cottonwood trees. 
For twelve days the Mexicans pounded the building 
with artillery and raked it with rifle fire. Day after 
day the little band of defenders strained their eyes 
across the prairie in search of the help that never 
came. Day after day the blood-red flag that signified 
“No quarter” floated above 
the Mexican lines and from 
the walls of the Alamo flaunt- 
ed defiantly the flag with a 
single star. At sunset on the 
fourth of March the Mexican Py 
bombardment abruptly ceased, 
but no one knew better than 
Travis that it was but the 
lull which preceded the 
breaking of the storm. Draw- 
(Continued on page g2) 
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The American Boy 


ON THE TRAIL OF FORGOTTEN AGES 


The Story of the Search for the Lost City of the Cliff-Dwellers 


CHAPTER X. 


EFORE LIGHT CAME 
breakfast was _ finished 


By HAROLD TITUS 


“The coyotes get in and out,” 
was the only reply. 

Soon after daybreak they 
started. 


and when the first radi- ee ee a ae eR TR ee ee a ee eer eneeeene tere, eee a “A waite of in cores s —_ 
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Had they been able to go down = sale—has also learned of the ruins, and the professor realizes that he must make haste to reach the ruins if = “Ts it all clear?” 
into the criss-crossing canyons = he is to arrive first and save the relics for scientific purposes. When they leave the train at Flagstaf, 2 “All clear, sir,” said Lew, but 
— oak bes ~~ pin = Arizona, they are met by their guide, “Long Tom" Collins, who has gathered horses and equipment for E ea ha whee in his rings 
simple enough, but once in those E the expedilion. Arnold agents are watching for them, but they slip out of town at night and gain a : anawered he reong en - oof etagrcadl 
gashes they could only get out = day's start over their adversaries, who follow them. Tom meets a party of Indians led by a chief who = turned his horse. ; 
by following their trail back, = is his friend. He arranges with the Indian to stampede the horses of the pursuing party. With this E “Doctor!” 
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day to reach the place, and that = been told marks the general locality of the reported ruins. Weeks are spent in searching the terribly = “Good—Good luck, sir,” said 
with hard riding. = rough country without finding the ancient city. They encounter a party that is in the region for the pur- = the young fellow, his face sober. 
Fr eine 3 Se gine perl i hig ng E pose of roping mountain lions for a circus. Long Tom explains the presence of Dr. Dick's party by 2 While the, satmer @ ae ge 
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“Yesterday we worked without = = and Dr. Dick saw Lew wave ‘to 

system, and it wasted time,” he iO: §6them from below, and answered 


said. “We have no time to waste 
because—well, for several reasons.” His 
face clouded a bit and the others knew he 
was thinking of those other horsemen, now 
probably riding that ragged country look- 
ing for their trail. “Guess we had better 
work as we worked before, Rand with Tom 
and Lew with me. We'll go in opposite 
directions and then work toward each 
other. How mich of this rim would ‘you 
say we should cover, Tom?” he ended. 

“Not mor’n half a mile,” replied the 
guide. “I figgered on this yere yesterday, 
an they’s no use goin’ mor’n quarter a 
mile each way. It'll be easier work then 
it was yesterday.” 

So they divided and made off along the 
rim. : 
“Watch things in a general way going 
down so as to become familiar with the 
nature of this rim,” advised the Doctor, 
“and then go over every inch of it on the 
way back.” 

Under the staring sun, without words, 
like hounds searching for a scent they 
stumbled and scrambled and slipped. Now 
it was down over the edge of the drop, 
clinging to crevices in the rock, risking the 
danger of encountering a slide of shale. 
Again it was lying flat and peering down 
to dizzy depths while they studied the 
formation below them for sign of a place 
where man or beast could cling to the cliff 
and work over to the cave. They could 
not see the aperture, but the bulging upper 
lip, or roof, was always clear to them. 

Once Rand thought he had made a worthy 
discovery in a ledge that ran along the 
wall far°below him. But when he called 
Tom the old man pointed out the fact that 
the ledge was less than fifty feet long and 
led from nowhere to thin space. And for 
a half hour Dr. Hapgood put his life in the 
balance to get far down toward where sheer 
drop began and reconnoiter, finding that 
his hopes of finding a path had been with- 
out foundation. So it was with all their 
searching and in late afternoon, exhausted, 
they sprawled on the ground under a pinon tree and 
faced the cold fact: 

There was no visible way up or down. 

“Them heathen wan’t human, Mister Hapgood,” 
declared Tom. “They wan’t human!” 

“They were human, Tom,” answered the other with 
deep graveness. “This is no time for exaggeration. 
Men were in that cavern. Men built that dwelling. 
Men must have reached it either from above or be- 
low, for there has been no great breaking off of the 
cliff face. How it all came about we do not know. 
But that is what we are going to find out!” 

His last words were uttered almost in desperation, 
but with it was an iron spirit, a staunch will to do 
and accomplish that impressed the others to silence, 
that awed them a trifle. 

And in the bright stillness, from the huge well 
below them came a mingling of shrill sounds, weak- 
ened by the distance, but none the less uncanny. 

“Coyotes!” muttered the professor. “They’re in 
there, and coyotes can’t fly!” 

He sprang to his feet and commenced pacing up 
and down, head bent, fingers intertwining. Then, 
without speaking, he walked away toward the pro- 
truding part of the rim that formed the roof of the 
cave. 

It sloped gradually from the mesa for a hundred 
feet; then, with a plunge, all but a straight drop, 
thrust downward twenty-five more. This last was 
so steep that no man could descend and avoid to- 
bogganing into eternity, without aid from above. 

“Saddle up!” the professor ordered sharply, re- 


Dr. Dick’s White Face Showed as He Drew Himself Upward. 


turning to the others. 
supplies over here. 
end of a rope!” 

“Doctor!” _ : 
y Lew’s exclamation was half protest, half admira- 

on. “4 

“It’s the only way! It means make or break with 
me—it must be done!” 

In the man’s tone was a finality that would not 
be questioned, and with fresher thrills the boys 
caught their horses and prepared for the journey 
back to camp. te 

Little rest for them that night. Tired bodies for- 
got food when they reached their base and, after their 
eyes had been closed only a few minutes, it seemed, 
Dr. Dick was shaking them from their blankets. 


“No rest for us now, boys, until something hap- 
pens, be it good or bad,” he said, throwing more 
wood on the fire. Br 


As they ate he explained his plan: 


“We'll take all the ropes we have and tie them 
together. We'll snub them to a tree, or rig a post 
of some sort up there.~ Lew, I guess, will have to 
leave us for a while and stay below so he can signal 
to Tom and Rand when I want rope let out or slack 
taken in, because they can’t see me from above. 
When I get in—Well, if I don’t discover a way out 
we'll think about that later. I’m afraid, though, it 
would chafe the rope to the point of danger to drag 
a man’s weight up over that rim.” 

“Well, how in the world do you figure on getting 
out, then?” demanded Lew, 


“We'll return to camp, bring 
I’m going over that rim on the 


his greeting. They set busily 
to work. Four lariats were fastened firmly 
together, the knots tied and inspected with 
the greatest caution. For the first time 
on the trip old Tom seemed to take an 
absorbing interest in the proceedings. He 
forgot to be satirical, neglected to make 
his ironical jests in the face of trying cir- 
cumstances, 

“Now, Mister Hapgood, you don’t want 
fer to put this yere rope round enny 
rock,” he advised. “She’ll chafe when we 
let her out if you do. They ain’t no tree 
near ’nough, but we kin’ rig up a good 
post behint thet thar rock an’ peel her 
smooth, so’s th’ rope’ll slip easy.” 

He indicated a firmly-planted boulder 
almost on the edge of the rim. 

“See thet crack?” he asked, pointing to 
a erevice that showed in the solid rock 
behind it. “We'll drive our post in thar 
an’ she’ll stick ’till kingdom come!” 

So while other preparations were made 
Tom cut down a stout pinon tree, selected 
a section of the trunk that was fairly 
straight and peeled the bark from it. This 
he drove firmly into the crack behind the 
boulder, putting all the force of his strong 
arms into swings of the axe. Then, tamp- 
ing small stones in behind it, he tested 
the post thoroughly and pronounced it a 
trustworthy anchor. 

“Well, we’re about ready, I guess,” said 
Dr. Hapgood, with a faint smile. 

The others stood hesitant, for the mo- 
ment was at hand and under its spell they 
knew not what to say. 

Then with a burst of genuine feeling 
Tom said: 

“Now, Mister Hapgood, do be careful!” 

It was the old man’s high concern that 
set matters aright, for the others could 
not help laughing at his earnestness, the 
professor showing the greatest hilarity. 

“Don’t worry, Tom,” he answered. “With 
three good men and true helping me there’s 
no danger!” 

He made a loop in the end of the rope 
for his foot and another higher up for a secure hand- 
hold. Then, walking to the break in the sharp drop 
toward the rim he sat down, put his foot in the place, 
grasped the upper loop firmly and looked back. 

“Are you ready?” 

Tom, holding the rope which was snubbed twice 
about the post, examined his crude apparatus once 
more. 

“Ready, Mister Hapgood—an’ be careful!” 

Rand, who stood behind Tom, also holding to the 


rope, joined in the caution, but the doctor appeared 
not to hear them. 


“Pay out easily, now,” he ordered. 
your eye on Lew.” 


Down he went, scrubbing slowly over the face of 
the rock, careful of every move, working steadily to- 
ward that point where he would no longer slide, but 
would swing off over the edge. 


Lew watched the proceedings from the pit down 
there, excited beyond words. He saw Dr. Dick crawl 
down over the lip of the cave, looking little bigger 
than a fly. Watched with quivering breath as the 
professor thrust his legs from the last inches of rock 
and had nothing but five hundred feet of thin air be- 
low him. Down, down to his waist, to his chest, and, 
finally, he swung clear of the rock, a dangling speck 
of humanity, as the rope payed out. 


Then, and not until then, was Lew able to judge 
the proportions of the yawning cavern. He saw that 
it must be almost fifty feet from roof to floor and 
that the cavern was at least ten times as long as it 
was high, All the while he stood ready, shirt tied to 


“Then keep 
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a stripped limb, watching the doc- 
tor and ready to signal. The two SO eee 
at the rope above gave the pro- : 7 - 
fessor twenty-five feet of line after he disappeared over the rim before 
stopped paying out. Then they waited for orders. 


Hanging with his one hand, Dr. Dick waved the other arm up and down. Upand down @& 
went Lew’s shirt and, obeying, the men above gave the rope more slack. Ten feet and 
it stopped. Another order for more and again Tom and Rand let the line slip cautiously 
So it continued until the professor dangled over the 
abyss at the end of almost a hundred feet of hemp, which; from below, looked like so 


about their improvised windlass. 


much spider web. 


Then came the signal to hold fast and Lew suddenly realized another fact pertaining 
to the proportions of that place above him. Dr. Hapgood was swinging there, a good 
As they had been unable to judge the magnitude of the cavern, 
But with the 


fifty feet from the wall. 
so they had lacked the ability to estimate the overhang of that roof. 
professor there it was clear: The roof of the cave jutted out half a hundred 
feet beyond the line of the floor! : 

“But how’s he going to make it?” Lew demanded of the silence about him. 
“He’s been let down, and that’s all the good it’ll do him!” 

And while the boy muttered aloud to himself over the puzzle he saw the 
happening that silenced him and made a cold damp start to his pores. 

Pulling with his hands and shoving with his foot, Dr. Dick commenced to 
swing back and forth! Out and out, like a child in its swing, increasing 
the arcs that his body described as it rushed to and fro up there in unsupport- 
ing space! His hat blew off and floated down in the stillness of Jate afternoon. 
Further and further out he swung, harder and harder he strained at the rope. 
Not a whisper, not a sound! His clothing fluttered from the rushing through 


the air, but it was all unreal, all ghostly, there in that soundless area. Each ° 


time his body hurtled inward, Dr. Dick came nearer the ledge; each time he 
swept away it seemed as though the strands must part and fling him out and 
down to dreadful death. But somehow it held; his plan worked out and, 
gradually, by that frightful route, he approached his goal. Dept 

The men above could not see. They felt the peculiar strain on the rope and 
knew that the doctor was still there, but the coming and going of stress puzzled 
them and they strained in the waiting, not knowing what transpired below, 
hanging grimly to the line, doing their duty, and watching the post about which 
it was snubbed for any sign of weakening. ; 

“Look at that!” 

In a harsh whisper Rand uttered the words. 

“What? Where at?” ~ : 

- “Out there!” He pointed over the rim. “Watch! There! See it?” 

“Oh, my!” groaned Tom as he caught a flash,of the doctor’s swinging body 
when it came into view for the barest instant. “I'ma sailor if this yere ain’t 
goin’ to end up in a funeral!” 

He trembled and clung desperately to the line. ; 

Sr on, boy, hang on!” he cried. ‘“He’s plumb loco an’s goin’ to be 
ki hig - s : 

But even as he spoke the rope came slack. 

“He’s off!” cried Tom. “Hither in thet cave er A ‘ 

“Well I guess he’s in all right,” he muttered after peering down into 
the canyon, “Lew ain’t makin’ ho fuss.” 

Lew was not making a fuss, surely. He stood transfixed by what 
he saw. Wider and wider the little professor made his gasp-provek- 
ing are until it seemed as though the force of his driving swing must 
part the thin line that held him. But each foot added:to the swoop, 
terrifying, though it was, brought him closer to the ledge and 
finally, after a last outward rush through the air. : 
-that made Lew cry aloud and struggle to close his 
rebellious eyes, Dr. Dick, with not so much as an 
inch to spare, risking the utmost disaster by the 
attempt, let go his hand hold and flung himself 
out toward the wall of the old cliff dwelling. With arms 
upraised, face downward, he crashed into the ancient masonry. 
His body hung over the parapet, head inside, feet dangling 
above the abyss. 


For an endless moment the doctor did not move. Then Lew 
commenced to breathe once more as he saw the legs draw 
themselves upward and Dr. Dick swing to a sitting position 
on the wall. He waved his hand in greeting and shouted 
something which, because of the echoing, Lew could not under- 
stand. But the movement and the unintelligible sound reas- 
sured the boy and he grinned as he watched his friend make 
the rope end fast. 


Dr. Dick disappeared behind the wall and there followed 
a half hour’s waiting while day waned to evening. At the 
end of that time the professor appeared again and once 
more shouted. But in that tangle of bouncing sound no 
word could be distinguished and after striving to make out 
what was being said Lew shook his head and, by signs, 
conveyed the idea of his inability. Dr. Dick motioned for 
him to come closer to the foot of the cliff, drew a notebook 
from his pocket and commenced to write. By the time the 
boy had crossed the flat the doctor had finished and was 
standing erect, waiting for him. He held something in one ~ 
hand and from his motions Lew understood that he intended 
to drop it. He waved his arms to signify readiness and saw 
a white speck flash against the darkness of the cavern, 
growing bigger and bigger until it thudded into the shale 
a few yards from him. It was a piece of paper wrapped 
about a stone and on the paper was written this message: 


“A big job is before me. It will take time. I'll keep this 
end of the rope fast so I can pull in supplies that you will. 
have to lower to me. Make grub and water fast to the line, 
let it down and I will pull it in. Don’t worry. It may take 
time and hard work, but the possible end is worth it.” 

The boy puzzled over the message. 

“He wants grub and water; he must be intending to stay 
there indefinitely. I’ll bet he’s up against it and won’t let 
us know. He doesn’t want us to worry.” 

The boy made his way toward his horse after signaling 
assurance that the message would be obeyed, and as he X 
mounted he muttered: 

“fe has the nerve of an army, but it won’t do to leave 
him there alone—not while the rest of us are around!” 


CHAPTER XI. 


tit by THE THRESHOLD of his dream world Dr. Hapgood 
stood atop the wall that ran along the floor of the cave. 
He had gained it at the lowest point and there it was that 
he paused breathless in the silence of coming evening to 


they _* 


Dr. Dick Commenced to 
Swings Back and Forth. 


determine, 


> poet pl 
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sizes. 


smaller, 


built on 


S ered to greater heights. 


_or,eight feet across. 
to be of the same superior workmanship, for the 
greater number of them were still in a splendid 
state of preservation. 


Floors of the second and higher stories had been 
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make his first detail- 
ed survey. He was 
at the end of the 


trail of forgotten ages and on the scene, he felt sure, 
where the last incidents in the history of a lost race 
had been enacted and it was the nature of those incidents that 
had vanished from the memory of men that he had come to 


The wall had been built as closely to the outer edge of the 
cave as was possible and still maintain the straight line. It 
stretched from end to end, broken in places but yet maintain- 
ing enough of its original contour to render an 
accurate idea of its appearance when in perfect 
condition. 


The. units were stone blocks, well 
dressed and firmly mortared. They were 
of different lengths and heights, but the 
thickness was uniform at about ten 


, inches. 


The height of the wall where Dr. Hap- 


_ good stood was a dozen feet, and below 


him, he knew from mere hasty observa- 
tion, had been two tiers of rooms, or two 
stories. On either hand the parapet tow- 
To the left it 
seemed twice as tall and to the right it 
went up and up in perfect angles until 
he was certain space had been provided 
for at least six stories of the low little 
rooms, 


The walls that made partitions in the struc- 
> ture went from the main stretch of masonry in 
precise right angles. They formed rooms of varied 
He could see from where he stood that some 
of the apartments had been well toward twenty 
feet in width, but that the vast majority were much 


the general run being no more than six 
Those dividing walls seemed 


wooden beams that were firmly imbedded 
in the masonry. The protruding ends of 
these supports still showed through the 
outer wall in places, although some had 
rotted away. !tany of the floors, like the 
roofing, had fa!.°n in and the bottom of 
the enclosurc wis covered with refuse, 
broken timbers. adobe mud and masses of 
twigs and branck<s that had gone to make 
up the flooring. 


The outer wal! was punctured at inter- 
vals by holes of irregular sizes. Some 


were like loopholes, while others were a . 


foot or more square. They were windows. 
In the rear wall doors had been left. 
Not doors in the modern sense, for 
they were of such scant measure- 
ments that a man would be forced 
to crawl through on his hands and 


yf, knees. 


The depth of the cave varied 
greatly, but in no place had the 
dwelling been carried clear to the 
rear wall, and behind the entire 
structure was room in which to 
move about and to work and, if 
necessary, to fight. 

And from where did all this 
come? Dr. Dick, alone on the para- 
pet, shivered as he became con- 
scious of the night cold, but the 
thoughts that sang through his ac- 
tive mind held him in the position. 
» From where did all this come? He 
found himself asking the 
question aloud. No trail, 
no machinery of elevation! 
Yet here was story upon 
story of solid masonry— 
from where? 


—s ~ 


mination, the strength 
needed for such an under- 
taking must have been 
enormous! 
then, in characterizing this weird 
people as the sort who would go 
to any physical end to preserve 
their last families, 
ideals, their last hopes? Surely, 
no weak, shiftless strain could 
have done all this! 


So while the stars worked out 
of the pale heavens and the moon 
rose to dim their luster, Dr. Hap- 
good watched the shades of the 
Cliff Dwellers come from the 
grim, sullen past at the bidding 
of his imagination and troop be- 
fore him. Saw their patient till- 
ing of the soil, saw their quiet 
homes in the fertile valleys. 
Then, like a chill blast, came the 
hordes from the north, Navajo 
and Ute and Apache, to war and 
destroy. Into the cliffs 

went the victims of 
%. their assaults, to strug- 


(Continued on page $0) 
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Was he not right, . 


their last - 
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A patented way of adjusting buttons so they 
allow your boy free motion, without the 
drawstring that’s a/ways in the way. Costs 
no more than the old kind. . Perfect in fit, 
“set”? andstyle. All sizes; perfect tailoring; 
guaranteed fadeless. 


papeless lou 


PATENTED 
7 


- | 
ro . 
50 Cents and Up 
Appeals to the boy’s neatness and pride. 

Boys’ Book of Games— FREE 
Fine to entertain, amuse and instruct oe 
the youngsters. Also gives the # 
mother full information about Tape- 
less Blouses and Youths’ Shirts. 
Write for it, giving dealer’s name, 


Schaffner Bros., Dept, 5, Cleveland, 0. 
Complete line of Youths’ Shirte— 
Pleated and Negliges. 


OBLONG RUBBER BUTTON 


Hose Supporter 


For Women and Children 


qe hig i) Vy 
ig 
‘ i 
Growing youngsters need 
something light. but sub- 
stantial to hold their” 

- «ai stockings. Thatsome- 
thing is the VieeFGup Hose Sup- 
porter with its exclusive features— 
Oblong Rubber Button, Hump 
Loop, and cloth covered base. 

Sample pair of Pin-ons 

for children (give age) 16 cents. 

Sample set of four Sew-ons 

for Women 60 cents postpaid. 


Sold Everywhere 


“< 

THE CLEVERLY ”—the new College Model 
A FRENCH Pacemaker! Stitched brim can be turned up or 
down at any angle. Of fine cloths; silk-serge lined; leather 
sweat-band. Dark Brown Striped; Light Gray Striped; Dark 
Gray Striped; Black and White Check. Worth more, but we 
charge only $1.00 PREPAID. Simply state size and color 
and enclose $1.00. Write for 1914 Style Book— FREE. 
FRENCH CO., 245 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


YOU CAN DRAW 


and earn $25 to $150 weekly if you like 
drawing and learn from Jack Smith, fa- 
mous cartoonist who shows arealrecord 
on the world’s greatest papers. He esoehes 

ae you. wit is 
ore Ak) Saond ; 


own pencil by 
NEW YORK HERALD 


mail his se- 
The Globe | cretsandmeth- 
New York Pires 


eds which he 
WASHINGTON MERALD 


guarantees 
PHILADELPHIA RECOR 


will make you 
draw perfect 
expression and 


action pictures. Send 6c postage for valuable free lessons, car- 
toon booklet and explanation. JACK SMITH’S OWN CARTOON 
SCHOOL, Knickerbocker Building, 1402 Broadway, New York 


Engines of both 2-cycle and 4-cycle 

type for boats of all sizes. Material 

and workmanship guaranteed. We 

are largest builders of 2-cycle 

marine engines in the world and hea 
there are over 1000 dealers who sell{ omer surs mom 4% 10° 
Gray Enginesand give Gray service, ¥ 3045 HA—1106 CRUNDERS 


Write for three valuable books sbout Gray Motors and complete’ 


Motor Boats. Gray Metor Co., Gray Motor Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
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Leaped Past the Front of the Engine, 


An Evened Account 


By JAMES WILLIAM JACKSON 


| 66 HY HANSON! Did you come all 

the way through this raging 
storm just to do me that fa- 
vor? 

Ben Meager, with astonishment written 
on his face, ‘helped Hanson to get out of an 
overcoat which was literally running 
streams of water. Outside the house a 
howling storm was whistling, whirling and 
sheeting blankets of waters. Gutters were 
more than ankle deep and electric lights 
were out of commission. But Hanson had 
faced the weather for three miles to tell 
Meager of a position which might give him 
permanent work and good wages. 

“T knew you would be through on the rail- 
road to-morrow; and I knew how much you 
needed steady employment,” Hanson ex- 
plained, as if any apology were needed for 
his kindly act. 

“You are one man in a thousand,” Meager 
declared, as he gratefully took Hanson's 
hat and hung it where it could drip into the 
kitchen sink. “I'll get square with you for 
that some day if I have to walk to your 
house on my hands through a freshet. My! 
To think of your paddling through this 
awful night to help me.” 

Meager’s appreciation was in no wise 
lessened by the fact that Hanson’s favor 
had been a useless one. Meager had already 
heard of the position at the salt works and 
had already found out that he was too late 
for it. It was a disappointment, to be sure 
because the work he had now, substituting 
on a local freight crew with Hanson, would 
finish the next day, when the regular man 
came on again. 

That he needed steady employment and 
wages he frankly admitted when Hanson 
expressed regret at being too late. He had 
been out of work for months. And to com- 
plicate matters tragically his father had 
been very seriously injured during that 
time. He was likely to be a cripple for a 
|long while after the injury healed. The 
doctor even feared a permanent trouble 
unless Mr. Meager could secure the atten- 
tion of a famous expert. ; 

Along with the problem of unpaid grocer’s 
and butcher’s bills Meager had pondered 
ways and means of securing money to pay 
that expert. But it had seemed a foolish 
dream, all the more so now. He had work 
'for only another day toward buying food, 
ithe local papers spoke of hundreds of men 
just laid off in the city, and he had lost 
the one chance in a thousand of that per; 
manent place which Hanson had been too 
late in bringing to his attention. 

“But I don’t care,” he insisted, with an 
affectionate slap on his mate’s back. “You 
were mighty good to think of me and take 
such trouble on a miserable night. I'll pay 
you back for it somehow.” 


HE REPEATED that promise the next 
morning, when he and Hanson met on 
the local run of the freight. For the time 
| being, however, he had his hands full in 
attending to business. As the. freight 
clanked its way to each successive station 
there were busy times in toting cargo across 
tracks. Here were unloaded boxes of soap, 
there giant cuts of beef done up in burlap. 
Again a husky member of the crew shoul- 
dered a barrel of flour and _ staggered 
through the iron fence gates of the four- 
track road to dump the load on the freight 
house floor. 

In the course of time the local rolled up 
to Walderburg, a more or less lonely 
country place. Hanson and Meager 
wobbled over from the car to the station 
|with'a hefty farm machine, a clumsy sort 
of a mower attachment. Half in and half 
out of the freight house the bulky thing 
turned on Meager. It would have rolled 
out and tumbled upon him the next instant, 
with the probable result of a broken leg, 
if Hanson had not been quick as lightning 
in saving the situation. 

“You are piling up favors, Hanson,” 
Meager laughed, a little nervously, as he 
realized how narrowly he had escaped an 
accident. “All right; I’m on the watch to 
get even with you, you know.” . 
| The conductor just then, with sun-bur- 
nished.face and with a red bandanna hand- 
kerchief flapping around his neck, came out 
of the station and called an order for 
Hanson to take a coal car off the siding 
and put it behind a box car in the middle 
of the train. 

“Aye, aye, sir!” Hanson responded, add- 
Pat in a grim undertone, “I can live a few 


minutes longer without a drink of water.” 

Meager, eager to do his mate any kind 
of a turn, offered to cut the train while 
|Hanson ran out to the station pump. He 
| would have attended to the whole job, but 
jthe conductor was a stickler for having 
work done by the men in turn as he 
indicated. 


Hanson, suffering from thirst in an after- 
noon which had turned warm after the 
rain, sped over to the water supply. Ben 
crossed the trackseand broke the coupling 
of the train where Harris sat in the open 
doorway of an empty car dangling his legs 
and grinning at those who worked while he 
took a turn at resting. 

While Hanson was drinking Meager sig- 
naled the engineer. The engine snorted and 
pulled ahead with a number of cars left 
fastened to its tail. Then, as Hanson came 
over to attend to the remainder of the 
switches, 
drink, which he, too, sorely needed. 

While Hanson was drilling across the line 
toward the solitary coal car which he could 
easily get alone, Meager’s attention was 
attracted by an apple tree some distance up 
the track. He was hungry and he thought 
the others might also appreciate a pocketful 
of fruit. 
son was opening a switch to let the engineer 
go from the middle to the side track. 


T IS a see-saw kind of work to shift 
from track to track. Hanson still had 
another switch to lead from the side track 
to the trestle on which the coal car stood, 
so situated that wagons could back up 
under it and against the high bank. Signal- 
ing the engineer to follow him, Hanson 
threw that switch. Then he started down 
the wooden path of the trestle toward the 
coal car, to get the coupling ready. 

Meager observed all that in a sidewise 
kind of view while he batted the tree for 
apples. He remembered afterward, too, 
having heard the terrified squaking of hens 
in the yard of a lonely hbuse some distance 
away. A dog over there, evidently playing 
ringmaster with the chickens, had started 
the wild, scolding fowl on a circus run. 

Then Meager saw the accident which be- 
fell Hanson. Hanson must have been 
watching the dog-and-chicken chase. The 
indulgence cost him dear in taking his 
attention from the trestle walk. The plank- 
way should have been stout, but Meager 
suddenly saw his mate take a step and 

lunge a leg through it heavily. With a 
rantic lurch the man tried to save himself 
and narrowly 
some twenty feet over the trestle edge. 

“Ouch!” Meager ejaculated, his breath 
coming sharply through his teeth as Hanson 
sprawled heavily forward and fell over the 
rail. He had been looking squarely toward 
his mate at the moment and felt, sympa- 


thetically, all the raspy snap of the wrench- 


ing, nasty fall. 

With a forgotten apple in each hand, 
Meager watched and looked to see Hanson 
pull himself out of the hole quickly. But 
he appeared to be caught in something like 
the grip of a bear trap. Sunk clear to his 
thigh, he seemed to be locked in the hole, 
as if—and that was the case—a broken 
plank-end came up with his leg when he 
pulled and held him with a tighter hold. 

The prisoner struggled hard to free him- 
self. Grasping the steel track with both 
hands, he wrenched fiercely at his leg, as 
: he would have torn himself apart to get 
oose, 
wear him out. He strained to the point of 
apparent exhaustion. Then, pausing a sec- 
ond in the battle with that uncanny, fish- 
hook hold, he cast a quick, despairing glance 
behind him. 


Meager, following the glance, saw to his | 


sudden horror that there was no time for 
dazed lingering. Hanson, with his leg fill- 
ing the hole so that he could not get a hand 
in to help himself, was a hopeless prisoner. 


And Mike, the engineer, was already cross- | 


ing over from the middle to the side track, 
backing down his train on top of tHe un- 
fortunate man, who was held in spite of 
himself astraddle of the rail along which 
the grinding wheels would come. 

“Keep back, Mike!” Meager yelled, throw- 
ing the apples away in his sudden, mad 
excitement. “Keep back!” he sereamed. 


Standing halfway between the engine and | 


the point where Hanson was caught, he 
strained his voice to the utmost. 

But the call was drowned in the sudden 
screech of a fast express ‘train up around 
the bend. It was a long, drawn-out whistle 
for a couple of crossings and the station 
which the train was in the habit of passing 
at a bound. The expresses always came 
down the grade here with a continuous 
screech and a pounding velocity that made 
people scamper a safe distance away, in 
peg of the swishing roar and sucking 

ust. 


[= MIKE, the engineer, could not hear 
Meager, he could see him no better from 
the other side of the cab. Thence, too, a 
box car crossing the switch cut off his view 
of Hanson’s predicament. The fireman, to 
be sure, might have seen Meager’s gesticu- 


Meager himself went after a 


He ran up to the tree while Han- |} 


escaped toppling backward | 


But the effort appeared simply to | 
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The American Boy 


OYS, you can hit the 
mark every time with 

a KING Air Rifle. It 
shoots straight and true—just 
like aregular gun. Every boy 
knows the famous KING 
1000-shot Lever Action Re- 
peater—the‘‘thousand-shootin’ 
air gun.’’ You can now get the 
KING Lever Action Repeater, 
in the same high quality, in 
just the size and weight that’s 
easiest for you to handle. 


The KING is the air-rifle 
that has years of success back of 
it. Chances are that dad used 
a KING when he was a boy. 


KING Air Rifles are on sale 
in most good hardware, toy 
and sporting-goods stores. If 
you can’t find them in your 
town, don’t take a substitute. 
Write us for catalog, select 
the gun you want, and we’ll 
ship it on receipt of price. 


The Markham 


Air Rifle Co. 
PLYMOUTH, MICH. 


Pacific Coast Office: 
717 Market Street, 
San Francisco, California 
Phil B. Bekeart Co., 
Managers 


Sand & Hulfish 
Southern 
Representatives 
11 Hansa Haus, 
Baltimore, Md. 


May, 1914 
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lations; but hé was rattling his irons in the 
fire to get up more steam. ‘ ba 

Nor could anybody in or around .the sta- 
tion sense the situation. The stalled. rear 
half of the freight train entirely ‘cut off*all 
sight of Hanson from that quarter. Big 
Bill.Harris; was apparently asleep in..his 
empty ¢ar.-with his legs still dangling, in- 
differently out of the doorway. i 

And there seemed to be not a living» soul 
anywhere around the lonely house, “Meager 
alotie’“comprehended the imminence .of a 
tragedy, as well as the need for instant 
action, With another futile yell at the 
engine and a wild wave of his arms, he 
turned toward Hanson. There was a long 
stretch of clean path ‘running.beside the 
tracks. ‘With a’ leap» Meager ‘was -on. it, 
bounding at his top speed to lend the en- 
dangered Hanson a hand before the freight 
should bear down upon him and grind him 
to pulp. . — 

Hanson had been trying again madly: to 
free himself. But his efforts: were plainly 
useless. Then he turned his head and 
seemed to be shouting at the engineer. The 
whistle of the express, however, was rising 
in a reucous scream. The train was coming 
on down the line with a pounding thum- 
thum-thum, rapid as a feverish pulse. There 
was no use in shouting now. One of the 
wheels of the box car going over the switch 


was grating out an ear-splitting screech in- 


protest at the friction; the clatter of the 
freight combined with a dozen other noises 
to make it impossible for anybody to hear 
anything else. 

And slowly the grinding line of cars bore 
down upon the captive, desperate man. A 
considerable part of them had now passed 
from the middle to the side track. With 
only a few feet to go they would in a 
moment strike over the other switch onto 
the siding trestle. And then, in two or 
three turns of a wheel, they would reach 
Hanson, 


With his teeth biting into his lip until the 
blood ran, Meager spurted. There was not 
a second—not a breath of time to waste if 
he meant to reach and help Hanson before 
the freight cut him to shreds. Rapidly he 
spun the ribbon of a path under his feet, 
aiming for the point where he could stumble 
across the rock-ballasted, four-track road at 
be 3! Demag angle and with the least loss 
of time. 


Hanson saw him coming, and with a 
pitiful gesture bade him hurry. Meager, a 
chill in his heart, wondered if he would be 
in time. If Hanson could not pull himself 
out, could anybody else hope to do it soon 
enough? 

Yet Meager had adopted the only course 
that might help. There had not been time 
to run up to Mike’s engine and stop it be- 
fore the tragedy developed. With a strain- 
ing effort to increase his speed Meager 
leaped forward. 


ND THEN, just below the station, a 

snorting up-train burst into view. At 
sight of it Meager mentally groaned, It 
seemed as if all the rolling stock of the road 
were suddenly bent upon blocking his 
breathless course. He had figured that the 
down express would flash by him before he 
got abreast of Hanson and was ready to 
cut across; but at the vision of that up-train 
hurrying to balk him he turned like a flash 
to cross the rails immediately. 


The express was already near enough to 
inspire a dread of its rush, a long line of 
reeling cars behind the engine. From his 
knowledge of railroading, Meager knew the 
hurtling locomotive was coming along at the 
rate of about eighty feet a second, warning 
everybody, as a streaking fire-engine might, 
to halt while it fired by. 


And Meager was appalled by the fact that 
the express now disputed his instant cross- 
ing. It would take the line of cars at least 
ten seconds to pass a given point. And 
Meager had not a second to spare. He was 
yards. away from Hanson; he had aban- 
doned the smooth, free-running path for a 
stumbling course over the rock ballast; and 
now the express would rob him of twice 
the time he counted upon for wrenching his 
rhate free. 


With a savage spring he leaped over the 
stone-heaped tracks. A sudden, purposeful 
fire charged him as he bounded to meet the 
rushing Pullmans; for out of the very dif- 


ficulty he snatched an inspiration. 


He.cleared the matter of sixteen feet be- 
tween him and the disputed track while the 
express in that time flung itself a hundred 
and sixty feet closer tovhim:- And as Meager 
neared its course it’ seemed to spring at 
him.*. Yet’ the young fellow’s flinching was 
only apparent... When;the locomotive came 
at his throat, so to speak, he “suddenly 
bunched his slight figure,.shriveling it as if 
it had been stung by a nest of wasps. Then, 
with the bulking, face ofthe. roaring train 
peering into ‘his, his «crouched :body leaped 
up and shot as if ‘straight from:a cannon 
past the .front.of the engine, which darted 


with the venom of a snake for its prey—and |./f} 


missed ! 


Dropped. “in a.heap on the other side 
Meager bounded up like a ball, heediess of 
the bleeding’ scratches* which. streaked his 
hands with red. “While the express -was 
still thundering its cars ‘past the point the 
young fellow bunched his figure once more 
and,shot in another jump. over the. side- 
track, just a breath ahead of the freight. 
For the second time in an instant he had 
cheated a hulking mass of its prey! 


Dizzied by his tumbling journey, Meager 
nevertheless staggered to his feet without 
the loss of a moment. 
was still a dozen yards out ‘of his reach, 
ble the freight was. literally .at his coat 
ails. 
race for Hanson by. about a breath of time; 
but a breath of time would not have been 
enough to extricate the trapped man. 


No longer figuring on that, however, 
Meager outstripped the freight in a light- 
ning jump for the point where the trestle 
track split away from the main line. His 
heart was thumping wildly as he reached 
the spot, for nothing now but a flashing 
— would give Hanson a chance for his 
ife. 


Gasping as he stooped, Meager snatched 
at the switch lever. The wheels of the 
freight, spurting as if to stop him, were 
within inches as he pulled the bar. over. 
But the points would not go. With a wrench 
that threatened to buckle the steel bar or 


to burst Meager’s' heart, the young fellow | 


fiercely massed his strength and lurched 
himself upon the lever. 

It was a second of utter despair—defeat. 
The wheels rolled on moekingly ; one more 
blink of an eyelash, another inch or two and 
they would————— 


bar went down 


THEN, suddenly, the 
As 


with a crash, the points flew over! 


- Meager tumbled away from the collapsing 


lever the screeching freight glided harm- 
lessly down the main track, 


Mike began to sense the situation then. 
He was slowing off as the conductor, the 
end of his bandanna flung to the wind, 
oan hurrying around the end of the up 
rain. 


Aided by the half-aroused Bill Harris he 
smashed away the walk around Hanson to 
get the brakeman’s leg free. But in the 
course of the smashing he uttered an 
ejaculation and bent down for a closer in- 
vestigation. 


The underside of the walk was badly 
burned ; several of the trestle supports were 
eaten nearly through by fire. If Mike’s 
train had ever tried to pass over the weak- 
ened section of that siding it would have 
been hopelessly ditched. 


“Rascally tramps and their careless 
camps!” the conductor stormed, “Oh, but 
I'd like to give them one more warming.” 


He turned then to the slowly recovering 
Meager. “Son, put it in your diary that 
you saved a good brakeman to-day, a couple 
thousand dollars worth of fine china in that 
box car there and a whole freight section 
with its crew. Good work! If the road 
doesn’t officially give three cheers for that 
it won't be for the want of an eloquent 
report from me.” ; 


The weak and trembling Hanson was just 
then shaking Meager’s hand. in fervent 
gratitude. A week later he shook it with 
more strength, for the road not only 
thanked Meager, it gave him a permanent 
situation at a satisfactory wage and sent a 
check which eventually secured expert 
treatment for Meager’s father and enabled 
mel return to the duty of supporting his 
amily, 
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Tipping the Arrows 


MEN AND BOYS who shoot with bow and arrow in any part of the world have come 


to know of the arrows made by F. S. Barnes of Forest Grove, Oregon. 


The repu- 


The ‘captive: Hanson’ 


He could have beaten; the cars-in a. 


Dancing is delightful 
to the music of the Victrola 


Every one enjoys dancing to music of such splendid 
volume, such clearness and perfect rhythm—and the 
Victrola plays as long as any one wants to dance. 

The Victrola brings to you all kinds of music and 
entertainment, superbly rendered by 
the world’s greatest artists who make 


records exclusively for the Victor. 
Any Victor dealer will gladly play the latest dance music 
There are Victors 


or any other music you wish to hear. 


N 
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and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to $500. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


Wear Holeproof Hose Yourself 
Get them. for the Children 


Buy six pairs of Holeproof Stockings or 
Socks this month for yourself, your husband 
and for the children. They’ll last without: 
holes for six months or longer. 

If any of the six pairs fail within six months 
we will replace them with new hose free. 

Thus you can depend on having good hose 
all summer and fall, without the trouble and 
bother of darning. Think of the convenience. 

These hose will stand the roughest play 
that the most active children engage in. 

They will not wear out within six months. 
Yet they are trim, neat and stylish. For we 


[relepraet 


$1.50 per box and up for six pairs of 


guarantee the thinnest Holeproofs—as sheer 
as any hose on the market—just the same as 
the heavier weights. 

The genuine Holeproofs are sold in your town, 
Write for dealers’ names, We ship direct where 
no dealer fs near, char; pre- 
peid on receipt of remittance. 

rite for free book which tells 
all about Holeproofs. 

Holeproof romary. Co. 

Milwaukee, W 
cot Hosiery Oo. of Canada, 
d., London, Canada 
Holeproot Hosiery Co., 10 Church 
Alley, Liverpool, England 


By invitation, 
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tation earned by the. winged shafts produced in this little town in the Pacific Northwest | 
is due to ‘the. great care used in selecting the material which goes into the arrows and | 
also into the ‘bows which are-made in the same shop, The rare Oregon mountain yew 
‘is a favorite material, and it is not readily secured either. Indeed in many instances 
men have climbed to altitudes of several thousand feet in the most inaccessible portions 
of the mountains in order to obtain a supply of yew for the use of American archers. 


Write for the free book 
' about Holeproof Silk 
Gloves, and ask for the 
name of the dealer who 
sells them. These are the 
durable, stylish gloves 
that every woman has 
wanted. Made in all sizes, 
lengths and colors. ~ 


men’s; $2.00 per box and up for six pairs 
of women's or children’s; $1.00 per box 
for four pairs of infants’. Above boxes 
aranteed six months. $1.00 per box 
or three pairs of children’s, guaran- 
teed three months. $2.00 per box for 
three pairs of men's silk Holeproof 
socks; $3.00 per box for three pairs of 
women's silk Holeproof stockings. 
Boxes of silk guaranteed three months. 


Ffelepr 
SM Gloves 


FOR WOMEN 
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Diamonds 


Ride these tough, lively, 
Safety Tread Bicycle 


‘Tires and know what 
it’s like to get more speed 
per pedal push. This tire , 
will put new life into your 
wheel. It is oil proof, hard 
to puncture and easy to ride. 


See that ‘squeegee’ ’ tread! 
It’s built like a small auto 
tire—— our non-skid kind, 
that grips the road in all 
weathers. 


Diamond 
‘tees Tread 


(Squeegee) 


Bicycle Tires 


Are red, right and racy. 
You'll be prouder of 
your bike than ever 
when you get them on. 
Your dealer has them, 
orwriteus for catalogue. 


Address 


Diamond Tires 
Akron, - - Ohio 


Walter Johnson 


The great pitcher, says :—‘‘ The 


Goldsmith 


Official League | 
BALL 
is the best 
ball I 


pitched.”” 


FIGIAL LEAGUE 
GUARANTEED 18 INNIN' 
Officially ire 
adopted 
and used 
by many 
big leagues. 


Each, $1.25 


Oldsmith Ga 
Naranteed sorrins cows 


includes Uniforms, Mitts, etc. Ask your dealer, 


Itecatches 
the ehips 


SIZE 9x24 


FREE “Diamond Dope” explains how to pitch, 
with pictures of big leaguers, etc. Also 
1914 Baseball Catalog. Send name of your Sporting 
Goods store or 2 cents postage. Write plainly. 
For 10 cents we'll send you handsome Baseball Watch Fob, 
P.GOLDSMITH’S SONS, Dept.£, Cincinnati, 0. 
The largest factory of its kind in the World 
HUNDREDS gi American Boy 
Readers have sent 
10 for a sample Deposit Pencil 
Cc Pointer and now are ordering 
them in dozen lots for theirfriends, Es- 
pecially adapted to pocket, schoolroom 
or office. Doesn't break the lead, 
waste the pencil or litter the floor. 
Sy, The adjustable blade shaves like a 
ww plane. If not at your dealers be the 
first to send a dime and get one; also 
agents appointment. Worth 25c to 
any pencil user. Searight Mig. Co., 
148 W. Columbia St., Detroit. Mich. 
12x30, 25c each. Sewed felt letters. 
or college. Felt ties with school initials 25c. 
Catalogue free, Agents wanted. ESTER 
SUPPLY CO., 


Hats 35c. 
[RN MAIL 
ept. Z, La Crosse, Wis. 
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Every Boy His OwnCaptain 
Not only that, but every boy his own engineer in 
The White, the pioneer motor canoe. It is not a toy, 


but the first motor canoe built for salt and fresh | 


water and has years of success behind it. Our spe- 
cial methods of build make it the peer of all similar 


craft; its character makes upsets all but impossi- | 


ble; care in construction makes it especially dur- 
able. We build several sizes, 4 passenger up. 
Easy to start, run and control; run in shallow or 
deep water; seaworthy. Send for catalog now to 
E. M. WHIFE & COMPANY 
Paddling and Motor Canoes 
485-489 Water Street, OLD TOWN, ME. 
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A Mammoth Trunk 


ERE is a trunk that defies baggage 

smashers. This mammoth among trunks, 
which may be accurately described as be- 
ing “big as a house,” is located at Fargo, 
|N. D., probably permanently since moving 
it is a task for house movers rather than 
expressmen, The “trunk” is eighteen feet 
long, ten and one-half feet high and ten 
feet wide. Two thousand feet of lumber 
and half a ton of iron were used in its con- 
struction and eighty-seven yards of can- 
| vas were required to cover it. It is built 


in sections so that it may be taken down 
and stored when not on exhibition. The 
trunk has a door at either end and is 
| lighted by electricity. The owner uses it as 
a show room in which to display several 
dray loads of trunks, bags and suit cases. 


Of Danger to Airmen 


adapted it to freight barges. 
passes under low bridges. 


stration on the Surrey canal. 


A Giant Scaffolding 


PuHotTo BY PAUL THOMPSON. 

NGINEERS in Eastern Switzerland are 

busily engaged in the construction of an 
enormous viaduct which is to span the 
Schanfigg Valley near Langue Grisons. The 
new bridge which is to carry a new railroad 
line across this Alpine vale will be one thou- 
sand feet long. The central arch, which is 
shown in the illustration, is over two hun- 
dred feet high. 


Target Drill in the Navy 
~S 


PuotTo BY PAUL THOMPSON, 


NOTHER WEAPON has been added to 
| the armament of those who must oppose 
| bomb-dropping aeroplanes in time of war. 
!'The Lewis gun, which is shown in the illus- 
tration, is being tested by an officer of the 
| Black Watch, the famous British regiment. 
It is designed especially for use against 


military aeroplanes. 


New Field Telephone 


THE COST of firing one of the great guns 
: on a battleship is far from inconsider- 
able. Yet Uncle Sam’s seamen must fire 


seit 


IGHT WEIGHT combined. with efficiency 
are the chief characteristics of a new 
field and camp telephone just developed by 
the experts of the United States Army, 


the guns frequently if they are to become 
proficient in handling these great weapons. 
The apparatus shown has been arranged 
for what is known as “sub-caliber” prac- 


10¢c EACH | 


Any city, state | 


All told it weighs less than eight pounds. 
It makes use of the cartridge form of bat- 
tery; has a very small but serviceable 
magieto and a tiny call bell. As wiil be 
noted from the accompanying picture a dis- 
tinctive feature of this new ’phone is the 
micro-telephone with receiver and trans- 
mitter in one piece, 


tice. A small rifle is here shown mounted 
parallel to a five-inch gun. The great gun 
is manipulated and aimed as it would be in 
actual use, but it is the small rifle which 
is discharged. Thus practice is secured 
without the cost for amunition that would 
be involved were the big weapon actually 
discharged at each operation. 


Building a Home in a Day 


NE EVENING there was a vacant lot in the city of Hamilton, Ontario. The next 
evening there was a three-story, nine-room house, complete in every detail including 
the cellar, on that lot. When the workmen started not even a spadeful of earth had been 
| upturned on the lot and the entire undertaking was completed in one day of twenty-four 
hours. Of course there were more than three hundred men-engaged and throughout the 
night great clusters of arc lamps supplied light for the workmen. The house was built 
| during the city’s centenary celebration, just to show what could be done, and the work- 
men not only succeeded in building the house within the twenty-four hours, but they 
plastered, papered, and otherwise decorated it and installed the furniture within that 
time. The building is thirty-four by thirty-three feet, outside measurements, and has a 
complete basement in addition to the two main stories and finished attie. There was noth- 
ing slip-shod in the workmanship as it complied with the stringent building laws of the 
city. After the house was built a small admission was charged and the curious ones 
thronged to see it every day of the week during the centenary celebration. 


The American Boy 
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Novel Inventions and Natural Wonders 
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PHOTO BY PAUL THOMPSON. 


An Air Propeller on a Barge 


IR PROPELLERS are being put to a variety of uses, and now drive vessels over 

the water and sleds over the ice as well as planes through the air. 
air propeller has been used only on light, passenger craft. 
As shown in the illustration the propeller is fitted on 
the deck of the barge, and is so arranged that it may be lowered when the vessel 
The barges so equipped are to be used on canals. 
lustration shows the inventor, M. Emile Pupin and his device at the time of a demon- 
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Uncle Sam’s Largest Flag 
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THE LARGEST FLAG in the possession of 
the United States government hangs in 
the great court of the general post office at 
Washington—that is in the building which 
constitutes the home of the Post Office De- 
partment. When this flag was constructed 
specially to Uncle Sam’s order it was sup- 
posed to be the largest American flag in 
existence, but California, which prides her- 
self on having the “biggest” in everything, 
has come forward with a claim to the pos- 
session of the largest flag. The flag in 
Washington, it will be seen from the ac- 
companying illustration, is about as long as 
a six-story building is high. 


Painting on Grain of Corn 


THE ODD PICTURE reproduced herewith 
* is the smallest oil painting in the world. 
It was painted on a grain of corn and the 
illustration shows it many times enlarged. 
Samuel T. Schultz of Wilmington, Del., 
created this unique work of art when he 
was nineteen years of age. When James 


Buchanan, fifteenth president of the United 
States, died at his home, Wheatland, near 
Lancaster, Pa., in 1868, Schultz went to 
Wheatland to view the body of the ex- 
President, and as a memento of the occa- 
sion picked up an ear of corn on the estate. 
He decided to paint a scene on one of the 
grains and the task required nearly a year 
of patient work, the young artist wasting 
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May, 1914 
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nearly every grain on the historic ear be- 
fore he succeeded. His art instructor de- 
clared the result was a masterpiece, and 
sent it to Europe from one art center to 
another, having only recently returned it 
to Mr. Schultz. He now has it in his studio 
in Wilmington, and it is as clear and per- 
fect as on the day he completed it. 


A Pocket Wireless Receiver 


A DIMINUTIVE but. effective wireless re- 
ceiver has been invented in France. ‘It 
consists of a special télephone receiver of 
five hundred.ohms resistance,’ on which: is 
mounted a: detector made of lead-platinum 
erystals.. Two wires about~six feet long, 
rolled on spools, terminate in clamps to 
keep them in position. «The »complete” ap- 
paratus weighs only a few ounces and may 
be carried in the pocket. To use this ap- 
paratus for short distance .signaling it 1s 
only neéessary to place one .wire on the 
ground and attach the other to some.'con- 


venient metal as an iron railing: or. a knife’ 


blade stuck into a tree, which then serves 
as the antennae. 


A Kitchen on Wheels 


N ONE OF THE RESPONSIBILITIES of 
the management of the “great modern 
traveling circus are more important than 
that of feeding the one thousand two hun- 
dred men and women that are on the pay 
roll of the big tented show on .the road. 
In the old days the performers ate at hotels, 
but now everybody with the show eats “on 
the lot,” and several inventions have been 
perfected for cooking and serving the food. 
One of. the most ingenious of these is a 
range wagon’ or kitchen on wheels. In 
effect it is a portable platform on- which are 
set side by side a number. of kitchen ranges 
of the largest size. Here meat, potatoes, 
and. other edibles are.cooked in wholesale 
uantities, and with no trouble with the 
res if the circus be camped on wet ground. 


Red Bottles for Milk 


ON’T be surprised should you notice some 

morning-that the milk. man has deliv- 
éred the family’s supply of milk in red 
bottles. Above all don’t criticize -him, for 
such ‘an action on his part would be most 
praiseworthy. A French scientist has dem- 
onstrated that milk keeps better in red bot- 
tles than in. those composed of clear glass. 
The light of day causes milk to spoil rapid- 
ly. Perhaps you cannot persuade the milk 
man to adopt red bottles immediately, but 
somewhat the same effect may be accom- 
plished by taking care to keep bottled milk 
in a dark place. 
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“Dotter”’ 


THE ACCOMPANYING ILLUSTRATION 
is from a rare photograph of a device 
which is to be found on every United States 
battleship, but the details of which our 
naval officers prefer to keep. more or less 
of a secret. 
is to enable our naval gunners to practise 
training and sighting the big guns without 
the trouble and expense that is involved 
in actual target practice with full service 
charges. By means of the recording needle 
or pointer -on the dotter which is. attached 
direct to one of the turret guns it is pos- 
sible to determine definitely 
men behind the guns are accurate in point- 
ing the ponderous weapons. 


The Compass Machine 


C opyricnt, WALDON FAWCETT. 


THE COMPASS MACHINE is an ingen- 
ious electrically-operated device which en- 
graves mechanically upcn copper plate and 
thus enables a saving of time, labor and 
expense over the procedure were it neces- 
sary to have this particular engraving work 
performed by hand as is most plate engrav- 
ing. ‘The compass machine gets its name 
from the fact that its particular function 
is the engraving of the intricate representa- 
tion of the compass which appears on all 
nautical charts. 


HERE IS ONE of the finest pairs of tusks 
that has come to the London ivory mar- 
ket in many years. 
hundred and forty pounds and are of a 
quality fhat is unusual at the present time 
when large elephants are seldom found. 


Puoto BY PAUL THOMPSON. 


New Dreadnaught 


HE LAYING OF THE KEEL of what the Navy Department refers to as Battleship 

+ No. 39 is here shown. The last of the great keel plates is just being swung into posi- 

tion. This ceremony, which was attended by Franklin D. Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, and many other officials, marks the beginning of what will be the largest 
war vessel in. the world, and the Navy Department hopes to set another record in length 
of time between laying the keel and launching the ship. The keel was laid on March 16, 


and the workmen in the New York Navy Yard, where the great vessel is being built } 
are making every endeavor to get No. 39 in the water by January 16, 1915. 


vessel, which will be the forty-first battleship in the United States Navy, will be named 


the North Carolina. 
struction at Newport News. 


A sister ship, to be christened the Pennsylvania, is now under con- 
The displacement will be 31,400 tons, length six hundred 


and eight feet, beam ninety-seven feet and she will mount twelve fourteen-inch guns. 
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The purpose. of the: “dotter” |] 


whether the} 


These tusks weigh two | 


The new | 


“Do I Get Puffed Grains 
This Morning ?” 


Mothers, have you discovered how young folks like either 
Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice? 

Have you seen them devour them like nut meats? 

Have you seen them at night—perhaps at bedtime—floating 
these grains in milk? 

Have you seen them-make candy with them? Or garnish ice 
cream with them? Or eat them dry like peanuts when at play? 

If you have, you know the fascinations of these delightful 
foods. If you haven’t, you have quite a surprise in store. 


And Do You Know This? 


~ Do you know that.in each grain there occur in this process 
a hundred million steam explosions? And that every food 
granule is blasted to pieces, so digestion can instantly act? 

That never before was done. Part of the granules are 
broken by cooking, but this way alone breaks them all. And 
every food element is thus made available. 


Think what you get in Puffed Grains. Whole grains made 
wholly digestible. Grains made thin and crisp and porous. 
Grains that serve as both foods and confections—that taste 
,like toasted nuts. 


These are Prof. Anderson’s scientific foods. 
also the dainties of the day. 


But they are 
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Puffed Wheat, 10¢ sn. 
Puffed Rice, 15c ” 
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Ways of Serving 


" 


In Bowls of Milk 


With Sliced Bananas 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


e Sole Makers 


Mixed with Berries 
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Most Useful of Them All 


There never was and never will be a 
better way of getting about town than 
onabicycle. It’s no effort to pedal a’ 
No motor trouble. 
No cost. No waiting for trolleys. No 
car crowding and crushed toes. And 
bicycling is the greatest fun there is. 
Great for health—great for strength— 
great for economy. 


mile in 5 minutes. 


For 30 years the Iver Johnson has ranked 
first. First in speed, in strength, in dura- 
bility and in beauty. It's made of seamless 
steel tubing. Bearings are perfect in design 
and exquisite in workmanship. coats of 
hand rubbed enamel and heavy nickel plate 
over copper, Prices $30 to $55, 


IVER JOHNSON 
3 BICYCLE 


Send for 82-page book which tells of 
Bicycles, Motorcycles, Revolvers and Iver 
Johnson Champion Shot Guns. 


Iver Johnson's Arms & Cycle Works 
169 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


99 Chambers Street 717 Market Street 
New York San Francisco 


Ends Your Tire 
Troubles. 


This famous preparation 
is just what you want to 
make your tires leak-proof. 
Heals punctures instantly 
while on the run and pre- ~ 
serves therubber. Actually 
makes your tires give double 
service. 

Neverleak is bound to de- 
crease your tire expense and to 
cut out needless delay. Has 
the popotation of 18 years’ suc- 
cessful use; is the one reliable, 
guaranteed preparation sold by 
repairmen and dealers every- 
where. 

Treat your tires at once with 
Neverleak Tire Fluid. Put up 
in handy, self-injector tubes, 
25c each. . 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY, 
BUFFAL' 


the other boys all about direction, 
the shortest way home or to any given 


Can point if you have a ; i 
ewele 

Leedauwl 327"'04, 

It is useful, educational and entertaining. 
Every boy should have one, Parents can 

find no better present. 

The Leedawf Compass fs guaranteed and 
has a jeweled needle---heavy and tempered 
steel point---silvered metal dial---screw, stop 

» and white metal non-tarnishing case. It is the 
only GUARANTEED JEWELED compass at the 
price. 

Most dealers sell the Leedaw!l Com- 
pass. If your dealer does not have them, 
or will not order for you, send us his name 
with $1.00 and we will send you one, 

Descriptive matter mailed on request, 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 
101 Ames Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
There’s a Tycos Thermometer for Every Purpose 


e as a life boat—Cannot warp or rot—No seams to calk— 
Sot bes a coat of paint to keep in commission—Guaranteed 
abselutely against puncture. The easiest boat to row and to 
keep its course—Ideal for recreation or livery, Write forCata- 
log of Motor Boats, Row Boats, Hunting and fishing Boate 
and Canoes, FREE« 

THE W. H. MULLINS CO. 


418 Franklin $t., Salem, 0., U.S. A. 
The World’s Largest Boat 
Builders. 


Good memory is-absolutely essential to & 


5 success, for memory is power. Besuccess- 
ful— Stop Forgetting! 


~~ makes you “Forget Proof,’’ develops will, } 
S| self-confidence, quick thought, ready speech. |i} 
\ Write for free book ‘‘How to Remember’’— 
I} faces, names, studies, also how to secure jij 
mt FREE,my $2 DeLuxe book, ‘‘How to Speakin Public.” Mn 
Dickson Memory School 948 Auditorium Bldg. Chicago 
Wl Da >2 
re”, I will give Agents big outfit and fine 
a sample book FREE with each order. 


Agents Wanted. Lessonsin Penmanship by mail. “Examiner of Questioned 
Handwriting.” Address W. A, SQDE, “Handwriting Expert,” Fairhaven, Pa. 


I will write your name like 
~£@ this, on onedoz. CARDS foronly 
10c. The finest writing you ever saw. 


PLEASE MENTION THE AMERICAN Boy 
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Mark 


Tidd 


(Continued from page 5) 


in Sweden have to raise whopping big crops 
to have enough to go around. 

After supper Jerry and Ole got a buck- 
board out of the barn and hitched their 
horse to it. Uncle threw in a canvas bag 
of clothes: and they all climbed in. 

“Tf you git to needin’ anything you kin 


‘| git it up to Larsen’s I guess,” Uncle said. 


He was going to say something else, but 
right in the middle of it the old horse 
jumped all his feet off the ground and 
started down the road a-kiting. Uncle and 


Ole and Jerry came pretty nearly being: 


left behind. They all keeled over in a heap 
with arms and legs waggling in the air and 
there wasn’t any good reason why all of 
them weren’t jounced out on the ground 
in the first fifty feet. But they weren't. 
Finally Ole got to his feet and caught hold 
of the lines... He pulled and sawed and 
yelled, but on the old horse went until he 
jumped out of sight around a bend in the 
road. I heard Mark Tidd chuckle. 
“B-b-bet those Swedes never started any- 
where as quick as that b-b-before,”’ he 
says. : 
I looked at him sharp. He had his sling- 


.| shot in his hand. 


‘Did you shoot the horse?” I asked sort 
of peeved because it didn’t look like a 
polite thing to do. 

He nodded yes. 

“What for?’ I asked. 

He pointed up the road toward Larsen’s 
and there, coming along as fast as they 
could walk were Collins and the fat man 
we saw in Billy’s wagon that afternoon. 
“T.t-that’s why,’ says Mark. 

“What have they got to do with it?’ 

“T got a sort of f-f-feelin’ I don’t want 
those f-f-fellers to see your Uncle Hierony- 
mous. Dunno jest why but that’s the way 
I f-f-feel.” . 

“Well,” says I, “they won’t see him for 
a couple of weeks now.” 

“Not if you f-f-fellers don’t blab where 
he is,” says Mark. 

“You needn’t worry,’ I says, sharp-like. 
“Guess we can keep our mouths shut if 
there’s any need.” 

“May be no need,” says he, “but k-k-keep 
‘em shut anyhow.” 

We watched the fat man and Mr. Collins. 
They were headed for our house, all right. 
I don’t know why, but right there I began 
to feel that maybe Mark Tidd had stum- 
bled onto something that wasn’t just ex- 
actly the way it ought to be. It was hard 
to believe it though for Mr. Collins was 
such a pleasant, jolly sort of a man, and 
the fat man looked so good-natured he 
wouldn’t brush a fly off his bald spot for 
fear of hurting its feelings.“ But things 
did look peculiar. That letter and tele- 
gram and the way Mr. Collins seemed to 
want to meet Uncle Hieronymous made it 


look as if they were in the woods for some- 


thing more than a fishing trip. 

Mr. Collins called to us when he was 
quite a ways off. 

“Hello, fellows,’ says he. “Had any luck 
to-day?” ‘ 

We shook our heads. In a minute they 
were in the clearing and in another were 
standing right by us. 

“My friend, Mr. Jiggins, boys,’’ says Mr. 
Collins, and then he went over all our 
names careful. “He’s come up to fish, but 
I don’t believe there’s room enough for him 
in the stream, do you?” 

“Well,” says Mark, “him and me would 
f-f-fill it perty full.” It was the first time 
I ever heard Mark Tidd joke about his 
own fatness, and it surprised me consider- 
able. But he had a reason, most likely. 
He usually had a reason for what he did. 

“Been having visitors?” asked Mr. Col- 
lins. 

“Visitors,” says Mark and looked as dull 
as a sheep. You wouldn’t have thought to 
look at him then that he knew enough to 
spell fish without putting a “g’”’ in it. 

“Oh, I just saw somebody drive away.” 
“Yes,” says Mark, “went p-p-perty fast, 
too.” = 
“Did seem to be in a hurry,’ says Mr. 
Jiggins. 

Mark winked at me and it was a minnit 
before I understood what he wanted. Then 
I knew it must be something about uncle 
and there was only one thing about him 
right then which was that he was gone 
away. I guessed Mark wanted me to tell it. 

“Tt was my Uncle Hieronymous,” I says, 
and Mark nodded his head satisfied. 

“Going to town?’ asked Mr. Jiggins. . 

“Dunno,” says Mark. “He d-d-didn’t 
say.” 

“Be gone long?” 

“Won't be b-b-back to-night,” 
stuttered. 

Mr. Collins looked at Mr. Jiggins and 
Mr. Jiggins looked at Mr. Collins. 

“We thought we'd drop in and call on 
him,” says Collins. 


Mark 


“Too bad he’s gone,’ I says. “Come 
again.” 
“We'll do that,’ says Jiggins, but he 


looked pretty disappointed and I noticed 
him eyeing the road. back to Larsen’s. So 
did Mark. His little eyes twinkled kind of 
mean. 

“Quite a walk d-d-down here, ain’t it?’ 
he asked with his face solemn. ‘Dunno’s 
I'd care to walk it for n-n-nothin’.” 

“Dunno’s I would either,” said the fat 
man pretty short. ‘“Let’s start back,’ he 
says to Collins. 

“When uncle gets back I'll tell him you 
were here,” I. promised, and they said 
thank you. 

“T-l-let’s git something to eat,” says 
Mark, and the way he stuttered to get it 
out was a caution. I've noticed he stut- 
ters worse when he’s hungry than when he 
isn’t. ‘“I’ll cook,” says he, “if you fellers 
will wash the dishes.” : 

There’s no denying Mark was*a good 
cook. He ought to be for there never was 


A} anybody who thought more about eating 
He was always hanging « 


than he did. 
around the kitchen watching his mother, 
and I'll bet there never was a girl who 
could make better baking powder biscuits 
than he did that night. There were some 
raspberries Unele Hieronymous had found 
time to pick and lots of ordinary stuff like 
fried potatoes and ham. ; 
“T.t-to-morrow,” says Mark, “I'li make 
a pie.’ He stood looking out of the win- 
dow thinking a minute. Then he turned 
sudden-like, and frowned so his forehead 
got all ridgy. ‘“Careless,’’ says he. ‘Here 
we are surrounded by hostiles and_ the 
e-c-canoe right there under their eyes. 
N-n-never would be there in the mornin’. 
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Hain’t you f-f-fellers read any books? 
Don’t you know folks fixed like we are al- 
ways hides their canoe? 
ter git right at it.” 

“Tt's all paint,” says Plunk Smalley. 

“P-p-p-paint!"’ Mark says disgusted as 
could be. “What's p-paint against losin’ 
our boat. Where'd we be if we lost it I'd 
like to know. Hundreds of m-m-miles from 
civilization. Our only hope of gittin’ back 
alive is that b-boat.” 

Off we went in a hurry, I can tell you. 
It seemed real. That was a way Mark 
had, he could make the games you played 
with him seem like you were doing the 
things in earnest. We took that canoe paint 
and all and hid it down the path that ran 
through the underbrush. We piled limbs 
of bushes all around it, hid the paddles 
near, and then went back to the house. 

“That was a n-n-narrow escape,” Mark 
says. “Wish we had it provisioned, but it 
don’t look possible. We can p-p-put blank- 
ets and things in it anyhow.” 

We did. We put blankets and matches 
and cooking things near the canoe just as 
if we expected we might have to run to it 
for our lives any second. That didn’t sat- 
isfy Mark. He made us fix up a pack full 
of canned things and potatoes and flour 
and salt so we could grab it and be off 
without waiting even to think. And all the 
time we thought it was just a game. We 
theught he was playing, while Mark never 
said a word, but just let us go on think- 
ing so. He wasn't playing, though. He 
was looking ahead and getting ready if 
an emergency came up. -Afterwards he told 
me he wasn't sure we would ever need the 


boat, but there was just a chance, and if | 
that chance happened we'd need it bad and | 


pe rao So he got it ready. That’s why 
olks always have found it so hard to beat 
Merk Tidd. He'd sit and figure and figure 
and guess what might happen, and when 
he'd guessed every possible thing that could 
manage to come about, he’d get ready for 
every one of them. : 

By the time the canoe was all ready it 
was almost dark. 
thought ahout spending the night all alone 
in the cabin, way off miles from anybody, 
and I'll admit L began to feel pretty funny. 
I noticed everybody else was getting quiet 
and not saying much and looking every 
once in a while into the “woods. It was 
chilly and still. 

“L-l-let’s go to bed,” Mark says after a 
while. . 

“Shall—shall we have a guard?” Tallow 
says hesitating, like. 

“No need,’ Mark says. 

I began to think I would like to have 
somebody big there; somebody big and 
strong that knew about the woods. If 
someone like that had been there to sleep 
alongside of us not one of us would have 
worried a mite. But he wasn’t, so we had 
to do without. 

We put out the lights and locked the 
doors, and after quite a while we all went 
to sleep, . 


CHAPTER FIVE. 


THE next day we didn’t de much but fuss 

around. Phunk and Tallow tried. fishing 
for trout with angleworms, but they got 
only one and he was a Rainbow. 
found a shady spot and read all the time 
he wasn’t cooking or eating and I got out 
Uncle Hieronymous’ drawshave and found 
a piece of seasoned hickory he had stowed 
away. First off I didn’t know what I'd 


make of it, but after I’d figured a spell I} 


decided it would be a bow and arrow. I 
was pretty handy with tools and this wasn’t 
the first bow I ever made by any means. It 
took me all day to finish it and-a half 
sg arrows, so my time was filled up all 
right. 

“Tell you what let’s do,” says I at the 
Supper table. ‘‘Uncle said there was a lake 
about a mile off with bass and perch in it. 
What's the matter with digging some worms 
and hiking there early 
Maybe we can catch a mess for dinner.” 

“G-g-good idee,” says Mark. “Let’s get 
there by daylight.” 

We took a spade and went out back of 
the barn to dig worms. The ground was 
pretty dry, but by digging over about an 
acre we got half.a can full. . 

“Think it’s. enough?” I asked. 

. “All you can g-g-get has got to be 
enough,” says Mark, which was perfectly 
true. Anyhow if we got one fish for every 
bee we would have more than we could 
eat. 

Uncle had an old alarm clock that would 
still run considerable. I wouldn’t go so far 
as to say it would run just right, but it had 
two hands and a face and it ticked. That 
ought to be enough for any clock. And it 
did alarm. I should say it did! It went 
off like the crack of doom. 

“What time'll I set her for?’ I asked. 

“Bout two o'clock,’ says Tallow. 

Mark grunted, “Two n-n-nuthin’,” he 
stuttered. “Three’s plenty early.” 

Then he went to bed. We didn’t seem 
to be as nervous that night as we had been 
the night before, which was pleasant. I 
don’t like to be scared. It is oné of the 
most disagreeable things that happen to 
me. I was just dozing off when Mark 
spoke to me. . . 

“Those f-f-fellers was here today,’ he 
Says. > eae 
“What fellers?’ I asked cro ke, .be- 
eause I didn’t like being roused=up 

“C-C-Christopher Columbus an@: 
W-W-Washington,”’ he 
“Who'd you think?” 

“You mean Collins and the fat man?’ 

He grunted, “Uhhuh. While you was back 
of the barn whittlin’,” he says, “they went 
off disappointed. Seems like that f-f-fat 
feller don’t care much for walkin’.” 

“What did you tell them?’ 

“Told ’em your uncle wouldn’t be b-back 
*fore night.” 

“Oh, go on to sleep,” Tallow snorted from 
his bed, and so Mark and I kept quiet and 
the first thing I knew I was being waked 
up by the worst racket I ever heard. It 
scared me so I jumped out of bed way into 
the middle of the room. For a minnit I 
couldn’t make out what was going on. 
might have been a bear tearing down the 
house or an attack by Indians for all I 
could make out. Then I got really waked 
up and recognized it was the old alarm 
clock. It didn’t seem like I’d been to sleép 
at all, and it was so dark a black cat 


eorge 


Says disgusted. 


Well, you b-b-bet- | 


It was the first we'd} 


Mark | 


in the morning. | 
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The Men Who Made 
WORLD’S RECORDS 
Know These Tires 
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United States Bicycle Tires 
are three famous brands greatly 
improved : 


Morgan & Wright 
G. & J. 
Hartford Tires 


= Many of the fastest bicycle riders in the 
world—both sprinters and long distance 
men—made their records on those brands. 

There are probably some old race riders 
in your town.. Ask them about the three 
brands we name. They will tell you how 
good those three brands were, and will be 
apt to also tell you some interesting bicycle 
racing anecdotes. 


: United 
: States 
: Bicycle 
Tires 


, All of the wear resisting and easy riding 
-| qualities that the best tire-makers knew 
_| were put into Morgan & Wright, G. & J., 
-| and Hartford Tires. BUT, we have in 
-| the past ten years succeeded in making 
bicycle tires far better than those used by 
the old-time bicycle experts. We have 
done this by careful experimenting, by dis- 
covering better methods of making tires, and 
by inventing better tire-making machinery. 

When you buy tires or a new bicycle, be sure 
_| to get United States Bicycle Tires. Tell the 


dealer you must have them. 


NOTE THIS: Dealers who sell United 
States Tires sell the best of everything. 


United States Tire Company 
New York City 
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thousands of boys like you are having 
s of fun with this toy? Parents 
give some, many boys ‘save up” and # 
y themselves, Can’t you getinonthis & 
good time? Get now a seto: 


tof 
FREE 
BOOK My free, 24 page book, intwo { 
berghs colors, describes this won- 
de: paige itsNEW VPTOR, einaats. 
¢c. HURRY! Sen zal 
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Best grade cedar canoe for$20 


Detroit canoes can’t sink 


All canoes cedar and copper fastened. We 
make all sizes and styles, also power canoes. 
Write for free gatalog, giving Reses with retail- 
er’s profit cut out. e are largest manufac. 
turers of canoes in the world. (152) 


Detroit Boat Co., 110 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


TAMMERIN 


CURED FOR LIFE. I cured myself quickly and 
permanently after stammering nearly 20 
years. The method I used will cure you. 
#a¥-Send me stamp for particulars. Address me 
nj. N. Bogue, 1101 North Illinois Stree 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Do You Like to Draw? 
THAT'S ALL WE WANT TO KNOW 
| Now we will aet give you any grand 
| prize or a lot of tres stuff if you an- 
sewer this ad. Nor do we claim to 
| make you rich ia a weck. But if you 
are anxious to develop your talent 
with a successful cartoonist, so you 
can make money, send a copy of this 
icture with 6¢ in stamps for pert- 
alia of cartoons and sample lesson 
plate, and let us explain. 


THE W. L. EVANS Sehool of Cartooning 


812 Leader Building, CLEVELAND, 0. 
for Parlor, School.Room of 
Stage, Dialogues, mpesmers, 


: ; AYS Comic Monologues, inetrels, 
ete. 8 


ra Jokes, Operettas, Musical Pieces, 
"Ese tir ak seek, Measieeee Beer. 
; e for all ages. a rt] e 
ate 4 DENISON & Co., Dept. 59, OHIOAGO, ILL. 
Genuine Remington 
$12.00 Genuine Remington $12, 00 


Other makes as cheap. Send for cat- 
logue before purchasing. 
Harlem Typewriter Exchange, 
Dept. A. B, 210 West 125th St., New York City. "lay 
ment positions. I can 


CIVIL SERVICE ssp 


small cost. Full particulars free to any American citi- 
zen of eighteen or over. Write today for Booklet 
O-1040, EARL Horxuss, Washington, D. CO. 

worth 25c, 


POCKET Sent for 6c. 
TRIGK stamps, also 


250 TRICK 


FRE E Catalog FREE. 
RK 


MAGIC CO., Dept. 18, 249 W. 38th Street, NEW YO 


examinations open the 
way to good Govern- 
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would have looked sort of gray if it had 
come into the room, The other fellows 
were stirring around. 

“Time to get up,” I says. 

“Doggone that clock,” says Tallow. 

I guess that’s what we all thought, but 
nobody was willing to be the first one to 
back out, so we lighted a lamp and dressed. 
My, but it was chilly! When we opened 
the door and started outside it was like to 
frostbite our ears. And everything was 
wet with dew. My feet were soaked before 
- I'd gone a hundred feet. 

I don’t know what time it really was. 
Maybe it was three o’clock, but if it was 
three is a heap earlier than I ever imagined 
it could be. Why it was as dark as mid- 
night. We stumbled around and found the 
road. It was about a mile up the road to 
the bridge and maybe a half a mile across 
the stream to the lake. We came near 
missing it altogether in the dark and we 
would have if it hadn’t been for the sound 
of a frog splashing into the water. We 
turned off and fumbled down to the shore, 
and there we were. We might as well 
have been home for we never could find 
the boat uncle told me about in that black- 
ness. So we just sat down and grumbled. 
It was pretty uncomfortable I want to tell 
you. All the fun there is crouching down in 
the dark on the shore of a lake you can 
hardly see, with your feet wet and shivers 
chasing each other up and down your back 
can be put in your ear. 

“Who thought of this?’ Tallow growled. 

“Binney,” says Plunk. 

“Who wanted to get up at two?” I asked 
right back, and they didn’t have another 
word to say. 

We huddled around all fixed to quarrel. 
It got a little lighter, but not enough to do 
any good, and by that time we were hungry. 
Tallow mentioned he was, and Mark, the 
only one in the crowd to think ahead, 
pulled a bag out of his pocket with sand- 
wiches and store cookies in it. We gobbled 
them and felt a bit better. 

Just as it began to get sort of grayish 
we heard wagon wheels in the road. Right 
off Mark started a game. He figured we'd 
feel better if we had something to think 
about, I. guess. 

“Hist,” says he. ‘The p-p-pirates.” 

We all kept so still you couldn’t even 
hear us breathe. 

‘If they f-f-find us here in their lair,” 
says Mark, “it’ll be all day with us. . Hay 
you got the diamonds s-s-safe, Binney?’ 
he whispered. : 

“Yes,” says I, feeling of some pebbles in 
my pocket, “I got ’em.” 

“Maybe they'll pass without seein’ us,” 
Tallow guessed. : 

But the wagon stopped. It stopped right 
alongside of where we were and somebody 
spoke, : 

“Fine time of the day to get a man out,” 
he says. “Might have had four hours 
sleep yet.” 

“Never mind,” says another voice sort of 
Jaughing, ‘‘you’ll be all right as soon as they 
start biting. That boat Larsen told 
us about ought to be right near here.” 

“Let it stay,” grumbled the other man, 
“T ain’t going to stir out of this wagon till 
its light enough for me to see to get around 
without busting my neck. A man of my 
size ain’t a cat to run along on top of a 
fence.” ; 

“Here, have a smoke. That'll cheer you 
up. It’ll be plenty light in fifteen minutes, 
Jiggins.”’ 

Mark nudged me. I thought the voices 
were familiar, but as soon as that name 
Jiggins was mentioned I. knew it was Mr. 
Collins and the fat man. 

“Lay low,’ says Mark, 
the pirate chief.” 

We listened. 

““We want to get back to Larsen’s by nine 
o'clock,” said Jiggins. “Our friend with the 
name ought to be home by this time and I 
don’t want to hang around this forsaken 
hole in the woods all summer.” 

“Hieronymous Alphabet Bell,” says Col- 
lins. “That is quite some name. Wonder 
where he got it?” 

“Don’t care where he got it. What I’m 
worrying about is—will we get him?” 

“Sure,” says Collins. ‘“He’s probably for- 
gotten he ever owned forty acres in the 
Northern Peninsula, and if he remembers 
it he won’t think about retaining the min- 
eral rights when he sold it.” 

“You never can tell about these old codg- 
ers. Some of ’em are wiser than they look.” 

“Well,” says Collins, “we've got to land 
him. It means considerable to you and 
me, eh? To think of the old codger living 
here in the backwoods when he is the owner 
of one of the finest bits of copper property 
in the state! I don’t suppose there’s any 
telling what that land is worth as it stands.”’ 

“You can bet it’s worth considerable or 
the company wouldn’t be so anxious to get 
hold of it. Anyhow it would be enough to 
make our friend Hieronymous richer~than 
he ever dreamed of being.” 

“Well, he won’t ever know it. Seems 
kind of mean sometimes to gouge an old 
fellow, but I suppose business is business. 
He’s as happy without it, likely.” 

“We haven’t got it yet,” snapped Jig- 
gins, “and you want to move pretty cau- 
tious. Remember, you're a friend of a farm- 
er who bought that piece to farm on. Re- 
member he’s a peculiar old fellow who 
wants to feel nobody else has any right 
whatever in the land ‘he lives on. That's 
why he wants to get the mineral rights 
Mr. Hieronymous Alphabet owns. Remem- 
ber that. It ought to fool him all right, 
but you can’t ever tell. We musn’t offer 
him too much or he'll get to thinking. Two 
hundred is the highest, I should say.” 

“Two hundred’s plenty. There’s no need 
to waste money anyhow.” 

Mark Tidd was holding onto my arm. As 
Collins and Jiggins went on talking I could 
feel him getting more and more excited by 
the way his fingers dug into me. TI hadn’t 
any idea he was so strong in the hands, but 
I began to think he’d take a chunk right 
out of me. 

“Quit it,” I says in a whisper. 

“D-d-d-did you hear?” he asked, stutter- 
ing so he could hardly get the words out. 

“Yes,” says I. 

Just then Plunk Smalley, who always 
was doing something at the wrong minnit, 
had to lean forward suddenly and bang his 
head against a stump. 

“Ouch!” he hollered. 

The talk in the wagon stopped in a sec- 
ond and I heard somebody leap to the 
ground and come jumping toward us. Of 
course it was Collins because the fat man 
never could have moved so fast. We were 
in a nice place—all sitting on the ground 


“and listen. That’s 


without the slightest idea where to run 
without getting mired or tangled up in the 
underbrush. But we did our best. Every- 
body took a different direction and you 
could hear folks floundering wherever you 
listened. The fat man had got.down and 
was coming after us, too. 

“Who was it?’ he yelled to Collins. 

“IT don’t know,” Collins yelled back, “but 
I’m going to get them anyhow.” His voice 
sounded like he meant it, too. 

Mark and Tallow and Plunk and I began 
getting together again, and, all in a crowd 
we plunged ahead without looking where 
we were going. It was starting to get light 
now, light enough so you could see things 
dim-like, and indistinct. All at once I 
splashed into the water. Water was in 
front of us, so we turned to the left. There 
was water, too. And water was behind us. 

“We're nabbed,” I says to Mark, “we've 
run out on a point of land.” 

Well, sir, it did look as if we were gon- 
ers. All Collins and Jiggins had to do was 
come and get us. But they hadn't dis- 
covered the little peninsula yet and were 
wallowing around maybe a hundred feet off. 

Mark was moving slow and cautious. Fin- 
ally I heard him sort of chuckle. “Here’s 
the boat,” he whispered. “I thought this 
was like the place your uncle said it would 
be.” 

We were as quiet as could be getting to 
where it was, but Collins and Jiggins heard 
us and yelled. We jumped into the boat 
and started to push off, but before we were 
away from the shore Collins loomed up out 
of the murkiness and grabbed at the stern. 

“Tl: got:you;” 
anything. Somehow I didn’t like the sound 
of his voice. 

He missed us first grab and took a step 
into the.water. Just as he reached for us 
again the most unearthly sound I ever 
heard came wavering over the water. It 
was a horrid kind of a sound, A mysteri- 
ous, shuddery sound that made you draw 
all together and wish you were in the house 
by a warm fire. 

“Ha-ha-ha. Ha-ha-ha-ha. Ha-ha-ha-ha- 
ha-ha.” It came. Wierd! Why, wierd was 
no name for it! It was the craziest, awful- 
est laugh in the world. Collins stopped and 
straightened up like he’d been shot. 

“Shove,” says Mark who wasn’t so scared 
but he could take advantage of what was 
going on. I was almost paralyzed and so 
were Plunk and Tallow, but we shoved and 
the boat glided off out of Collins’ reach. 

Then came that laugh once more. 

“Ha-ha. Ha-ha-ha-ha-ha. Ha-ha-ha-ha.” 
It was half laugh and half. shriek. All of 
it was crazy, plum lunatic crazy. 

“What is it?” I whispered. I couldn’t 
have spoken out loud to save my neck. 


Mark chuckled. “Git to  r-r-rowin’,” 
Says he, 

We did. “But what's making that noise?’ 
I asked. Before the words were out of my 
meting the laugh came shrieking at us 
again. ‘ 


“Sounds awful, don’t it?” says Mark. 

“Let’s git out of this,” says Tallow. 
“Something’s lose. I don’t like it.” 

Mark chuckled again, Then he started 
to laugh so he shook all over. 

“Well,” I says, as mad as could be. 
“What's so funny about it?’ 

“Don’t you know what that l-laugh was?” 
he asked back at me. 

“If I did,” says I “maybe I wouldn’t be 
so all-fired scared.” 

“Likely not,” he says. “The thing that 
made that laugh is the craziest thing in the 
world, folks say. When you w-w-want to 
tell how c-c-crazy a person is you say it’s 
as crazy as the t-t-thing that’s making that 
laugh.” 

“Huh,” says I, “I don’t b’lieve you know 
more’n I do.” 

“You're a g-g-gump,” says Mark. “You're 
as crazy as a l1-l-l-loon.” 

In a second I saw it. Loon! Huh! 
There we'd been frightened half out of our 
wits by a bird no bigger than a hen. But, 
lucky for us, we weren’t the only folks 
frightened,—Collins was as bad as we were. 

“Anyhow,” says I, “I’m much obliged to 
Mister Loon, just the same.” 

“Me too,”’ Mark agreed. 


(To be continued.) 
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King Prempeh’s Bow] 


PHOTO BY PAUL THOMPSON. 


CE this bowl] of brass served a sinister 

purpose—for it was constructed to re- 
ceive the heads of the victims decapitated 
at the whim of the last ruler of Ashanti. 
Now it reposes peacefully in the museum of 
the Royal United Service Institute to which 
it was recently presented by Lieutenant- 
General Sir R. S. Baden-Powell. Ashanti is 
a formidable confederation of warlike tribes 
who dwell in the jungles of West Africa. 
The Ashanti won not a few victories from 
the British. Prempeh was chosen king of 
the confederation in 1888. -In 1893 war 
broke out between Ashanti and the neigh- 
boring tribes under British protection. 
Prempeh refused to accede to English de- 
mands, and a formidable expedition was 
prepared to put an end to the atrocities 
practiced at Kumasi, the Ashanti capitol. 
One terrible custom of Prempeh was the 
beheading of all prisoners who chanced to 
displease him, and the bowl] shown in the 
illustration must many times have been 
filled with gore. After many reverses, the 
British Ashanti expedition finally was suc- 
cessful. Prempeh was deposed and sent 
into exile. The bowl shown in the illustra- 
tion was among the relics which the British 
brought back from Kumasi. 
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he said business-like as | 


The Pacemaker for Spring 
and Summer Pleasures 


HE Overland car is the great pacemaker 

for the out-of-door pleasures of spring 
and summer. The first sign of Spring is the 
signal for getting out the Overland. 


Boys search the attic for track and base- 
ball togs. They have running and jumping 
and throwing muscles to limber up for the 
summer sports. 


Girls are planning picnics and beach and 
country parties and marshmallow roasts. 


Father and Mother are beginning to map 
out cross-country routes for the vacation trip. 


And in all these plans the Overland is the first con- 
sideration. It has ample room and power to take the 
whole family as far and as fast as they care to go—and in 
comfort. It will carry brother’s whole baseball team to 
the diamond, either near at hand or in the next town, in 
one load. The girls can fill it to overflowing and enjoy 
every minute of whatever trip they choose. 


No family can afford to be without an Overland. It 
will make this summer a better outing time than was 
ever enjoyed before. The initial investment is small— 
fully 30% less than the cost of any other car of like size, 
power and comfort. 


Your nearest Overland dealer is anxious to show you 
this big, beautiful car, and to demonstrate its features. 
Call on him today. Or write for our catalogues and de- 
scriptive literature. They’re free for the asking. Please 
address Dept. 129. 


The Willys - Overland Company, 
$9 50 Toledo, Ohio $ 1 07 5 


Manufacturers of P ; 
Completely the famous Overland Delivery Wagons, With electric 
Equipped starter and 


Garford and Willys- Utility Trucks. 
generator 
f. o. b. Toledo 


Full information on request. ¥. ©. & Telede 


SPECIFICATIONS : 
Electric head, side, 33 x 4 Q.D. tires Stewart speedometer 
tail and dash lights 114-inch wheelbase Clear-vision, rain 
Storage battery Mohair top, curtains vision, windshield 
35 horsepower motor and boot Electric horn 


In a very little time you can 
construct actual 3 ft. Flying Models of the 
leading Aeroplanes and Flying Boats. 
These Models are furnished in Knock Down form 


with scale Plans and instructions, so simple that any 
boy can understand them. Once assembled, they are 


Guaranteed To Fly. Study the drawings FIRST. 
“Ideal” Scale Drawings 


A thorough education in Model Aeroplane Con- 


struction. 


PRICES OF oy Va icy 3 ft. Flying Boat, 
25c; Nieuport 3 ft. Monoplane br i Bleriot 3 ft. 
Monoplane, 15c; Wright 3 ft. 


iplane, 25c; Cur- 
tiss Convertible 


ydroaeroplane, 25c;. Cecil Peoli 
hampion Racer, 25c 


COMPLETE SET OF SIX, $1.25, Postpaid, 


SPECIAL Our famous BLUE BIRD 
Racing AEROPLANE, $1.50 


A handsome, graceful, woh inch flyer— mounts to 
height of 100 feet and makes flights of over 500 
feet. It is the swiftest, longest flighted flyer ever 
constructed. Best of out-door sport. 

Be Our Official Starter 
The first boy in each town to send us $1.50 for a 
“BLUE BIRD" withthe names of 5 of his friends, 
is appointed Official Starter of all ‘BLUE BIRD’ 
flights, and a handsome Official Starter’s badge 


will be sent him ABSOLUTELY FREE, 

Do Not Delay—Be the FIRST Boy From Your Town, 
48 pp. Model Aeroplane Supply Catalog Se. 
IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY CO., 
86 West Broadway, New York 


You'll find your tent and everything 
you need in our big catalogue No.512. 


Full of pictures of all the best and 

latest things for camping. Youcan [| 

have it free—better send today. . iets | 
Boy Scouts 

Your official “dog tent’? is shown in 

this catalogue. 


GEO-B-CARPENTER«Co, 


407-417 Wells 8t., Chicago 


rr} 


Write today for the Ives Catalog which 
tells how you can build and run an Ives 
Miniature Railway—electrical or mechan- 
ical. Everything is just like a veal railroad 
—so you can be a real railroad manager. 
And with Ives Struktiron you can build 
strong bridges and lots of other things. 
Ask your dealer to show you 
an Ives Railway and Ives 
Struktiron; then ask your 
parents to buy them for you. 
Write for the Catalog now. 
IVES MFG. CORPORATION 
195 Holland Ave. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Rowboat*#20* 


MONEY IN BOAT LIVERY! 

Y Oan ship in any quantity, Need no Boat 

House. Never Leak, Rust, Check, Crack or 

Rot. Absolutely safe. Every boat has water- 

tight compartments, so cannot sink. 20 dif- 

ferent designs. Demonstrator Agents Wanted in 

Every Community. Write TODAY for FREE Iilus- 
trated Catalog and Special Factory Prices. 

Michigan Stee! Boat Co., 110 Bellevue Ave., ees Mich, 


; Ci cere ate 


Oards, circulars, books, newspapers. Pre: 

Larger $18, Rotary $60. Save money. Big 
Y profit printing for others. All easy, rules 
sent. Write megench for press eek, TYPE, onrea 


A 10 Cents a Day 
. Pays for This Cornet 
Anastounding offer! Only 106 


day b ial? uperb Trip! e Silver P 
pad Garnet. Free Trial before you hake 


Wu RLIZER Free 


B00 ee R instrument tmaking 


Write for big offer. 

Write 
for 
Rock- 
ahem, mag = manufacturer’s prices 

on all kinds of instruments. 
afew cents a day. Generous 
uments. Free Trial. 
. Gov't. Write today. 
Rudolph iti x Co. De; 


with this superb a ins' 
triplesilverplated | “""yne 
Lyric Cornet. Ath St. 
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Lores Baer 13, Prasirtent of “The Boys’ Special 
School Manufacturing Company.” 


BOYS SreCiAi. SCHOOL 


Ohe Hofder of thie Gertificate io entitfed to @fRare in the annual 
dietriBufion ibe dividend under the 6y-faws of the ScKoot. 


The Boys’ Special School 
Manufacturing Company 


By J. R. SCHMIDT 


“T want these boys 
to be practical busi- | 
ness men when they 
grow up,” said Prin- | 
cipal Willey. “We 
have formed this} 
little company along 
those ideas and each 
of the boys will re- 
member the _ things 
he learns here in this 
way as long as he 
lives, Each step 
will be of value to 
him in after years 
in the real business 
world.” The corpor- 
ation is known as 
“The Boys’ Special 
School Manufactur- 
ing Company.” “We 
are growing in leaps 
and bounds,” said 
Willey, as President 


him a special meet- 
ing of the directors 


for a dozen sleds re- 
ceived from a depart- 
ment store upon 
which they wanted a 
better price than on 
the last order for 
sleds, 


fil 
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Bergen announced to | 
jand prevents rust on all the metal 


to consider the order | 


The Board of Directors in Session. — 


a year this fund is divided up among the 


members of the “corporation” according to 
the amount of “Certificates of Stock” held 
by each member. These certificates of stock 
represent how industrious the boy has been 
during the year in working for the success 
of the company. 

The company was proposed by Andrew J. 
Willey, principal of the school, in an effort 
to prevent the boys from selling articles 


|made by them in the manual training de- 


partment for small sums. 


Each boy in the school is allowed one 
share of the “‘preferred’”’ stock and as many 
shares of “common stock” as his earning 
power, or the extra time he has given the 
“eompany” will permit. Some .of the 
scholars are already heavy stockholders and 
are working hard in the manual training 
department which will net them a neat little 
sum when dividends are declared in June. 


The business of the corporation is in the 
hands of the Board of Directors, with 
Lores Bergen, thirteen years old, its presi- 
dent. They meet in the assembly room of 


|! the school as often as the business of the 


“corporation” demands their attention. At 


| present they represent sixty-five members of 


the company with new members. continually 
being added. 
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Seaweed Makes Good Food 


SEAWEE SD is eaten as food in Scotland. 
Laver is an edible seaweed. It is easily 
prepared for food. It is first dried and 
pounded. Then it is stewed with salt, pep- 
per and vinegar. Onions or leeks are fre- 
quently added to this dish of laver, which 
has a flavor all of its own and much liked 
by the fishermen. 

In Ireland a similar seaweed is called 
“Sloke.” It is frequently boiled with milk 
into a sort of a salty blanc-mange, or cus- 
tard. Another way to prepare sloke is to 
roll it quickly backwards and forwards sev- 
eral times around a heated poker. Grilled 
in. this primitive fashion, it is said to be 
quite toothsome. 


“Dulse”’ is the local name for still another 
species of edible seaweed that is mixed with 
barley meal and made into bread in the 
western highlands of Scotland. 

In Wales, a fourth kind of seaweed is first 
dried and pounded and then mixed with or- 
dinary flour. Then it is made into small flat 
cakes, called “sowle bread,” and fried. It is 
said to be nutritious and has the value of 
economy. 
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| tical system of personal, individual les- 
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LI TS|T/E/R| TINE 


Use it every day 


ror growing girls and boys, Lis- 
terine is the best mouth-wash 
that can be prepared. Adults should 
also use it freely. It not only im- 
partsa sense of cleanliness, butaids in 
keeping the teethand gums healthy. 


Listerine is non-poisonous and most effective as 
an antiseptic for all cuts, bums, scalds, etc. 


All Druggists Sell Listerine 
LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


in any sport knows : 
that ‘‘3in One’? “a7 
is the best oil 
for bicyles. 
Makes bearings 
run easily, 
smoothly, and 
prevents wear— 
will not gum, 
dry out or collect dust. Cleans, polishes 


surface. 
-Try on guns inside and out—trigger, hammer, 
barrel. Also try on tools, roller skates, 
fishing reels etc. A little “3 in One” 
on base ball gloves makes them soft, 


pliable and lasting. 


~~, 


Write today for large free 
sample bottle. THREE-IN-ONE OIL 
CO., 42 AAM Broadway New York. 


_StopstheAche.} 
, ’ Cleanses the cav-'f} 
iy prevents. 
decay. Used by | 
#) Millions for past | 


“ 25 years. 
f All drug stores, or by mail 
15 cents. 


C. 8. DENT & CO, | 
A Swell Affair Detroit, Mich. ated 


is dutlet 
right, 
works right 
—IS right. 
The price speaks for itself. 
Investigate—save $20.00 or 
more. The Motorgo attaches 
quickly to any row boat by 
ti ght ening two thumb- 
screws. All parts in water are rustproof. 
Has semi-weedless propeller and steers with 
é avudder, Write postal card today for all facts. 
sarge “Moto — Row Boat Engine Folder No. 712A." 
S, ROEBUCK AND CO., CHICAGO 


Please 


LEARN TO DRAW 
during your spare time. My prac- 


sons by mail has developed ay 
who are now successfully drawing for 
newspapers and magazines. You can 
| earn money while living at home. SEG 
| me what you can do by copying this 
| sketch of President Wilson. Send it to 
me with 6c in stamps and I will send 
you a test lesson plate and a collection of 


| drawings showing possibilities for YOU. 
The Landen School of tliustrating and Care 
toening, 1437 Schofield Building, Cleveland @, 


ru S TAMMER@ 


Send for my 200 page hook with Free Trial 
Lesson explaining methods for Home Cure. 
Established 20 years. Reputation world-wide. 
G. A. LEWIS, 47 Adelaide St.. Detroit, Mich. 


ASS P hand cut steel dies. Beauty of de- 


| tail and quality guaranteed. No pins less than $5.00 a dozen. 
Catalog showing many artistic designs free. 


FLOWER CITY CLASS PIN CO., 681 Central Building, Rochester. N, Y. 


VIOLIN Learned Quickly By Our New 
Method of Playing Without Notes 
EASY, SIMPLE AND CHEAP. PARTICULARS FREE. 


Simplex Music Co.,122 Gates Ave., Jersey City,N. J. 


For School, College, or Society. 
Md make the “‘right kind” from 
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Here is the Best Letter in the Prize 
Contest for the Chalmers Fobs 


In the March number of The American Boy we 
invited every boy reader to write us a letter, giving 
what he considered the ten best reasons why his father 
should buy a Chalmers Master “Six.” 

We announced that to the 100 boys who wrote 
the best letters, we would send a beautiful gold-filled 
Chalmers fob. A committee, consisting of Mr. Ellis, 


21 


od 


ers 


Thee Boys Won Prizes for Writing 
the Best Letters 


Out of the thousands who wrote in, the boys whose 
names are listed below won the gold fobs. We con- 
gratulate these boys. Indeed, we congratulate every 
American boy who wrote us a letter, for the judges 
found them all of unusually high character. 


~ Read here the honor roll: 


Erwin Altermatt, Springfield Minn. Irwin Hils, Wapakoneta, 0, Willis B. Parsons, Columbus, 0. 
Donald D. Artley, Middlebury, Ind. Marion Hewell, Greenville, S.C. Cummins Patterson, Jr. 


editor of The American Boy, Governor Ferris of Mich- 
igan and Mayor Marx of Detroit, passed upon these 


letters. 


Hefe is what the committee considered the best 
letter, which was written by Stanley L. Thornton, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. Ellis personally selected this 
one and the other judges agreed with him. 
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Reasons Why My Father Should 


Own a Chalmers 
By Stanley L. Thornton 


The “Master Six” stands unrivaled 
among its competitors, when values are 
considered. Every dollar spent in its 
purchase gets its equivalent in Motor 
Value. As an owner of a “Master Six” 
my father has made 


For $2175, he possesses a car which in 
reality is worth considerably more. It is 
a Bargain—Paying a minimum price for 
a superlative article—for this outlay of 
his money. 


Every Motor car owner likes to feel 
“his” car is just a little better than the 
other fellows’. He gets just this sense 
of satisfaction after he has owned the 
“Master Six” a few days. 


The soft purr of its motor, the silent 
shift of gears with no clattering cams 
(with their wear and tear) makes him 
put a confidence, as a dog to its master, 
in this perdurable masterpiece. 


The mechanical excellence of the car is 
proven by the small amount of money 
required for its “up-keep.” The “Mas- 
ter Six” shatters the old argument that 
it takes more to keep a car than to buy 
one. 


The beauty of the car is unquestioned. 
It suggests “Class.” The graceful and 
artistic lines on the exterior match the 
comfortable, luxurious upholstery of the 
interior. Any father should be proud to 
say “This is my car.” 


It is a comforting feeling to have, that 
our own family or invited guests have 
nothing to fear while enjoying the “Mas- 
ter Six.” It is built right—all mechanical 
parts having withstood severest tests. 


The entire construction of the car is ona 
scientific basis. Every component part 
does its specific work well, and equipped 
with its six cylinders the “Chalmers Mas- 
ter Six” stands a silent, luxurious giant. 


A present given to a guest in ancient 
Greece. What finer gift could my father 
give to our family than this splendid car? 
Would it not demonstrate his continued 
affection, his interest in our happiness, 
and his sound judgment ? 


Bolivar Byers, 
Lewis F. Baker, 
Francis Budinger, 


Joseph Bieke, Detroit, Mich. 
Donovan R. Beachley, 


Franklin S. Battin, 
Clarence Carlson, 


Oscar Chandler, Sunset, Tex. 
Harvey see 


Henry Cummins, Youngstown, O. 


William Da 


Forrest Day, 
Edison O. Davis, 


Henry T. Dereyne, Detroit, Mich. 
Collis Drummond, Brookston, Tex. 
Algernon P. Dunton, Oak Hill, Mo. 
Richmond K. Elliot, Manhattan, Kan. 
Murry C. Falkner, Jr., Oxford, Miss. 


Sidney Ginsberg, 
Marvin Goldstein, 
Arthur Graham, 


Kemp L. Harper, 


Robert Harvey, 
Elmer Hamre, 


bott, Lennoxville, Que. 


Burton Bloss, Roselle, N. J. 
George Roberts Bent, Oglesby, Ill. 
L. F. Brown, Weston, Tex. 


Arthur G. Brick, Springfield, Mass. 
Lawrence Brandt, Steelton, Pa. 


Rock Hill, 8. C. 
Sherman, N. Y. 
Wichita, Kan. 


Hagerstown, Md. 
Marshalltown, Ia, 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Stewart Carr, Williamson, N. Y. 


nter Garden, Fla. 
tt 


y Waynesboro, Va. 
Harold H. Davis, St. Charles, Til. 
Waynesboro, Va. 
New London, Conn. 


Aurora, Ill. 
Youngstown, O. 
Oelwein, Ia. 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 
5 Federalsburg, Md. 
Paul Hommeyer, Milford, 0. 
Woodbury, Conn. 
Granite Falls, Minn. 


Palmer Hogenson, 

Stewartville, Minn. 
. Reede Hardman, .Osborn, O. 
. Hillbom, Wallingford, Conn. 
Wesley Kolkhorst, 


. C. Kohlmann, Waverly, Ia. 
. Kolkhorst, Wilmington, Cal. 
J.D Luten, Jr., Waverly, Tenn. 
Powers Lewis, Waco, Tex. 
Frank R, Loomis, 
Rochester, N. 
Dana Latham, Delaware, 0. 
Alan H. Mendenhall, 
Toughkenamon, Pa. 
Glen McCoy, Wayland, Ia. 
John L. McCarthy, 
Washington, D. C. 
Louis B. McCarthy, 
West Roxbury, Mass. 
Robert James McKenty, 
Chicago, Tl. 
Edwards Murphy, 
Washington, D. C. 
Clarence Minneman, 
nsport, Ind, 


Bi> Obit 


Fe Lo; 
. Fritz Moeller, Iola, Wis. 


Norman W. Morgan, 
Nanticoke, Pa. 
William F. Morris, Jr., 
. Rochester, N. Y. 
Lawrence Mason, 
New Bedford, Mass. 
John C. Markley, 
Zieglerville, Pa. 
Eardley T. Manby, 
Carnegie, Pa. 
Clarence E. Mack, Erie, Pa. 
Beaufort Newson, 
Clinton, Conn. 
Carl Neumeister, 
Sheboygan, Wis. 
Wayne Oberlin, West Unity, 0. 
William N. Ogden, 
Crafton, Pa. 


Wilmington, Cal. Melvin C 


Junction, Tex. 


Will V. Pettit, 
Washington, D. C. 
Alphonse Page, Sandwich, Ont. 
Douglas Rutter, Burlington, Vt. 
ely. . Rich, Gardena, Cal. 
Clarence W. 


Vincent P. Reenstein, 
Great Neck Sta., L, I. 
Lemire Rice, Manistique, Mich. 


Y. Dane Lang Scott, Trenton, Fla. 


John Scarborough, Uvalde, Tex. 
Cecil Smith, Hoyes, Md. 
Erle F. Saunders, 
‘ Milwaukee, Wis. 
Grey S. Staples, Ringgold, Va. 
Perry D. Smith, 
Jamesburg, N. J. 
George Struthers, Jr., 
Walla Walla, Wash. 
Elmer J. Schleicher, 
Waukegan, Til. 
Charles Stanton, 
Freeville, N. Y. 
E. G. Sherrill, Jr., 
Greensboro, N. C. 
John V. Stevens, 
Kingston, Nova Scotia, 
Harold C. Townley, 
Westfield, N. J. 
J. L, Thomas, Meriden, Conn. 
Stanley Linham Thornton, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Clifford Vorjohan, Reading, 0. 
James Henry Vawter, 
Santa Monica, Cal, 
Frank Wilson, Kimball, Neb. 
Donald D. Wilson, 
Little Valley, N.Y. 
J. Wendell Walker, Sparta, Ill. 
Stuart Work, 
Pacific Grove, Cal. 
Arnold Wilkinson, 
Mandan, N. D. 


In addition to these special gold prizes, every boy who 
sent in a letter received a handsome Chalmers Monogram 
watch fob in solid copper. Thousands of boys throughout 
the country are today wearing these fobs. They are some- 
thing that any boy can be proud of. 


The fob is a handsome, useful thing in itself. In ad- 
dition, it stands for the name and reputation of one of the 
big .business concerns of the country. For the word 
“Chalmers” among boys and men who know about auto- 
mobiles is like the word “Spalding” on a base-ball or a 
tennis racquet, or some other piece of athletic goods. It 
stands for highest quality. 


There is Still a Chance for You 


Although thousands of boys sent in letters, there are still many 
others among The American Boy readers who didn’t take advan- 
tage of the offer—boys who perhaps weren’t quite as alert; who 


didn’t follow out the Boy Scout motto—“Be prepared 


the boys who sent in letters. 
For those who overlooked the opportunity, there is still a chance 


’ 


—as well as 


- to get one of the beautiful copper fobs, and besides getting a fob 


there is a chance to get fun and information by sending for the 
Chalmers booklet and picking out ten reasons why your father, or 
any boy’s father, ought to have a Master “Six.” 


Of course, there are no more gold fobs to be awarded, and we 
didn’t really intend to continue the offer of copper fobs beyond the 
month of March. We feel, however, that there are lots of boys 
who really want these fobs and we are willing to give them a ~ 


second chance. 


Send for the Book Today 


You must write immediately, however, as the 4? 


supply will not hold out very long. If you have not ,° ; 
already written for the Chalmers book about the ,¢ 


* 


Master “Six,” send in the coupon right away. ,° 
Read up about this great car. Get Father to tell 


you why the Chalmers is known among the 
motor-wise as the Master “Six.” Talk ¢ xe 
to your big Brother and Uncle. Then 

send us your “Ten Reasons” why you ¢ 
would jike to have your father ,¢ ~ 
driving one of those Master (#7 9 3° 
cars—and we'll send you a ¢ .° 
Chalmers fob by return mail. A ee 


Chalmers Motor Company, Detroit 
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Ross, 
West Middlesex, Pa. 
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in dealing with: boys. 


at Summer School would never be forgotten. 
of Naval, Cavalry or Woodcraft Schools. 


I WANT TO HELP 


every young man and young woman thinkin - 
riously of what they are going to make out of Fife, 


I will send free to those a beautiful il 
book LONI e ee ee eareer 


Evanston Academy 


can help them find and develop their talents, 
also 
Description of student life, interesting talk on 


the courses, views of the beautiful Northwestern 
University campus and great gymnasium. 


N. Ww. HELM, EVANSTON, ILL. 


ARE 
x4 SWELL 


\ \ 


The boy who gets the fat pay. 
envelope on pay day is the one. 
who fills some good position se- 
cured through training. And he 
waiches his envelope grow fatter. 


«, _taining isn’t hard, If you’ve 
‘push’’ and ambition the International. 
Correspondence Schools will train you 
at your home—in your spare time. 
Let them tell you all about it. It will . 
cost you nothing to find out. Just 
mark the coupon opposite the occupa- 
tion you would like to follow, and mail 
the coupon to-day. Then, the I.C. S. 
will show you how you, too, can com- 
mand big pay in a position that will 
be a pleasant one. rk 


Isn’t it, then, worth’ while. ?! 
Wouldn’t you like ‘to earn a good. 
salary af the start—without having to 
wait years for it? 

Act Now! Here’s the coupon— 
Make your mark on it TO-DAY 


| INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 1278, SCRANTON, PA. . — E 


] Explain, without any obli 
I can qual 


tion on m part, how] 
ify for the position before whic! :. mark | 
Salesmanship Baie: 7 


Electrical Engineer J Bookkeeping 
Elec. Lighting Supt. |] Stenography& Typewriting |] 
Telephone Expert Window miming 
Archi tect Show Card Writing 
Building Contractor § Lettering and Sign Painting 
Architectural Draftsman | Advertising 
Structural Engineer! { Commercial Illnstratin | 
Concrete Construction Industrial Desi 
Mechan., Engineer Commercial Law | 
Mechanical Draftsman Automobile Runnin 

vil Engineer English Branches 
Mine Superintendent Poultry Farming | 
Stationary Engineer 
Plumbing & Steam Fitting 
Gas Engines 


Teacher Spanish 
Agriculture French | 
Chemist German 


| Name - 


I Present Employer 


aE faa ee a See SR a ee ee ee 


State__..___. ———] 
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CULVER Smet Schools 


A vacation’on the water, a summer on horseback, or eight weeks in the woods. Enough 
study to whet a boy’s appetite for recreation. Planned by men with conspicuous success 
é with Backed by equipment that has made Culver Military Academy 
a national institution. Modeled after the wishes of a boy’s own heart. Your experience 


all Latter open to boys as young as twelve, 
Board and Tuition, $150; Uniforms, $38. No extras. Address Cabcmndeel of Cadets, 


“A 


Winkie. 


| Schools and Camps 


for Boys | 


$2 UDCA DETO 154 


2, 
. 


Send for whichever catalog interests you—= 


CULVER, INDIANA 


(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 


ALGONQUIN NATIONAL PARK §f 


M I N N E -WAW ONTARIO, CANADA 


SummerCamp for Boys and Young Men. Permanent Camp; 
wholesome surroundings; careful oversight by college men. 
Region unsurpassed for canoeing, fishing, observation of na- 
ture and for wild animal Ls omg bis A conservative camp 
for particular patrons. For klet G, references, etc., 
Address W. L. WISE, Ph. B., Bordentown, New Jersey 


AOTC UUCEDLEREUEDEENELUAECCATED ARTETA AUT NORTE AREAS DELUDED AA, 


Ohio Military Institute 


PURPOSE—Academic, military and physi- 


cal training under personal supervisjon. 5 
SCOPE—Admits to colleges on certificate. 
Lower school for boys of eight to fourteen 

years, Only recommended boys taken, 2 

LOCATION—A picturesque suburb of Cin- 2 

= 

= 


cinnati, the great art and music center. 
Write for catalog to A.M. HENSHAW, 
Superintendent, Bex 28, College Hill, Ohio 


Onekama 


CAMP TOSEBO wictizan 


Todd Seminary for Boys, Woodstock, Illinois 
Under the same RS EY Here the American Bo 
is led ‘in wisdom's pleasant ways’’ to become a good 
American citizen. For full particulars address 


NOBLE HILL, Woodstock, Illinois 


i 


ILLiINors, Morgan Park, Box 100. 
Morgan Park Academy ‘x*pest'sthost tor neal Bors 
Known for Character Building. A notable record for fitting boys, 
through personal attention, for College, Technical School, Business. 
Home Influences, with military features. Chosen men teachers live, 
work and eat with boys: Healthfully located, 14 miles from Chicago. 
Free illustrated catalog and ‘‘Results with Boys.’’ 


School Information 
I of all Boa: Sch 

FREE $e ei tetree, Maintained by U, 8 schools. 

Want forgirlsor boys? Write American Sehools Association, Room 

1012 Times Bldg., NewYork, or 1517-15 Masonie Temple, Chicago 


you STAMMER 


attend no stammering school till you 
et my large FREE book and special rate. 
tgest and’best I ead ag world curing by 
natural method. Writetoday. Lee Wells Millard,Pres., 
North-Western School, Inc., 914 First Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Men and Women Over 18 


Get Government Jobs. $65 to $150 month. Parcel Post 
and Income’Tax mean hundreds of Postoffice, Railway 
Mail and Internal Revenue appointments. Write im- 
mediately: for free list of positions now available. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. F145, Rochester, N.Y. 
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» The Catalog of the 
/ Oldest and Largest 
Correspondence 
School of Law 
WRITE FOR IT 


This catalog,and the sound legal 
instruction which it describes, 
are vouched for by several 
thousands of our successful 
graduates, who are now practicing attorneys or 
business men of greater efficiency. Furthermore, 
this school and its study courses have the un- 
bought, honest endorsement of bench, bar and law 
colleges. Get this catalog—read it—rely onit—and 
letit decide you to study our Complete Law Course 
or our Business Law Course. Thorough, well- 
planned lessons—not short cuts, not makeshifts, 
not condensed summaries. Taught by attorneys 
of wide experience. Only one 
cost for books, lessons, side 
helps, lectures, examinations, 
Soumaeh Write. for entalon 
counse 
TODAY. 
THE SPRAGUE 

CORRESPONDENCE 

SCHOOL OF LAW 

804 American Bldg., 
Detroit, Mieh. : i Nation Xs 

<4 
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When the Lone Star Flag Flew Free 


(Continued from page 11) 


ing up his men in the great chapel, Travis 
drew a line across the earthen floor with 
his sword. 

“Men,” he said, “it’s all up with us. A 
few more hours and we shall probably all 
be dead. There’s no use in hoping for help, 


|for no force that our friends could send us 


could cut its way through the Mexican lines. 
So there’s nothing left for it but to stay 
here and go down fighting. When the greas- 


/ers storm the walls kill them as they come 


and keep on killing them until none of us 
are left. But I leave it to every man to 
decide for himself. Those who wish to go 
out and surrender may do so. As for me, I 
shall stay here and die for Texas. Those 
who wish to stay with me will step across 
this line.”’ 

There was not so much as a flicker of hes- 
itation. The defenders moved across the 
line as one. Even the wounded staggered 
over with the others and those who were 
too badly wounded to walk dragged them- 
selves across on hands and knees. Bowie 
lay on his cot, too ill to move. “Boys,” he 
ealled feebly, ‘““Boys, I don’t believe I can 
get over alone . . won’t some of you 
help me?” So they carried him across the 
line, bed and all. Some day, no doubt, a 
great artist will paint that picture: the 
gloomy chapel with its adobe walls and 
raftered ceiling; the line of stern-faced, 
powder-grimed men in their tattered fron- 
tier dress, crimsoned bandages knotted 
about the heads of many of them; the fever- 
racked but indomitable Bowie stretched 
upon his cot; the young commander—for 
Travis was but twenty-seven—striding up 
and down, in his hand a naked sword, in 
his eyes the fire of patriotism. 

On the morning of the sixth of March, 
before the sun had risen, Santa Anna 
launched his grand assault. Their bugles 
sounding the awful notes of the dequelo, 
which signified no quarter, the Mexican in- 
fantry, equipped with scaling-ladders, swept 
forward at the double. Behind them rode 
the cavalry, with orders to saber any man 
who flinched. As the Mexican columns came 
within range the Texans met them with a 
blast of lead which shrivelled and scattered 
them as the breath of winter shrivels and 
seatters the leaves upon the trees. The men 
behind the walls of the Alamo were master- 
marksmen, who had taken their degree in 
shooting from the stern college of the fron- 
tier, and they proved their marvelous pro- 


| ficiency that day. The little dark-skinned 


men dropped by the score and by the hun- 
dred, with round blue holes in their fore- 
heads or crimson patches on the breasts of 
their tunics, for the Texans shot to Kill. 
Any troops on earth would have given way 
before that annihilating fire and those of 
Santa Anna were no exception. But the 
cavalry rode into them and at the point of 
their sabers forced them again to the at- 
tack. Again the shattered regiments ad- 
vanced and attempted to plant their ladders 
against the walls. but once more the sheer 
ferocity of the Texan defense sent them 
reeling back. But there was a limit even 
to the powers of resistance of the Texans. 
For a third time the wave of brown-skinned 
men rolled forward over a carpet of dead, 
and this time it overflowed the desperately 
defended walls. The Texans, whose am- 
munition was virtually exhausted, were 
beaten back by sheer weight of numbers; 
but they rallied in the courtyard and, under 
the sky of Texas, made their last stand. 
Every man went down fighting. Crockett, 
swinging his clubbed rifle like a flail, sent 
twenty Mexicans down the long and gloomy 
road before he followed them. Travis,sword 
in one hand and revolver in the other, 
accounted for a dozen more. Bowie, propped 
on his pillows, shot two soldiers who 
attempted to bayonet him as he lay all but 
helpless and plunged his famous knife into 
the throat of another before ‘they could 
finish him. The pavement of the patio was 
searlet. The dead lay piled in heaps. Not 
an American remained alive. Death and 
Santa Anna held the place. 
tion on the monument which was raised 

later years to the defenders reads: “Ther- 
mopylae had her messenger of defeat; the 
Alamo had none.” But, before they died, 
the eight-score men and.seventeen who laid 
down their lives for Texas sent sixteen 
hundred Mexicans to their last accounting. 


BY ORDER OF SANTA ANNA, the bod- 
ies of the Texans were collected in a 
huge pile and burned, while the Mexican 
dead—sixteen hundred of them, remember 
—were buried in the local cemetery. As 
Bowie’s body was brought out, General Cos 
remarked, ‘He was too brave a man to be 


burned like a dog—but never mind, throw. 


him in.” As the Sabbath sun sank slowly 
into the west the smoke of the funeral pyre 
rose against the blood-red sky like a column 
draped in mourning. It marked something 
more than the end of a band of heroes; it 
marked the end of Mexican dominion above 
the Rio Grande. 

While Santa Anna was besieging the 
Alamo, General Urrea invaded eastern 
Texas for the purpose of capturing San 
Patricio, ropes 54 and Goliad and thus 
stamping out the last embers of insurrec- 
tion. It was not a campaign; it was a 
butchery. The little garrison of San Patricio 
was taken by surprise and every man put 
to death. At.Refugio, however, a force of 
little more than a hundred men under 
Colonel Ward repulsed the Mexicans, whose 
loss in killed and wounded was. double the 
entire number of the defenders. A few 


days laters however, Ward and _ his 
men, while falling back, were sur- 
rounded and taken prisoners. When 


Urrea’s column appeared before Goliad, 
Colonel Fannin, whose force was out- 
numbered six to one, ordered a retreat, 
feeling confident that the Mexicans, for 
whose fighting abilities the Texans had the 
utmost contempt, would not dare to follow 
them. But the Texans made the fatal mis- 
take of underrating their adversaries, for, 
before they had fallen back a dozen miles, 
they found themselves hemmed in by two 
thousand Mexicans. Escape was out of the 
question, so Fannin formed his three hun- 
dred men in hollow square and prepared to 
put up one of those fight-till-the-last-man- 
falls resistances for which the Texans had 
become famous. «Being cut off from water, 
however, and with a third of his men 
wounded, he realized that his chances of 
success were represented by a minus sign, 
so, when the Mexican commander, who had 


As the hes ; 
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been heavily re-enforeed, offered to parole 
both officers and men, and return them to 
the United States, if they would surrender, 
Fannin accepted the offer and ordered his 
men to stack their arms. The terms of 
the surrender were written in both English 
and Spanish, were signed by the ranking 
officers of both forces, and were signed with 
every formality. 

The Texan prisoners were marched pack 
under guard to Goliad, the town they had 
so recently evacuated, and were confined in 
the old fort, where they were joined a few 
days later by Colonel Ward's command, 
who, as you will remember, had also been 
captured. On the night of the twenty-sixth 
of March a dispatch-rider rode into Urrea’s 
camp bearing a message from Santa Anna. 
It contained an order for the murder of all 
the prisoners. The next morning was Palm 
Sunday. At dawn the Texans were awak- 
ened and ordered to form ranks in the 
courtyard. They were then divided into. 
four parties and marched off in different 
directions under heavy guard. They had 
not proceeded a mile across the prairies be- 
fore they were halted and their captors. 
deliberately poured volley after volley into 
them, until not a Texan was left standing. 
Then the cavalry rode over the corpse- 
strewn ground, hacking with their sabers 
at the dead. Upwards of four hundred 
Texans were slaughtered at Goliad. The 
defenders of the Alamo died fighting with 
weapons in their hands, but these men were 
unarmed and defenseless prisoners, butch- 
ered in cold blood in one of the most 
atrocious massacres of history. 

With the extermination of the Texan 
garrisons, Santa Anna complacently assured 
himself that his work in the North was 
finished and prepared to refurn to_ the 
capital, where he was badly needed. It is 
never safe, ‘you see, for a dictator to leave 
the chair of State for long, else he is likely 
to return and find a rival sitting in it. Now, 
however, Santa. Anna felt that the Texan 
uprising was, to make use of a slangy but 
expressive phrase, all over but the shouting. 
But the Texans, as stout old John Paul 
Jones would have put it, had only just 
begun to fight. Learning that a force of 
Texan volunteers was mobilizing upon the 
San Jacinto, the “Napoleon of the West.” 
as Santa Anna modestly described himself, 
decided to delay his departure long enough 
to invade the country north of Galveston 
and put the finishing touches to the sub- 
jugation of Texas by means of a final 
carnival of blood and fire. Theoretically, 
everything favored the Dictator. He had 
money, he had ample supplies of arms and 
ammunition, he had a force of trained and 
seasoned veterans far outnumbering any 
with which the Texans could oppose him. 
It was to be a veritable picnic of a cam- 
paign, a sort of butchers’ holiday. In 
making his plans, however, Santa Anna 
failed to take a certain gentleman into con- 
sideration. The name of that gentleman 
was Sam Houston. 


THE HISTORY of our frontier records the 
name of no more picturesque and strik- 
ing figure than Houston. The fertile brain 
of George A. Henty could not have made to 
order a more satisfactory or wholly improb- 
able her6. Though his exploits are a part 
of history, they read like the wildest fiction. 
That is why, perhaps, the dry-as-dust his- 
torians make so little mention of him. The 
incidents in his life would provide a moving- 
picture company with material for a year. 
Born in the Blue Ridge Mountains of Vir- 
ginia, his father, who had been an officer 
in the Revolution, answered to. the Last 
Roll-call when young Sam had barely 
entered his teens. The support of a large 
and growing family thus falling upon the 
energetic shoulders of Mrs. Houston, she 
packed her household . goods in a prairie 
schooner and moved with her children to 
Tennessee, then upon the very edge of 
civilization. Here Sam, who had learned . 
his “three R’s’” in such poor schools as the 
Virginia of those early days afforded, 
attended a local academy for a_ time. 
Translations of the classics having fallen 
into his hands, his imagination was cap- 
tured by the exploits of the heroes of 
antiquity and he asked permission of the 
principal to study Latin, which, for some 
unexplainable reason, was curtly refused 
him. Whereupon he walked out of the 
academy, declaring that he would never 
repeat another lesson. 

His family, who had scant sympathy with 
his romantie fancies, procured him a job 
as clerk in a crossroads store. Within a 
fortnight he was missing. After some 
months of anxiety his relatives learned that 
he was living across the Tennessee among 
the Cherokee Indians. When one of his 
brothers attempted to induce him to return 
home, young Sam answered that he pre- 
ferred measuring deer tracks to measuring 
tape, and that if he was not permitted to 
study Latin in the academy he could at 
least dig it out for himself in the freedom 
of the woods. Houston dwelt for several 
years with his Cherokee friends, eventually 
being adopted as a son by the chieftain 
Oolooteka. Upon the outbreak of our second 
war with Great Britain he enlisted in the 
American army as a_ private. soldier. 
Though his friends remonstrated with him 
for entering the army as a private, his 
mother was made of different stuff. As he 
was orm | for the front she took down his 
father’s rifle and, with tear-dimmed eyes, 
handed it to her son. “Here, my boy,” she 
said bravely, though her voice quavered, 
“take this rifle and never disgrace it. Re- 
member that I would rather that all my 
sons should lie in honorable graves than 
that one of them should turn his back to 
save his life. Go, and God be with you, 
but never forget that, while my door is 
always open to brave men, it is always shut 
to cowards.” 

Houston quickly climbed the ladder of 
promotion, obtaining a commission within 
a year after he had enlisted as a private. 
He first showed the stern stuff of which he 
was made when taking part in General 
Jackson’s campaign against the Creek In- 
dians. His thigh, pierced by an arrow dur- 
ing the storming of the Indian: breastworks 
at Tohopeka, Houston asked a fellow officer 
to draw it out. But it was sunk so deeply 
in the flesh that the attempt to extract it 
brought on alarming flow of blood, where- 
upon the officer refused to proceed, fearing 
that Houston would bleed to death. There- 
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upon the fiery youngster drew his sword. 
“Draw it out or I'll run you through!” he 
said. Out the arrow came. General Jack- 
son, who had witnessed the incident and had 
noted the seriousness of the young officer’s 
wound, ordered him to the rear, but Hous- 
ton, mindful of his mother’s parting injunc- 


tion, disregarded the order and plunged 
again into the thick of the battle. It was a 
breach of discipline, however, to which 


Andrew Jackson shut his eyes. 

Opportunity once more knocked loudly at 
young Houston’s door when the Creeks 
made their final stand at Horseshoe Bend. 
After the main body of the Indians had been 
destroyed, a party of warriors barricaded 
themselves in a log cabin built over a ravine 
in such a situation that the guns could not 
be brought to bear. The place must be 
taken by: storm, and Jackson called for 
volunteers. Houston was the only man who 
responded. Snatching a rifle from a soldier 
he shouted, “Come on, men! Follow me!” 
and dashed toward the cabin. But no one 
had the courage to follow him into the 
ravine of death. Running in zig-zags, to 
disconcert the Indian marksmen, he actually 
reached the cabin before he fell with a 
shattered arm and two rifle bullets through 
his shoulder. It was just the sort of deed 
to win the heart of the grim old hero of 
New Orleans, who until his death remained 
a staunch friend and admirer of Houston. 


SEEING BUT SCANT PROSPECTS of 
promotion in the piping times of peace 
which now ensued, Houston resigned from 
the army, took up the study of law and was 
admitted to the bar within a year from the 
time he opened his first law book. He 
practised for a few years with marked suc- 
cess, gave up the law for the more exciting 
field of politics, and was elected to Con- 
gress when only thirty, and four years later 
became Governor of Tennessee. As _ the 
result of an unhappy marriage, and deeply 
wounded by the outrageous and baseless 
accusations made by his political opponents, 
he resigned the governorship and went into 
voluntary exile. In his trouble he turned 
his face toward the wigwam of his adopted 
father, Oolooteka, who had become _ the 
head chief of his tribe and had moved from 
the banks of the Tennessee to the Falls of 
the Arkansas. Though eleven eventful years 
had passed, the old chief’s affection for his 
white son had not diminished and the exile 
found a warm welcome awaiting him in the 
wigwams and beside the council fires of his 
adopted people. Learning of the frauds by 
which the Indian agents were enriching 
themselves at the expense of the nation’s 
wards, Houston, who had adopted Indian 
dress, went to Washington and laid the 
facts before Secretary Calhoun, who, instead 
of thanking him, rebuked him for presuming 
to appear before him in the dress of an 
Indian. Thereupon Houston turned his back 
on the Secretary and went straight to his 
old-time friend, President Jackson, who 
promptly saw to it that the guilty officials 
were punished. When the story of Cal- 
houn’s criticism of Houston’s costume was 
repeated to the President, that rough old 
soldier remarked drily: “I’m glad there is 
one man of my acquaintance who was made 
by the Almighty and not by the tailor.” 

After three years of forest life among the 
Indians, Houston decided to emigrate to 
Texas and become a ranchman, setting out 
with a few companions in December, 1832, 
for San Antonio. The romantic story of 
Houston’s self-imposed exile had resulted 
in making him a national figure, and the 
news that he had come to Texas spread 
among the settlers like fire in dry grass. 
Before reaching Nacogdoches he learned 
that he had been unanimously elected a 
member of the convention which had been 
called to meet at Austin in the spring of 
1833 to draft a constitution for Texas. 
From that time onward his story is that 
of his adopted country. When the rupture 
with Mexico came in 1835, as a result of the 
attempt to disarm the settlers at Gonzales, 
Houston, was chosen commander of the 
volunteer forces to be raised in eastern 
Texas, and after the battle at the Mission 
of the Immaculate Conception he was 
appointed commander-in-chief of. the Texan 
army. 

When Santa Anna, flushed by his bloody 
successes at the Alamo and Goliad, started 
to invade central Texas in the spring of 
1836, Houston, who had been able to raise 
a force of barely five hundred untrained 
and ill-armed men, sullenly retreated before 
the advance of the Dictator. On the 
eighteenth of April, however, his plan of 
campaign was suddenly reversed by the 
capture of two Mexicans, from whom he 
learned what he had not positively known 
before: that Santa Anna himself was with 
the advance column and that he was tem- 
porarily cut off from the other divisions of 
his army. The chance for which Houston 
was waiting had come and he seized it 
before it could get away. If Texas was to 
be free, if the Lone Star flag was to wave 
over the region above the Rio Grande and 
not the flag with the emblem of the serpent 
and the buzzard, it was now or never. 
There were no half way measures with Sam 
Houston; he determined to stake everything 
upon a single throw. If he won, Texas 
would be free; if he lost he and his men 
could only go down fighting, as their fellows 
had gone before them. Pushing on to a 
point near the mouth of the San Jacinto, 
where it empties into the Bay of Galveston, 
he carefully selected the spot for his last 
stand, mounted the two brass cannon known 
as “the Twin Sisters,” and sat down to 
wait for. the coming of “the Napoleon of 
the West.” On the morning of the twentieth 
of April his pickets fell back before the 
Mexican advance and the two great antag- 
onists, Houston and Santa Anna, at last 
found themselves face to face. The Dictator 
had with him fifteen hundred men; Houston 
had less than half that number—but the 
Texans boasted that ‘‘two to one was always 


fair.” 
At DAYBREAK ON THE TWENTY- 
FIRST, Houston sent for his chief of 
scouts, the famous Deaf Smith, and ordered 
him to choose a companion, take axes, and 
secretly destroy the bridge across the San 
Jacinto. As the bridge was the only means 
of retreat for miles around, this drastic step 
meant utter destruction to the conquered. 
Talk about Caesar burning his boats behind 
him! He showed not a whit more courage 
than did Houston when he destroyed the 
bridge across the San Jacinto. At three 
o'clock in the afternoon he quietly paraded 
his little army behind the low range of hills 
which screened them from the enemy, who 
were still drowsing in their customary 
siesta, At this psychological moment, Deaf 


Smith, following the instructions Houston 
had given him to the letter, tore up on a 
reeking horse, waving his axe above his 
head, and shouted, ‘“Vince’s Bridge is 
down! We've got to fight or drown!” That 
was the word for which Houston had been 
waiting. Instantly he ordered his whole 
line to advance. The only music of the 
Texans was a fife and a drum, the musicians 
playing them into action to the rollicking 
tune of “Come to the Bower.” And it was 
no bower of roses, either. As they swept 
into view, rifles at the trail and moving at 
the double, the Mexicans, though startled 
at the unexpectedness of the attack, met 
them with a raking fire of musketry. But 
the sight of the brown-faced men, and of 
the red-white-and-green banner which 
flaunted above them, infuriated the Texans 
to the point of frenzy. Losing all semblance 
of formation they raced forward as fast as 
they could put foot to ground. 

In front of them rode the Herculean 


Houston, a_ striking figure on his white 
horse. “Come on, boys!” he thundered, 
“Get at ’em! Get at’em!. Texans, Texans, 


follow me!” And follow him they did, surg- 
ing forward with the irresistibility of a tidal 


wave. “Remember the Alamo!” they 
roared. “Remember Goliad! Remember 
Travis! Remember Jim Bowie! Remem- 


ber Davy Crockett!’ 

In the face of the maddened onslaught the 
Mexican line crumbled like a hillside before 
the stream from a hydraulic nozzle. Before 
the demoralized Mexicans had time to 
realize what had happened the Texans were 
in their midst. Many of them were ‘“two- 
gun men” and they fought with a revolver 
in either hand—and at every shot a Mexican 
fell. Others avenged the murdered Bowie 
with the wicked knife which bore his name, 
slashing and ripping and stabbing with the 
long savage blades until they looked like 
poleaxemen in an abbatoir. In vain the 
terrified Mexicans threw down their arms 
and fell upon their knees, pattering out 
prayers in Spanish and ealling in their 
broken English, “Me no Alamo! Me no 
Goliad!" Within five minutes after the 
Texans had come to hand-grips with their 
foe the battle had turned into a slaughter. 
Houston was shot through the ankle and his 
horse was dying, but man and horse strug- 
gled on. Deaf Smith drove his horse into 


the thick of the fight and, as it fell dead | 


beneath him, he turned his long-barreled 
rifle into a war-club and literally smashed 
his way through the Mexican line, leaving 
a trail of men with broken skulls behind 
him. An old frontiersman named Curtis 
went into action carrying two guns. “The 


greasers killed my son and my son-in-law | 
at the Alamo,” he shouted, “and I’m going | 


to get two of ’em before I die, and if I get 
old Santa Anna I'll cut a razor-strop from 
his back !’’ 

The commander of one of the Mexican 
regiments attempted to stem the tide of 
defeat by charging the Texan line at its 


weakest point with five hundred men. Hous- | 
ton, instantly appreciating the peril, dashed 


in front of his men. “Come on, my brave 
fellows!’’ he shouted, “Your General leads 
you!” They met the charging Mexicans 
half way, stopped them with a withering 
volley, and then finished the business with 
the knife. Only thirty-two of the five hun- 
dred Mexicans were left alive to surrender. 


Everywhere sounded the grunt of blows | 


sent home, the scream of wounded men, the 


choking sobs of the dying, the crack-crack- | 


crack of rifle and revolver, the grating rasp 
of steel on steel, the harsh, shrill orders of 
the officers, the gasp of struggling men, the 
trample of many feet, and, above all, the 
deep-throated, menacing cry of the aveng- 
ing Texans. “Remember the Alamo! 
Remember Goliad!” 


I 


N FIFTEEN MINUTES the battle of the 
San Jacinto was over and all that was 


left of Santa Anna’s army of invasion was | 
a panic-stricken mob of fugitives flying | 
Hard on their 


blindly across the prairie. 
heels galloped the Texan cavalry, cutting 
down the stragglers with their sabers and 
herding the bulk of the flying army toward 
the river as cow-punchers herd cattle into 
a corral. And the bridge was gone! Before 
the Mexicans rolled the deep and turbid San 
Jacinto; coming up behind them were the 
blood-crazed Texans. It was death on 
either hand. Some of them spurred their 


horses into the river, only to be picked off | 


with rifle bullets as they tried to swim 
across. Others threw down their weapons 
and waited stolidly for the fatal stroke or 
shot. It was a bloody business. 
history records few, if any, more sweeping 
victories. Of Santa Anna’s army of some- 
thing over fifteen hundred men, six hundred 
and thirty were killed, two hundred and 
eight wounded, and seven hundred and 
thirty taken prisoners. 


The finishing touch was put to. Houston’s 


triumph on the following morning when a) 
in 


scouting party, scouring the prairie 
search of fugitives, discovered a man in the 
uniform of a common soldier attempting to 
escape on hands and knees through the high 
grass. He was captured and marched nine 
miles to the Texan camp, plodding on foot 
in the dust in front of his mounted captors. 
When he lagged one of them would prick 
him with his lance-point until he broke into 
arun. As the Texans rode into camp with 
their panting and exhausted captive, the 
Mexican prisoners excitedly exclaimed, “El 
Presidente! El Presidente!” It was Santa 
Anna, Dictator of Mexico—a prisoner in the 
hands of the men whom he had _ boasted 


that he would make fugitives, prisoners, or | 


corpses. Lying under the tree where he 
had spent the night, the wounded Houston 
received the surrender of “the Napoleon of 
the West.” The war of independence was 
over, Texas was a republic in fact as well 
as in name, ‘and the Hero of the San 
Jacinto became its president. The defenders 
of the Alamo and Goliad were avenged. 
From the Sabine to the Rio Grande the 
Lone Star Flag flew free. 


If you find a renewal remittance 
blank in this issue, of THE AMERICAN 
BOY, it means that your subscription 


has expired and that renewal remit- 
tance should come to us promptly so 
that you will not miss a copy of the 
Jane issue. 
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SENNETT CO. 


All the fun of 
real golf 


Boys, here’s great sport. You 
can play golf at home and on the 
links with Skibo Golf Outfit. Or 
practice ‘‘putting’’ in your own 
room like Francis Ouimet, and 
you may become famous cham- 
pionship boy golfers. 

*“‘SKIBO”’ Golf Clubs are just 
your size and include wooden and 
iron clubs, with two balls, in 
serviceable golf bag. Tell your 
father about them. At your toy 
store, or sent prepaid by parcel 
post on receipt of $1.25. Special 
**SKIBO”* Golf Outfit de luxe, 


toy blocks 


The great toy for brother 
or sister is ‘“The Little Mind 
Builder’’ block letters and 
numerals. Children play with 
them for hours while learning 
the alphabet, spelling and 
how to count. Splendid fun 
as sand toys and to trace signs. 
26 letters and 10 figures, 4 
inches high, nice clean wood 
without paint or varnish. 

A Primer is included showing 
i words of one or two : 
syllables, simple sums, etc., with 
set. At your toy store or sent 

erg for $1.25, No. 2 “The 
ittle Mind Builder,” containing 


enough letters to construct long 
sentences, will be sent for $2.50. 


gone a i i Write for FREE Folder 
lere’s Something You Can describing the educational fea- 
Get FREE tures of “The Little Mind 
Send postal now for FREE Folder j Builder’ and other toys. | 
describing “SKIBO” Lawn Golf, BAKER & BENNETT CO. 
“The Little Mind Builder” Block “ 77 Bleecker St., New York 


Letters and our electrically equi 
“Automoto” (J uvenile Automobiles), 


BAKER & BENNETT CO. | 
Creators of American Toys and Novelties 
77 Bleecker St.. New York 


Boys, Do You Know 
What Shoe Comfort Really Is? 


Just try a pair of ‘American Boy’’ Outing Shoes! Put 

them on! Test them out! Then 
you'll realize what real comfort 
you have been missing 
by not having tried be- 
fore the shoes with the 
yellow label. They’re 
easy and comfortable, 
and because of their 
perfect fit and service 
are money’ savers and 
friend makers, 
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Ask the Boys Wearing 
Them 


We have thousands of boy 
friends all over the U. S. 
who can testify to their 
quality. Just ask them 
about ““American 
Boy’’ shoes. They 
know their true 
value and 
worth. 


None genuine 
without the little 
yellow label, which 
distinguishes the 
“*shoes that satisfy’’ 
from imitations. 


Ask your dealer today. If he 
can’t supply you, write us. We 
will deliver them to you Prepaid 
at the following prices: — 


Sizes 6 to 11 (Big Boys’) 
Sizes 1 to 534 (Boys’) 
Sizes 10 to 1334 (Little Men’s) 


You'll soon need them for baseball, tennis, 


Don’t delay your order. 
and all out-door sports. 


Let us send you.our new Catalog. It’s free for the asking. 


MENZIES SHOE COMPANY, Makers, Detroit, Mich. 
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Off We Go to the Camp 
° ° / 
With Our Caille 
Far down the river.we know: of a > 
= dandy : camping spot } 
the midst of the fishing and hunting | 


grounds. None of the:other boys 
j ever camped there, because it’s too far. 


AEG FES 


= to row. This year, Dad bought us a fe 
— C@ile?Poriable 
Boat Motor 


and now we're camping at’ this spot. Ever 

day we chug-chug down to the lake and fis 
and hunt and explore the shores. We never 
have to take turns rowing. We're all simply 
having a “rip-snortin’’ good time. . 
Boys, you don’t know what you are missing 
without a Caille Portable Boat Motor. It 
attaches to any row boat by, simply turning 
two thumb screws. It s steered with a rudder, 
like a Jaunch.::Develops:2 h»p.. and drives oe 
2. Tow boats 7 to‘'9.miles.an hour (fe 
D.. Or slow enough to troll. 
», Send, for our ~ beautifu 
catalog.. Show it to § 
. -Dad. He’ll ‘want a 
) Caille as bad as you 
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/ do, Write today. | 
Bene | Reliable Dealers § 
Ed | Wanted 


_) We also build: larger 
} motors 2 to 80h.p. If” 
' interésted ask for 
; « .Motor Blue Book. 
| TheCaille. Perfection 
4 Motor Company 
1405 Onille St., Detroit, Mich, Bes 


Boys! Here Is 
$10 to $25 game 


A Week 
For You 


You can 
earn this 
in your spare 
time and-dur- 
ing vacation, 
selling one 
minute photos, 
No experience 
needed. Great 
fun, pleasant 


work and big ; 
profits, : 


The “Ma 


A one minute camera—taking:and finishing post 
card photos in a minute’s time. Neo plates, Hime sf foom. 
Greatest camera invention of ourage. Think of it! ou take, 
finish and get paid fora picture in one minute, righton the spot. 


8%c Profit On Each Sale 


Everybody buys. You can sell loads of pictures at picnics, 
fairs, carnivals, in parks, at parades and ball grounds—every- 
where. The ‘‘Mandel-etta’’ weighs about 24 ounces. Size about 
4x 44 x6 inches. Makes 23, x 34, inch pictures. Loads in day- 
light—16 or 50 cards ata time. Universal focus lens produces 
a pictures at alldistances. Combined ‘*8-in-1’’ develop- 
er eliminates all other solutions, Pictures develop in less than 
a minute—can tover-develop. Plain instructions enable you to 
make pictures the very bour your outfit arrives. 


Write f. % Ms all 
Free Books 800: tr wrist pictur: 
in; ess) imp! an 
the great possibilities of big pee te for you. 


THE CHICAGO FERROTYPE CO. 


Ferrotype B Dept. A238, Public Bank BI 
Chicago, Ill. Me or 89-3! Delancey St, New York, CY. 


i “‘snapping the crowds'’ 
Every Day in the Year ,(sthing Beaches, Bal # 
Parks, Fairs, etc., with a 
DIAMOND POST CARD GUN 
Marvelous all-metal camera that takes, de- 
velopes, finishes 4 sizes of Post Cards, in- 
cluding Official size: photo buttons at the ry 
rate of § to 8a minute. Ne experience needed. 
No plates, films or dark room required. Write | 
for free booklet to a 
\ 0540, International Metal & Ferre Co., Chicago w 


f< 
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odak Films Developed 


10c¢ per roll, any size. Prompt attention given mail 
orders, Prints 24x3% to 34x4K. Bes 4x5 to 84x54, 40. 


J. M. MANNING, 1062 Third Avenue, New York City, Box E | 


| ANY SIZE 
FILMS DEVELOPED norx 1... 
Prints 214 x 8% to 34 x 4%4, 3c. 34 x5 to 4x5, de. 
Post Cards, 4c. Photo Supplies. Send 2 negatives 
for free sample prints and special offer. 


THOS. GROVE, 1540 E. 64th Street, Chicago, HH. | 


No Charge for Developing 


rints are ordered. 2% x3 and smaller, 3c; 245 x 
4% to 3% x4, 40. 4x5, 34 x 5% and post cards, 6 cents. 
No stamps. Wrap coin on end film. Excess returned 
Prints mailed in 24 hours. C. FRANE, FARMINGTON, ILL. 


IVT BUN, FROM, FACTORY 


TO Prints quicker, develops easier, 
ahows better. de “han higher 
priced gaat bt papers. Send 25c¢ for 


PHOTO PAPER Eo 


shipments. 
L tomers, 
THE PHOTO PRODUCTS CO., (Mfrs.,) 6122 La Salle St., CHICAGO. ILL. 


Stop! 


War dances, Chiefs, Views of Indian Life. 5¢ each, set 
of 12for50¢, all different. The Osage Post Card Co., Fairfax, Okla. 


" ARN MONEY EASY FOR VACATION 


Boys and girls can earn money easy in spare 
time selling our Specialties. Fast sellers. Ali 
Good Housekeepers want them, Send 4o in 
Stamps for Sample Outfit and particulars. 
SIXTH CITY SUPPLY CO., 2141 W. 45th St., CLEVELAND, 0. 


BOYS! EARN MONEY 


By selling High Grade Post Cards (Birthday, comic, land- 
scapes, .etc.), also Ink Powder, makes best Ink, ‘* Package 
makes a Pint."’ BAe pipe Everybody buys. A package of 
ink,10 Sample Post Cards and Particulars for 20 cents. Coin or 
stamps, Send to @. 0. Lindquist, Garden City, Long Island, NY. 


when 


Real Indian Photograph 


| Til. 3 
_donia, Ia.; “Ready for Flight,’’ Leland Mott, 


del-ette”’| 


ing different.| Water _to one part of developer. 
Post Cards. (orcty af Subjects 


It’s right in fioy | 


f ieee re Past PHoTo. 
A YEAR’S WORK. 

Few Things Are More Attractive Than a 

: Wireless Set’ 


“| N: THE WORKSHOP,” by Charles’ O. 
‘Handley, of Lewisburg, W. Va., has 


‘| been awarded the first prize in. this month’s 


Photographic _ Contest—a’' contest which 
brought forth a set of photographs of more 
than usual interest, “A Log Cabin,” by 
Harold ‘Van Doren, Westfield,° N. J., wins 
the second prize; and -“‘A Year’s Work,” by 


| Ashley Williams, Lincoln, Neb., takes .the 


third prize, ~ 


- THE WINNER. 
This Boy and This Machine Won the Junior 
Grand Prize Race at Los Angeles. 


Other photographs “which -were awarded ha 


Honorable Mention and deemed worthy of 


.. reproduction on this page, together with the 


name. and address »of their takers, are: 
“The Club House,” Edward H; Pratt, Peoria, 
“My Sleigh,’” Carl Peterson, Mace- 


WORKS IN BRASS. 
The Product of a Young Craftsman Who 
Keeps Busy. 


Auburn, N. Y.; “My Product,’ Frank Lebell, 
Los Angeles, Cal.; “Homemade,” Donald 
Fraser, London, Ont.; “Works in Brass,” 
Vere Rogers, Salt Lake City, Utah; “A 
Wind Wagon,’ Raymond Heaney, Beau- 
mont, Cal.; “A Homemade Telegraph,” Roy 
Duensing, Trilla, Ill.; “The Winner,’ Carl 
M. Bigsby, Los Angeles, Cal.; “Ready for 
Summer,” Dwight Watson, Minerva, Ohio. 


‘= ne 
READY FOR FLIGHT. 
Many Boys Have Built Model Aeroplanes. 


A Universal Developer 


The following formula can be used for 
films, plates, lantern slides, bromide and 
gaslight papers: 


Metol ......°....+.... 24 grains 
Hydrokinone . ...... 96 grains 
Sodium carbonate, dry 

‘ 430 grains 


Sodium sulphite, dry..350 grains 
Water .... - 32 ounces 
For Velox, Argo, Cyko and Azo, use 


eereveteece 


/undiluted for the contrasty grades. For 


the soft grades, use one part of water 
to one part of the developer. For brom- 
ide paper, use one and a half parte oF 

or 
tray development of films and plates, 
use one part of water to one part of 
developer. The factor is 12. For tank 
development, use five parts of water to 
one part of developer. Time for develop- 
ment is twenty minutes at sixty-five de- 
grees Fahrenheit. For lantern slides, 
use two parts of water to one part of 
developer. Some slides may require the 
addition of about two drops of a ten 
per cent. solution of potassium bromide 
to every ounce of the mixed developer. 
This is the case when using either Seed’s 
or Lumiere’s. slides——Dr. Gabriel P. 


'Flores in Camera Craft. 


ee a 
; : ’ First Prize Proto. 
IN THE WORKSHOP. 

The Winter’s Task Is Nearing Completion. 


' THE CLUB HOUSE, 
Modern Shingles Make a’ Good Building 
for Boys, ' : 


ss , : eae Pail 4 ee] 
READY FOR SUMMER. 


Boys Who Own Canoes Are Sure.to Have 
a Pleasant Vacation. 


HOMEMADE. 
A Freak Sail Boat That Is Successful]. 


THE AMERICAN Boy offers the fol- 
lowing prizes for the best and most in- 
teresting amateur photographs received 
each month: First Prize, $2; Second 


Prize, $1; Third Prize, a boy’s book. All’ 
prize photographs are to become our } 
payment, 


property without further 
Other acceptable photographs will be 
purchased at 50c each, 
open to subscribers only, who must take 
the pictures they enter. Write on back 
of each protograps its title, and the 
name and address of the sender. If 
you wish photographs returned, a 


stamped, self-addressed envelope MUST 


be inclosed. 


MY PRODUCT. 
This Boy Had a Busy Winter Making this 
Yardful of Furniture. 


The contest is | 


The American Boy 
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_ The Photographic Contest 


What I’ve Made 


Seconp Prize Puoro. 
A LOG CABIN. 


This Rustic Building Provides a Fine Shelter 
for Its wine©rs, 


What to Photograph. 

TRE TIME has come for contestants to 
+ send in photographs. of ‘American Boys 
at Work.’ See if you can find. some inter- 
esting angles of this subject and then take 
pains to get a clear photograph, At what 
do you work? What does: your chum call 
work, and how does he look when he is 
doing it? Photographs for .this. subject 
should be addressed to The Photographic 
Contest, THE AmERICAN Boy, Detroit, Mich., . 
and must be received not later than June 1. 

Other subjects to follow are, “Afloat,” 
“Vacation .Time,” “Speeding.” Prepare for 
these as opportunity arises, but do not send 
them in until they are called for. 


A WIND WAGON. 


‘Spring Blows Will Bring Joy to the Owner 
of This Vehicle. 


Honorable Mention . 


ONORABLE MENTION is awarded to 

the following contestants: Joe Thal- 
heimer Jr., Herald Gwilym, Herbert Lesiure, 
Paul Grover, Adrian Stolwyk, R. P. Liddell, 
Nathaniel Smith, Glenn Foglesong, Kings- 
ley Fankhauser, Wm. Williams, Edwin Wil- 
ree, P. S. Hart, Herrick Bell, G. M. Chor- 
jan. 


A HOMEMADE TELEGRAPH SET. 


The Old-fashioned Telegraph Still Holds Its 
Popularity With Many Boys. 


MY SLEIGH. 
A Full-size Cutter Is Quite an Accomplish- 
meént for a Boy. 


Improvised Red Light 


The last time I developed a film I had 
loaned my dark-room lamp, and being 
in a hurry for the pictures, I made an 
electric ruby-light. I happened to have 
some kindergarten paper of a red shade 
and at once wrapped the electric light in 
it. This proved satisfactory and did not 
spoil the work. I tied it about the 
globe at the top and bottom.—Russell 
Waldo in American Photography. 
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The Boyhood 
of Theodore — 
Roosevelt 


HE NAME of Theodore Roosevelt will 
always stand out with peculiar promin- 
ence in any history of the lives of the 
Presidents of the United States that 

may be written. Friend and enemy alike 
must ever give him the credit of being a 
man of power. He gave rise to the term 
the “strenuous life,’*’ and his book bearing 
that title is as forceful as is his own char- 
acter. He has surely been a man of action 
far removed from the man who taketh 
his ease slothfully. In one of his books, Mr. | 
Roosevelt asks: ‘‘Who among you would 
teach your boys that ease, that peace, is | 
to be the first consideration in their eyes— | 
to be the ultimate goal after which they | 
strive?” Theodore Roosevelt has never 
preached nor practiced any such doctrine 
and he must ever be a force to be reckoned 
with. 

One of his biographers gives us one or 
the secrets of the success of Mr. Roosevelt 
in. these words: “In his youth Theodore 
Roosevelt subjected his mind and body to 


Theodore Roosevelt, 


the power of his will. He was to himself | 
a scientific problem and applied his strength | 
to it with ceaseless and systematic energy. 
His resolution was absolute to get the best 
results out of his endowment. In his boy- | 
ishness there was a stern and constant man- 
liness. The daily training of his physical 
forces was a serious occupation with a fixed 
purpose. He looked forward to _ leaving 
college an athlete and a scholar. His run- 
ning, jumping, riding, boxing, were as regu- 
larly ordered as his studies. He was a/| 
gymnast and mathematician. Instead of 
fitfully overdoing his work, he exercised his 
best intelligence to restrain from extreme 
effort.” 

Theodore Roosevelt seems to have been an 
unusual boy who developed into an unusual 
man. He set out in life to conquer success. 
How entirely he succeeded the world knows. 

Visitors to New York City may find at 
28 East Twentieth Street the house in which 
Mr. Roosevelt was born on the 27th of Octo- 
ber in the year 1858. His father was also 
named Theodore and he was one of the 
successful men of his day. He was a man 
of a generous and philanthropic spirit, and 
he was greatly interested in the welfare of 
the poor. 

The sting of poverty is something Theo- 
dore Roosevelt has never known, but the 
son of the poorest man could hardly have 
been more industrious than Theodore Roose- 
velt has been from his youth up to the pres- 
ent day. He believed that life should be full 
of work even though riches were one’s por- 
tion. He had the advantage of the best 
education it was possible for him to receive. 
He was graduated from Harvard when he 
was twenty-two years old and then had the 
further educational advantage of travel 
abroad. 

Returning to his own country he “got into 
politics,” as was to have been expected of 
a man of his type with an active interest 
in everything pertaining to the welfare of 
his country. He was but twenty-three years 
old when he was elected a member of the 
Twenty-third Assembly of New York, which 
was then strongly democratic. This gave 
the young Republican assemblyman an op- 
portunity to warm up his fighting blood, 
and he was no doubt regarded as pretty 
“fresh” in some of his bold utterances. It 


dis certain that he said what he thought 


without fear. His experiences in the New 
York Assembly were good training for the 
larger and wider experiences and heavier 
duties that were to come to him later in 
life. He was a delegate to the National 
Republican Convention when he was but 
twenty-four years old and for two years 
after this he lived the free and healthful 
life of a ranchman in North Dakota. It 
was a life that made a strong appeal.to 
one of his temperament and he has referred 
to it as one of the happiest experiences of 
his life. 

Then he was an unsuccessful candidate 
for mayor of New York in the year 1886, 
but defeat could not down a man like Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. For two years he was a 
Police Commissioner and for six years a 
Civil Service Commissioner. For one year 
he was Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 
Then he was in the army for a time and 
then he became Governor of his native 
state. He was for six months. Vice-Pres- 
ident of the United States before he became 
President. In addition to this he wrote a 
great deal, and has always found time to 
interest himself in many things having noth- 
ing to do with the many public positions 
he has held. 

By the time he had attained the age of 
fifty years Theodore Roosevelt had accom- 
plished as much as any man in our country 
ever accomplished. He has received honors 
at home and abroad such as have not been 
given to any other living American, and he 
will ever hold a high place in the esteem 
of thousands of his countrymen. 

—dJ. L. Harbour. 
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The Kodak Boy 


There’s more fun in every kind of out-door sport 
when you have a Kodak. 


The fishing, boating and trapping trips all offer 
bully opportunities for taking pictures. Every excur- 
sion to the woods or the swimming hole has more fun 
in it for the fellow with a Kodak—and any live boy 
can take pictures and finish ’em too, if he wishes. 


"Ask your dealer or write us for a copy of the Kodak 
Catalogue. It tells all about Kodaks and Brownies, 
(they work like Kodaks) and how to develop without 
a dark-room. 


If it isn’t an Eastman, it iswt a Kodak. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO.,, Rocusster, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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A new, high 
‘quality, moderate 
price bicycle 


The ‘‘Pope Special’’ is a new 
and improved model, designed for 
men, and for boys who want a 

grown-up’’ wheel. 


It is made to conform to a strong 
demand for a distinct type of bi- 
cycle, with many individual features, 
and fitted with more elaborate 
‘equipment than other wheels sold 
at the same price. ; 


It is made from Shelby seamless 
steel tubing, heavy gauge, with drop 
forged connections and 30 -tooth 
sprocket—-a substantial and durable 
bicycle. 

Jt is enamzied in a new and 
attractive shade of red; it is both 
striking ano stylish in appearance. 


_ Broad and graceful handlebars; 
strong roller chain; mud guards, 
front and rear; coaster brake and 
‘heavy tires are notable features of 
_the splendid equipment of the 
“© Pope Special.’’ 
Price: $35.00! 

50 other models Write for Catalog 


_ The Most Popular Motorcycle, and at the 
Lowest Price, for Boys and Young Men 
Pope Model H-14, the lightest motorcycle built in 
America. None more efficient. Splendidly equipped. 
Easy to drive as a horse, but with four times the 
power. Has a speed range of from 4 to 45 miles, | 
and holds the road like an automobile. Weight, 
160 Ibs. Price, $150. Other models to $285, 

Write for Motorcycle Catalog. 


_THE POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 
»20 Cycle Street Westfield, Mass., U.S.A. 


meter with this 
compass, etc.,and 
e will send you ab- 

solutely fiec our fam- 
ous electrical oyclope- 


accurate, for the ridi- 
culous price of 10¢. 
Compass sells agi 
t 


1600 electrical 
apparatus and 
supplies; book 


plated band, 
dial in two co- 
lors Instruc- 
tions tell bow\\4 
to use this in-\% 


Pperimenter.”’ 
Tf you don’t wish the 
compass send 3c. for 


larity of magnets, ™ 
tells if an electrio wire 
is‘ alive’ or ‘’dead,” 


Or 


WONDER LIGH 
OUTFIT 


Consists of 3% volt, 20.P. 
a. switch, lamp, sock- 
et, d 


electrical cyclopedia. 
Electro Importing Co. 
234 Fulton Street 
New York 


ft. insulated wire 
and 3 cells of dry battery 
all ready to install. 


PRICE ONLY 80c. Pest. Extra 15¢ 
Send 4 cents for large catalog of Wireless Appar- 
atus, Storage Cells, Motors, Electrical Novelties, 
Parts and Experimenters’ Supplies. A Call List of 
1,500 Wireless Call letters free with éach catalog. 
The best catalog ever published for the experi- 


menter. No postals answered. Send Now. 
ADAMS-MORGAN CO., Box 729, Upper Montclair, N. J. 


“The Experimenter's Supply House.” 


BOYS, LET YOUR “POP” READ THIS 


Why Not Learn to be a Draftsman 
Outfit consists of Board, ‘I-Square, Tri- 
angles, Fine Set_of Instruments, Scale, 
Tacks, Pencils, Rubber, Curve, ete. Buy 
your boy this outfit and start him off tobe- 
come an Edison or Westinghouse. Don’t 
waste your good money on instruction, 
unless you yourself can see that the boy 
has mechanical or architectural] ability. 
Just write and find out. Circular AB free. 


Money back if not satisfactory in any way. 
THE T-SQUARE & TRIANGLE CO. 
30-32 Clinton St. Newark, N. 3. 


MINT FOR 


f An absolutely magical—simply 
RRR Meta astonishing silyer cleaner for 
silverware, eis ©, mesh-bags, etc. Cleans, sterilizes, 
polishes INSTANTLY—10 pieces at atime. No powder, 
no rubbing—new scientific method—lasts for years — 
absolutely guaranteed, Every woman is bound have 
it. Sells itself for 50c. Send 15c for your sample now 
uud equip yourself to earn $10.00 a day. 


U. M. P. CO., 619 Hewes Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. . 


Quick MONEY washroohs | 


n things many growers never knew be- 

fore, explained in new book, ‘*Truth About 

 Mushrooms."’ Add $10 to $70 a week to your 
income, Small capital starts it. Demand ex- 

ceeds supply, Grow in cellars, sheds, boxes, 

eic. Now is besttime. Profits bigger, quicker, 

Anyone can doit. Send for the book, it’s free. 

Bureau of Mushroom Industry, Dept. 168.1842 N.ClarkSt. Chicago 


PLEASE MENTION THR AMERICAN Boy 


| is merely inserted in the line. 
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EVERYDAY ELECTRICITY 


By DON CAMERON SHAFER : 


CHAPTER THREE 
Controlling Battery Circuits 


LECTRICITY likes to choose its own 
ath. It wastes no time in wander- 
ng about. It always takes the short- 
est way home. But, regardless of dis- 


| tance it must always travel over ,a con- 


ductor! The electric wire is.the path over 
which electricity travels. To keep it on 


| this path the wire, or conductor, must be 


insulated. with non-conductors. 

All metals are good conductors of elec- 
tricity, Water, most liquids, the earth, and 
various other materials are fairly good con- 
ductors. Air is the best non-conductor. It 


| requires 20,000 volts, or more, of electricity 


to jump across one inch of air space. Rub- 


| ber, glass and porcelain are also good non-’ 


conductors. ; 

The paths, or circuits, over which elec- 
tricity travels are often as complicated as 
the city streets over which we travel. “But 
electricity cannot be trusted to find its own 
way. It must be directed. It must be 
under absolute control. 


Types of Switches (Figure 1). 


BHlectricity is controlled with switches. 
These are small devices to make and break 
the circuit, or to direct it over various 
paths or lines. There are hundreds of 
types of electric switches. New ones are 
made every day. In fact, every amateur 
can devise and make his own switches. 

The essentials of a good switch are an 
insulated form. or base, brass or copper 
contacts and a suitable insulated handle, 
key or button. There are three kinds of 


line switches in common use. They are 
the single-pole switch, the double-pole 
switch and the triple-pole switch. (Fig. 1.) 


A single-pole knife-blade switch is gen- 
erally used to open and close continuous 
circuits. It is made of brass, or copper, 
strips and provided with an insulated 
handle. This handle is not necessary for 
low voltage and the brass strip may be 
bent into handle form. (Fig. 2.) 

The block A is three by five inches and 
an inch thick, The brass or copper blade 
is drilled, or punched, at one end for rivet- 
ing to the binding post and an insulating 
handle fitted to the other end. 
binding post is bent so the side arms are 
springy enough to make a good connection 
to the blade when the switch is closed. All 
metal contact points should be clean and 
well polished, as a coating of rust or dirt 


ou 


Knife Blade Switch (Figure 2). 
acts as an insulator, The completed switch 
Raising or 
lowering the handle “breaks” and ‘‘makes” 
the circuit. 


The Double Pole Switch 


‘The double-pole switch is used where it 
is necessary to open and close..both. the 
positive and negative ‘leg’ of the circuit. 
It_is merely a double single-pole switch. 
(Fig. 3.) 

The double-pole switch can be easily 
made. A glance at the diagram given in 
Fig. 3 will show the entire construction bet- 
ter than a detailed explanation. The 
dimensions depend entirely upon where it 
is to be used. 

The triple-pole switch is used only for 
three-wire circuits. ..This switch.is. seldom 
necessary for amateur work., It is merely 
a combination of the single-pole switch and 
the double-pole switch. 

Battery circuits are generally low voltage 
circuits, therefore hard, dry wood is ample 
insulation for such switchboards, bases 
and handles. Care should be taken how- 
ever, to keep the wood dry. If exposed to 
moisture it should be well oiled or var- 
nished. Oil and varnish are good insulatng 
materials and will keep the moisture out. 
If. the voltage is raised above ten volts dry 
w@od should not be used and hard rubber 
of porcelain should be substituted. 


Double Pole Switch (Figure 3.) 


The success of all electrical circuits 
depends. upon. good insulation and’ perfect 
connections at all joints, splices and contact 
points. Care should be taken in the manu- 
facture and installation of all controlling 
devices. nh 

Knobs and handles for low voltage 
switches can be turned on a small lathe. 
(Fig. 4.) After the knob is turned a-hole 


|is drilled through the center and counter- 


sunk for the screws. When the screw is in 
place the space above the screw head is 


| filled with melted sealing wax -until flush 


MOM 


The other, 


' 4-volt circuit. 


with the wood, effectively fastening the 
screw in place- and insulating the metal 
from the hand. Knobs and handles can 
also be moulded of sealing wax and hard 
rubber. Both sealing wax and hard rubber 
become soft and plastic under the influence 
of heat. A plaster-paris mould is suitable 
where the wax is used. Do not try to work 
soft rubber. 

The mould for hard rubber insulators is 


| SEALING 
Wan 
RUE ne 


Wooden Knobs and Handles. (Figure 4). 


made of wood in two halves. It should be 
warmed in an oven before the hard rubber, 
made soft and wax-like by heat, is placed 
within the halves. It should then be 
squeezed in a vise. 


Directing the Current 


To direct the current over various paths 
a different type of switch is necessary. 
Where it is necessary to switch the current 
from one circuit to another a directing 
switch is used. A good switch of this kind 
can be easily made of a brass strip and a 
few empty brass cartridge shells. (Fig 5.) 

The baseboard A is six inches square. 
As many holes are bored as there are 
circuits. These holes could be arranged in 
a circle and made the right size to hold 
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Dass Burp 4 
Directing Switch ‘Figure 5). 


the cartridges tightly. The brass strip B 
is connected to the binding post by a single 
screw so it will swing easily. It is bent 
as shown in the illustration so as to make 
a firm contact with the brass heads of the 
cartridges and is provided with a wooden 
insulating handle. The different circuits 
are connected to the individual cartridges 
through holes punched through the sides 
of the brass shell. 

For open circuits the switches described 
above will. not do at all. A push button, 
or a spring switch is necessary for this 
work. These automatically keep the line 
open to protect the battery. Otherwise the 
open circuit battery would soon run down 
and cease to produce electricity. 

The best of all these 7 apg 3 devices, for 
low voltage circuits, is the ordinary push 
button. (Fig. 6.) It is evident that 
pressure on the insulated button will bring 
the two metallic parts in contact and thus 
close the circuit. This type of push button 


is only suitable for battery work where the | 


voltage is not above fifteen volts, Its carry- 
ing capacity is limited to a fraction of an 
ampere. 

The importance of making good joints 
and contacts should be remembered. For 
all permanent work such contact joints 
should be soldered.. This imsures a pers 
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a twooD2 


—BASE 


Push Button (Figure 6). 


fect connection and an uninterrupted flow 
of the low voltage battery current. For 
temporary work care should be taken to 
make good clean contacts. Often the failure 
of an electrical experiment is due to make- 
shift joints which act as barriers to the 
current. It requires more than 20,000 volts 
of electricity to leap across one inch of air 
space. A little figuring will show just how 
tiny an air space will stop the flow of a 
A few grains of dirt or a 
film of oil are quite sufficient. 


Importance of the Fuse 


/ 

Battery circuit wires should be properly 
fused where they leave or enter a build- 
ing. This precaution will prevent danger- 
ous stray currents from acgidentally enter- 
ing the building over the “telephone, tele- 
graph, wireless or buzzer circuit wires. Jf 
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DUCK’S 


The American Boy/ 


, fastened 

to cap or 
i. belt,catried 
7. g in band-or 
7 (ready foruse)50z8, stood upon table. 


¢ Guaranteed satisfactory. -¥ 
Will not blow out—absolutely safe. No } 


oil or- grease. Makes rowing orcanoe- | 
‘ing perfectly safe at night. On ‘thikes’? ff} 
through the woods it»is unequalled 
becauge it projects;its light. 150, feet 
‘4, and prevents stumbling. It makes” 
automobile repairing an easier, pleas- 
4 anter task. It is the official Boy’s 
‘4 Scout Lamp. 


At local dealers or direct. Brass, 
‘A $1.00; nickel plated with hinged 
\\ handles, $1.50. Larger lamp in / 
\ catalogue. Send for free illua- 
trated catalogue and instruc 
tive booklet, ‘‘ Knots and 
How to Tie Them.” 
Give name and ad- 
dress of your 
dealer. 


JOHN SIMMONS., 13 Franklin Street, New York City 
d 44 St. Nicholas Street, Montreal, Canada 
285 Hansford Block, San Francisco, California 


SEND FOR OUR 
CATALOG L26 


It is pocket size, contains 212 pages, with over 
1,000 illustrations and describes in plain, clear 
language all about Bells, Push Buttons, Batteries, 
Telephone and Telegraph Material, Electric Toys, 
Burglar and Fire Alarm Contrivances, Electric 


Call Bells, Electric Alarm Clocks, Medical Bat- 


teries, Motor Boat Horns, Electrically Heated 
Apparatus, Battery Connectors, Switches, Bat- 
tery Gauges, Wireless Telegraph instruments, 
ignition Supplies, Etc. 


IT MEANS. MONEY SAVED TO YOU 


to have our Manual and our Catalog when you want to buy. 


MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 
NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 8T. LOUIS: 
17 Park Place 114 8. Sth Ave. 1106 Pine St. 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: GO4 Mission St. 


Consists of 1 double slide 


‘A COMPLETE WIRELESS STATION 
$9.85 ' 


tuner 7% in. long, wound 


. with 160 feet of silk covered 

aed wire. Our’'Don’t Jar Out’’ 

‘ universal detector, 1 buz- 
Miles zer and switch that tells if/ 


your detector is working, } 
D.P.D.T. 
aerial 
Switch, 
1-365 
ohm po- 
ten tio- 
meter — 
it in- 
creases 


Sends 
12 to 15 4 
Miles 


toneand 
distance 
80%, 1 
fixed 


condenser, 1 
standard wireless key, 
1 spark coil guaranteed to give 145 in. spark, 1 helix and curd,, 1 
machine turned spark gap, 1 flat 8-plate condenser, 1-1000-ohm 
double pole receiver and cord, 1 nickeled headband, 6 insulators 
and diagram. Send stamp for Bulletin A for other remarkable 
values. NICHOLS ELECTRIC CO., 85 Frankfort St.. New York 


BR ANDES WIRELESS 


Now is the time to make up that portable wire- 
less outfit, for which we can supply the receivers. 
Price, from $1.65 each to $13.00 per pair. 


Send stamp for descriptive matter. 
C. BRANDES, Inc. 
German-American Bldg., New York 


HOME, FARM, THEATRE STORE LIGHTIN 
ELECTRIC PLANTS. Bicycle, Eireue, “he mag 


Boat, Auto, Fishing and Flash Lights, Engines. Oynamas.. Water Wheels, 


Fan, Sewing Machine and Power Motors. Storage Batteries. Belts. Books. ~ 


MOTION Picture THEATRE COMPLETE EQUIPMENTS, . 


START YOU with BIG PROFITS. Cat. 3 cents. 
OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, D. 14, CLEVELAND, 0. 


BOYS! 


MECHANICS. 
home furniture, sleds, kites, wireless stations, small 
motors, toys and lots of other things you want to know. 
Modern Electrics & Mechanics, 820 Reliance Bldg., New York City 


Wireless Manual 


and Catalog A of ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
and NOVELTIES, FREE. 


DAVID KILLOCH COMPANY, 57 Murray St., N.Y. City 


a) Sates eT today for one FREE 
0 8 D1 opular, age Mag- 
azine, MODERN ELECTRICS & 


i = Motor fits any whee). 
SW: ‘ Motor-Cycle Best, Most Reliable. 
a'Z faMZA) Best Hill Climber. More Steffeys in use 
AIS Er hy others. Stamp for circulars. 


than an 
Steffey Mfg. Co., 2838 Girard Ave., Phila, 


Phila., Pa. 


and Electrical Catalog (325 PP.) 


log and low prices prohibit 


Being operated by compressed air it is not 
a spring gun, as are all other so-called air’ 
guns. It will shoot ten times harder than 
any of the spring guns. Sends a shot through one-half 
inch of pine easily. Descriptive pamphlet on request. 

sent with every order on request. 


Our big catalog 
THE J. J. DUCK CO., 415-417 St. Clair St., Toledo, Ohio . 


Mailed for 8c stamps or coin which you may deduct from your first order of $1.00. Great cost of cata- 
distribution except to those really i 

Catalog contains more valuable information on wireless and electricity than many text books. Contains 125 pages wireless 
insts. and raw material for making insts., numerous diagrams, hookups, etc. 15 pages telegraph insts., 42 pages motors and 
dynamos. 150 pages flashlights, lamps, lighting plants, ammeters, guns, railways books, and general electrical supplies, 


interested. Most elaborate catalog of its kind published, 


BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE 


a A genuine pneumatic gun 

Wy Special Price, $2.25 
Shipping Weight, 3 Ibs. 

Ten pound Bag of Shot, $1.00 


RECEIVERS | 


It tells you how to make models, « 


Convert Your Bicycle into a. 


May, 1914 
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the electric light wires, or power transmis- 
sion wires should blow down and fall across 
your telephone or telegraph lines; if light- 
ning should strike the poles, a dangerous 
current might easily enter 
your home and injure any- 
one near the instrument, or 
set fire to the house. This 
is reason enough why every 
amateur electric line should 


Switch and Fuse Boxes, 


be amply protected where it enters the house 
by a suitable fuse placed in the circuit. 

A fuse is merely a device for inserting 
a bit of lead wire in the circuit. There 
are various types of fuses. (Fig 7.) It 
will be noted from Fig. 7 that the fuse de- 
signed for telephone lines is merely held in 
clips on a suitable insulating block, while 
the fuse designed for house lighting circuits 
is screwed into a socket the same as ‘an 
incandcscent lamp. These fuses work on 
the same principle. The bit of lead wire 
is designed te carry a certain amount of 
electricity and no more. Any attempt to 
overload them with current ahkhove the stip- 
ulated amount will melt the lead wire and 
thus automatically open the circuit. If a 
portion of a lightning discharge, for in- 
stance, should rush along the wires of a 
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Household Fuse ; 7 Wy 
Sees | Zi ee 
Lea Talephone Fuse 
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Types of Fuse (Figure 7). 


telephone line and try to-enter the house 
it would be stopped effectively by the fuse, 

Fuses can be bought cheaper than they 
can be made. They cost but a few cents 
each. When “burned out” by an excess of 
current they should be thrown away. Never 
attempt to repair a fuse. Fuses also pro- 
tect the telephone instruments, buzzers, 
lamps and other electrical devices from 
excessive and dangerous currents. Delicate 
instruments and costly devices might easily 
be ruined in an instant by stray currents 
if not properly protected with fuses. 


The Electric Buzzer 


The simplest of all battery devices is the 
electric buzzer. Simple as it is, it has a 
hundred uses. The buzzer is adaptable for 
signalling, for simple telephone lines, for 
call bells, for annunciators and alarms, etc. 
The buzzer is merely an electromagnet and 
a vibrator so combined as to produce a loud 
buzzing whenever the circuit is closed. Of 
course the buzz is produced by the rapid 


A Simple Buzzer (Figure 8). 


vibrating of the armature in front of the 
electromagnet as it makes and breaks the 
circuit. The buzzer is really a little sound 
motor. It is a device which turns the elec- 
trical energy into mechanical energy, like 
every other motor. This mechanical energy 
is used to set up sound waves in the sur- 
rounding air producing the buzz. The ver 
simplest form of buzzer is shown in Fig. 8. 
An electromagnet of four ohms resist- 
ance is made by winding silk-covered No. 
36 wire on an ordinary carriage bolt. This 
magnet is affixed to the wooden base, which 
acts as an insulator as shown in the above 
picture. Above it a short piece of steel 
piano wire three inches long is stretched be- 
tween the binding posts. The tension is 
regulated by the screws. At the top of the 


LINE 


INSULATING 
Post 


Spring Buzzer (Figure 9). 


wooden post is mounted the brass arm 
which holds the regulating screw. On the 
steel wire opposite the screw is fastened a 
bit of platinum, silver or even iron which is 
bent in the form of a tube and flattened 
down tight against the wire so it will stay 
in place. The battery wires are connected 
as shown. 

The operation of the buzzer is very 
simple. When the current is sent through 
the electromagnet it attracts the steel 
wire, pulling it down and away from the 
screw. This breaks the circuit. Instantly 
the magnetism ceases and the wire sega 
back against the contact, closing the circuit. 


This operation is repeated as long as the | 
circuit is closed. The steel wire vibrates 
at = speed and this produces the buzzing 
noise. 


Another simple buzzer is made on this | 
same principle by simply bending a piece 
of steel clock spring over the electromagnet 
in place of the piano wire. The end of the 
spring is heated to draw the temper and 
drilled so it can be fastened at one end to 
the base board. It is mounted the same as/| 
the wire. (Fig 9.) 

Buzzers are made for operation on reg- 
ular lighting circuits where the voltage is} 
110 or 120 volts. But those described above 
are only suitable for operation on low volt- | 
age circuits. Any attempt to place them | 
in lighting circuits will result in failure and 
the destruction of the buzzer. A buzzer for 
@ lighting circuit can be purchased cheaper 
than it can be made. They are generally 
used for signalling purposes, 

The electric bell is but an adaptation of | 
the buzzer principle. (Fig. 10.) The clapper 
is fixed to the end of the armature. The 
vibration of this armature manipulates the 


BICYCLE RIDERS! 
No More Cracked Tires 


You have found that the rubber in some tires gets hard 
and cracks. That is because it was dried hurriedly and arti- 
ficially. Natural drying is an expensive process and is out 
of the question with rubber that goes into cheap tires or into 
tires that are simply made to sell. 

The pure rubber used in Vitalic Tires, after it has been 
washed and milled, is hung up in drying rooms and left there 
until it is dry—naturally dry. All its original toughness and 
elasticity are retained. 

The pure rubber inner tube of Vitalic Tires will remain 
elastic and impervious until the tire is worn out. The tough, 
wear-resisting outer tread will endure until you’ve got your 
money’s worth in actual mileage. 

To prove the sincerity of these claims, ‘‘Read the Vitalic 
Guarantee.”’ 


Flecfric 
Magner 


VIGRA 


BATTERY 
Electric Bell (Figure 10), 


clapper against the bell whenever the push 
button is pressed, closing the circuit. The 
little button on the doorjamb is a spring 
device which keeps the circuit open between 
the battery and the bell. The pressure of 
a finger closes the circuit and the electricity | 
flashes over the line to the bell. The bell | 
itself is somewhat more intricate than it 
looks. In the little iron box beneath the bell 
are two small coils of fine insulated wire 
wrapped tightly about the soft iron cores. 
Of course, when electricity flows through 
the insulated wire of these coils the soft 
iron cores become electromagnets, differing 
from a permanent magnet in that when no 
electricity flows through them owing to any 
break in the circuit they are not magnetic. 

When the button is pushed, closing the 
circuit, these magnets attract a soft iron 
plate, or armature, attached to the lower 
end of the bell clapper and located just in 


“If Vitalic Tires do not, in your judgement and to your 
entire satisfaction, prove all we claim for them, you may 
return them to us and get your money back, or new tires.” 


FREE SAMPLE AND BOOK 
Send for Free Cross Section of tire 
and for our new book, 
“* The Truth from Tube to Tread,” 


which lets a whole lot of light into the 
tire question and shows why we have 
absolute confidence that Vitalic Tires 
will satisfy you. 


Bolt Bolt Continental Rubber Works 

20th and Plum Streets, Erie, Pa. 

Largest Single Makers of Bicycle and 
Motorcycle Tires in the World 


Celai! of 
Gonstryctiar 


Horseshoe Electromagnet (Figure 11). 


front of the magnetic poles. This iron 
plate is fastened at one end to a steel 
spring but the coils are powerful enough} # 
when magnetized to overcome the action | 
of this spring and to pull the plate toward 
them. This action pulls the ve =’ sod down 
and at a certain point just before the 
armature touches the magnet the electric 
current is broken, destroying the pulling 
force of the magnets, and the steel springs 
throw the clapper back against the bell | | 
making it ring. Of course, the circuit is} } 
then closed again and the action is re-} 
peated as long as the button is pushed. 
Horseshoe electromagnets for buzzer 
and bell service are best made in three 
er (Fig. 11.) The soft iron yoke A 
s drilled to admit the two small iron bolts 
B-B. The bolts are wrapped with two 
layers of stiff writing paper, fitted with 
wooden or cardboard disks and wound in| {Z 
the usual manner with fine, insulated 
copper wire. The result is a powerful 
electromagnet of compact size. 


A Dandy Gun That Anyone Can Shoot 


A boy can have a lot of fun seeing who is tne best shot in the 
family. The Hamilton Rifle is so simple and easy to aim and shoot 
that anyone with a steady hand may quickly become a crack shot, 
ie aS ar ery straight 
shooting, hard-hitting rifle for ama 
game and target practice. The low Model are yn flat fore- 
4 price of the Hamilton, $1.50,and its | #‘m and stock, bronze bar- 
il exclusive patented features, have | fel jacketed with 
made it famous as evi "a rifle.’’ 7 steel... see. 15 
re talich ny boy an aford shots So : | 
Ww any an afford, shoo 8 
as accurately an provides just as much Model 027, sameasabove, 
fun as though it cost a small vga with genuine turn- 1 
if t to har | 
; Gecier or order | Girect from the factory. ed walnut stock. . $ 5 
M Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


dC. J. HAMILTON & SON, 's%arze'entca Stee 


Get in the Game! 


Enjoy canoeing —the 
dandiest sport going. 

. ; It’s just like coasting, 
flying and riding all crowded into_one—if your canoe is an 


Old down Canveé 


rx | One touch of the paddle makes the “Old Town” skim—it is the safest— 
«< the strongest—the prettiestof alleanoes. Used byold guides and scouts. 
You can own an “Old Town Canoe”’ yourself or get up a canoe club and have a 
bigger one as shown in the picture. All ‘‘Old Town Canoes” are low priced and 
last for years. 2000 in stock—an agent in yourtown. Send for our catalogue telling all about canoes. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 1395 Middle Street, Old Town, Maine, U. S. A. 


CASH TO BOYS! 


We want one live boy in each town to repre- 

sent us—to send us names of customers. We pay 

a liberal cash commission on all business done— 

1.00 on each order; also cash prizes up to $25. 

e furnish you with catalogues. For full particu- 
lars write today to Boys’ Dept., Desk 275. 

BERNARD, HEWITT &CO., ° 
564 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 


(To be continued.) 
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Contraband of War 


WHEN two boys are engaged in a fistic 
altercation the rule of boyhood requires 
onlookers to refrain from assisting either of 
the fighters. When two nations are at war 
the law of nations requires that neutral na- 
tions shall not supply to either of the com- 
batants materials which will directly assist 
them in carrying on that war. If citizens 
of a ‘neutral nation endeavor to supply 
arms, ammunition or other munitions of 
war to one belligerent state, the property 
may properly be confiscated, if the other | 
combatant is fortunate enough to capture 
it. Further, aiding a combatant is a viola- 
tion of the law of nations which says 
“hands off,” and the violators may be pun- 
ished. It is said that the term “contraband 
of war,” was first used in a treaty between | 
England and Spain in 1625. 

During the Civil War, the term received a 
new application, being applied to negro 
slaves, and thus in histories of the war ne- 
groes are spoken of as “contraband.” Hos- 
tile armies may seize such munitions of 
war as they find in an enemy’s country as | 
contraband; but they have no right to take 
the private property of citizens without 
compensation unless it is contraband. Early 
in the war General Butler was placed inj} 
command of Fort Monroe, and one of his 
reconnoitering columns marched into Hamp- 
ton. Three negro slaves escaped into the 
Union lines, and their surrender was de- 
manded by their owner as his private prop- 
erty. General Butler learned that they had 
been used in building Confederate fortifica- 
tions, and he himself needed laborers to dig 
trenches. He decided that the negroes were 
as much aids to war as horses or rifles, 
ruled that they were “contraband of war,” 
and set them to work. This precedent was 
followed by Union commanders throughout | 


the war. 
B YMONEY RETURNE 


NEW MODEL WATCH-SHAPED 50 ¢Z 
AUTOMATIC LIGHTER 


Most attractive and useful article ever pre- 
sented. Operated with one hand; gives 
an instantaneous light. No battery, non- 
explosive; does away with matches. 
—- Lights your lamp, gas jet, etc. 
Boy agents will find a ready 
sale for this pocket lighter 
7 among smoke:s. Dandy thing 
for the end of your chain. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 
Write for wholesale terms and prices, 
8. Brandt Mig. Co., 148 Duane St., N, ¥- 


a 
booklet—how to master the, EWe OF TEACHING 
' wit em 2% 8Y MAIL 
* times—at home. DYKE 


Ss 

start asa CHAUFFEUR OR MECHA: g 

NICIAN—we've started hundreds. WORKING MODELS 
SEND for PROOFS & FREE BOOK. 

DYKE'S SCHOOL OF MOTORING, Box 26, 


can be earned by_any boy who will collect 
... We want a million names | 
e for contract and b 
money at once. 


| ONEKA SUPPLY CO. 
4510 Sixth Avenue, BROOKLYN, N. ¥. f 
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VITALIC BICYCLE TIRE GUARANTEE - 


SIMMo 


KEEN ts 


KUTTER 


Save Up for | 
This Fine 
- Tool Cabinet 


Fellows, this is a real tool cabinet, 
and worth saving for. It’s: a 
Keen Kutter, the kind that you'll 

’ like. You'll like the downright 
fine quality in the tools—every 
one of em. ‘They’re made for 
the kind of work that men do— 
but they’re just right for a live, — 
healthy boy to use. Yes, siree. 


| KEEN 
KUTTER 


tool cabinets are good to own. 
They teach order and thorough- 
ness, ‘They teach a boy naturally 
that there’s a place for everything 
and help him remember to keep 
things z# their place. Then, the 
stuff in the tools is first quality, 
always, and so guaranteed. If 
you find that any Keen Kutter 
tool goes back on you, the dealer 
is authorized to refund the. price 
paid for it, 


“*The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten.’ 


Trade Mark Registered. —E. C. SIMMONS. 


If not at your dealer's, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 
St.Louis NewYork Philadelphia Toledo 


Sieur Cy. 


Tool Cabinet No. K3 Wichit 


complete with 19 tool: 
Mie $15.00 “ 


AAQVUUULLAANEL 
\ La 4 


AACA 


Only $80.00 buys a garage 10 feet wide by 15 feet 
deep. Shipped to you in sections. Put it up yourself 
with a wrench and screwdriver. 
WRITE FOR READY MADE BUILDING CATALOG. 

Illustrates and describes the above and other ready 
made portable garages; also houses, barns, chicken 
houses, boat houses, summer cottages, from 00 
up. Write for Ready Made Building Catalog Na71A94, 
SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO., CHICAGO. 


THE MOTOR-BOB 
1914 MODEL 4 


Very latest design, classy 

looking, simple in con- 

struction. Boys, here’sa : 

real little motor-bob that you can build yourself. 

Send 2 cents for a set of our easy-to-understand 
lans, instructions and list of parts, telling you just 
ow to build the 1914 model Motor-Bob. ; 


THE IDEA SHOP, Dept. |, Buffalo, N. Y. 


“EVERY BOY HIS OWN TOYMAKER”’ 
Tells how to make an aeroplane, canoe, sail-boat, 
telephone, magic lantern, toys, slings, boy's 
shack, camp, traps, ete., ete. Fully Wlustrated. A 
handy square included free. Every boy should 
have this great book. Price only 10 ets, postpaid. 
3 for 25e. THE CRAFTSMAN CO., St. Paul, Minn, 


FQ SILK FLAGS 9f¢ 
50 OF ALL NATIONS 30¢ 
Made into a beautiful handkerchief, showing the flags of 


Nations on border, with dlarge 
t fin hi 
SL acdsee iad 


| is a diagram of the three moulds. 


The American Boy 
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For the Boys to Make 


Edited and Illustrated by JOHN L. DOUGHENY 


All letters concerning this department must be addressed to The American Boy, Detroit, Mich., 
and must contain a stamped self-addressed envelope to insure a reply. 


BRE is the canoe plan which thousands 

of boys are waiting for. In setting out 
| to use it, I would advise that the directions 
' be closely followed and that no attempt to 
change any of the dimensions be made. The 
building and designing of small craft has 
been  fesce 4 developed in modern times and 
experts will haggle over small points that 
seem unimportant to the amateur. For my 
own part, I believe the canoes made by In- 
dians hundreds of years ago are fully as 
good as any product of modern machinery 
and brains. The Indian canoes had no seats 
and the paddler generally rested on one 
knee, This.is the ideal position to assume 
while paddling, as it permits a full sweep 
and one’s back will not get tired so soon. 

The design shown here is the exact coun- 
terpart of one I used several years ago. It 
is purposely made plain and simple, so that 
the greatest possible number of AMERICAN 
Boy readers may utilize it. It is primarily 
for the amateur, the novice, the boy who 
has some skill with tools but is not a fin- 
ished mechanic. Certain things have been 
added and certain parts left out to make it 
particularly valuable to this class. For 
instance, besides the planking, we use an 
outer covering of canvas. If the planking is 
put on perfectly water-tight, the outer cov- 
ering will be unnecessary, but where on 
earth can you find a boy who can make 

| perfect joints with strips that are each 
curved in a different way? It is essential that 
|} you strive very hard to make every joint 
flush, but after you have done your best and 
even when you feel certain that the shell is 
water-tight, I think the canvas will be a 
good thing to add. 

canoe, on account of the graceful 
curves it contains and the fact that it must 
ride perfectly true on the water, is at the 
best a hard thing to make. If your boat is 
to be worthy of the name you will have to 
use infinite care:and patience in framing it. 
Do not be satisfied with being nearly right. 
Go the full distance and make it perfect. 
The finished craft is very light and an ounce 
more weight on one side than the other will 
throw it out of balance and make the 
amateur hand look very conspicuously ama- 
teurish. 

Before beginning work look over the 
drawings and familiarize yourself with 
every detail of the work, Do not try to 
grasp the whole thing at once, but step b 
step turn it over in your mind until all 
points are clear. 

As a starter in this exercise, I call your 
attention to Fig. 1. It shows a top view 
and a side view. In the top view you can 
see the curve used; you see the three cross- 
pieces, called thwarts; you may note the 
exact location of the seats, how the decks 
are built, and that°-one is 10” longer than 
the other; you see the keel strip on the bot- 
tom, its comparative width and taper 
towards ends and other minor joints. he 
side view gives you the dip of the gunwales 
towards the center and the curve of the 
stems. So much for general appearances, 
now let us see how to bring them about. 

On Fig. 2 our attention must center. It 

A mould 
is a form used to shape the boat. We use 
five, that is one a4 2’ 8”. Note light 

cross lines in Fig. 1. The end moulds, which 
| when completed look like Figs. 5 and 6 are 
alike, so only one diagram is necessary. 

The center mould is-a single one, but the 

middle-sized one between each end and the 
center are the same. In Fig. 2 each of the 
three diagrams is exactly one-half of the 
mould. Fig. 4 shows the center mould com- 


ae =—4 


pleted and Fig. 5 one of the end moulds. 
The making of these molds constitutes 
your first work. Fig. 2 is your guide as to 
dimensions. 

When the five moulds are made, they are 
set up on a long piece of scantling, as shown 
in Fig. 9. The’ piece of scantling rests on 
two saw horses. The setting up must be ac- 
eurately done as the form of your canoe 
depends upon it. The moulds are fastened 
by driving nails through three cornered 
blocks and through their ends. This is pretty 
clearly shown in Fig. 6. The triangular 
block is marked “A.” After the moulds are 
secured, we place our stem and stern pieces 
on, by screwing them to the ends of the 


each side is called the gunwale. 


The material used for those 
curved pieces is straight-grained green elm. 
The exact dimensions’ of the form used for 


scantling. 


bending them is shown in Fig. 3. The dot- 
ted line around the curved side represents 
the stem pieces. Even with this form, the 
wood must be pretty pliable to permit of 
being thus bent. It is made so by soaking 
in boiling water or by steaming in a box. 

A home-made device for this use is shown 
in Fig. 8. It is a long wooden box, with 
joints made tight with putty, that may be 
set on a clothes boiler. 
tom of the box admits the steam, and the 
end gate permits the putting in and out of 
your long strips. This steambox may be 
used over an open fire in the field. When 
soft enough, bend your pieces on to the form 
and fasten by tying and tacking. They 
must be left there for two days to dry And 
harden. Only one can be put on the form 
at one time. When they are well set, screw 
them temporarily to the scantling founda- 
tion as in Fig. 9. 

The next step is to put on the long strips, 
which are fastened to the curved stem pieces 
and go outside the moulds. The top — oa 
n Ss 
case they are 1” square and 17’ long. When 
they are well steamed screw end to stem 
and place snugly in notches at top corners 
of moulds. Of course you will have to fit 
them neatly to the stem piece and some saw- 
ing will be necessary. The stem piece it- 
self is not square, but has the shape of the 
cross section shown in Fig. 7. I hope you 
get this idea clearly. It must have this 
wedge shape. to give the fore end of the 
canoe the proper point or sharpness. Three 
strips are used on each side. The two under 
the gunwales are light and pliable and are 
used to give form to the ribs, being removed 
after their purpose is served. They are fas- 
tened temporarily to the moulds by nailing. 
Our work at this stage will have about the 
appearance of Fig. 9. 

We next tackle the job of putting in the 
ribs. Remember that they bend outside of 
the two temporary strips and inside the gun- 
wales. Each one of them is a well-seasoned 
piece of elm or hickory 1”. wide, and 3%” or 
%” thick. They must be well steamed and 
used when they are pretty soft. Put on one 
near the center first as shown in Fig. 10. 
Allow a 2” space between the ribs. hen 
the ribs are in place at least four days they 
may be considered well set. You may then 
remove the temporary strips and moulds 
and put in the keel or backbone as shown in 
Fig. 17. This cut gives all its dimensions 
and Fig. 11 shows the joint used to fasten 
it to the stem piece. Secure pieces together 
with screws, first boring holes for same. 
The keel fits over the ribs and when it is 
nailed to same, the frame will be stiffened 
up fifty, per cent. 

We should now ctt out, shape and 
in the thwarts or crosspieces shown in Fig. 
17. Oak is used and it should be finished 
nicely by shaving with a knife and rubbing 
with sandpaper. Linseed oil should then be 
applied and well rubbed in. The thwarts 
fit below the gunwales and are screwed to 
the under side of same. 

We now turn the canoe bottom up and 
proceed to do our planking as A agg in 
Fig. 12. I prefer cypress 4%” thick for this 
purpose. Nail on the center piece first, just 
opposite the keel, using clout nails which 
clinch on the inside. These nails are made 
for the purpose and may be procured at a 
hardware store. Here is where a fine de- 
gree of skill, which in the amateur is only 
another name for patience, is needed. The 
edges of the pieces do not lap but fit flush 
together. This is easy to say but quite hard 
to accomplish. You must fit your piece on, 
note where it needs to be shaved off, remove 
it, take off the surplus, and put it back for 
another fitting. Repeated trials with each 

jece are necessary in order to get even a 
air joint. Paint the edges of the boards 
with a thick white lead and oil mixture 
when joining them. 

The next part of the work is to put on the 
canvas. About six yards of the heaviest 
material will be needed. It may be soaked 
in linseed oil or melted paraffine to make it 
waterproof. It is put on just as you would 
lay a carpet. Tack it down the middle first 

nd then stretch tight and tack as you go 
o the edges. When it is on, to cover the 
raw edges, we tack on strips of light mould- 
ing on the gunwale. Three strips are used, 
one for each side of the gunwale and one 
ca iece for the top. Across section of 
this is shown in Fig. 14. “A” is the gun- 
wale, “D’ is the rib, “X” is the canvas, and 


ut 


The hole in the bot- - 


How to Make a Canoe — 


“B” are the strips we refer to. 

We still have the deck at each end to put 
on. A piece of coaming is first bent be- 
tween the gunwales and fastened. This 
is the curved piece shown in Fig. 15. Nailed 
to the under side of this and to the under 
side of ‘the gunwales are light, well-fitted 
boards to form a deck. This deck may be 
nicely varnished or it may be covered- with 
the canvas. 

Fig. 16 shows the seat plan. A short 
timber. is screwed to the ribs and the seat 
frame rests upon it. The frame marked 
Fig. B.is a back rest moved at will. The 

addle is made of ash or cypress. It is a 
Job for the béy who is neat and careful and 
not too much in a hurry. It must be nicely 
smoothed with fine sandpaper and then 
rubbed with oil and varnished. 

The boat itself is painted outside and in- 
side with three coats of good lead and oil. 
If the canvas géts saggy in spite of all pre- 
cautions, thoroughly dry it and then apply 
a thin coating of glue. This will shrink it. 
Water kills glue so you will have to paint 
it over the glue. , 


Stock List of Material 


Timber to set moulds on (temporary)—1l1 
piece pine 14’ x 5” x 1”, 

Lumber for moulds—130 lineal ins. of pine 
8” wide and 1” thick (sides) ; 120 lineal 
ins. of pine strip 1” square (tops) ; 120 
lineal ins. of pine board 4” wide and 1” 
thick (bottoms). ; 

Stem pieces—2 pieces, each one 44” long 
1” square.” Oak. 

ee) 34 feet long, % in. thick, 4 in. wide. 

a 


Gunwales—2 pieces 18 ft. long, 1 in. square. 
Elm, ash, oak or hickory. 

Stringers (temporary)—2 pieces 18 ft. long, 
1 in. square. Same as above. 


Ribs—36 used, 2 in. wide, % in. thick, vary 
from 2 to 4 ft. long. Elm or ‘hickory. 
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Planking—3/16 in. thick, 2 in. wide, 17 ft. 
long. About 30 pieces used. Oak, cy- 
press. 

Coaming—Curved pieces at deck end. Three 
used. Oak strips, 2 in. wide, % in. thick, 
30 in. long. 

Decks—Four pine boards, 8 in. wide and % 
in. thick. Covered with canvas, 

Canvas—Five yards of extra heavy stuff. 
Five pounds 1” clout nails, 2 gallons 
paint, 2 pounds chip glue. 

Paddle—One piece of ash or cypress 12 In. 
long, 8 in. wide, 1 in. thick.’ A hickory 
pole 2 ft. long fits into end, or all may be 
made of one piece. ; 

Thwarts, seat risers and seats—Oak strips 
3 in. wide. % in. thick. Fasten with 
screws. 
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The Pond in the Willows 


(Continued from page 10) 


Tommy’s duck, and would not be satisfied 
until he had been told just how the thing 
was done. 


THEY DROVE HOMEWARD through the 
late afternoon sunlight. Neither of 
them talked much. Tommy had too much 
to think about. And he found, to his sur- 
prise, that he could think of something be- 
side the killing of the duck, Things that 
had not impressed him at the time became 
thrilling memories; the flicker of the farm- 
er’s lantern, the rattle of pebbles against 
his window, the appearance of the pond, 
the roar of the first flock of ducks. And all 
the bitterness of those many misses had 
passed like an unpleasant dream! : 

“Well?” Mr. Rogers asked suddenly. 

“I never had such a good time!” cried 
Tommy. 

“Right!” exclaimed Mr. Rogers. “One 
duck clean-killed makes a good day. You 
can’t hit ’em all, Tommy. You've got to 
miss a few to find out what great fun hit- 
ting is. And you’ve got to remember that 
Ge shooting’s just a part of a day like 

Ss 1” 

. And Tommy, feeling of the bulge the 
mallard made in his pocket, knew that Mr. 
Rogers was right. 
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(Continued from page 7) 
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bent in an attitude of abject surrender or 
prayer. 

bes ote At 

ew’s voice rang loudly in the confi 
of the chamber. : pore 

“The last of the Cliff Dwellers!” whis- 
pered the other. “He died with his head 
bowed to the north, the direction from 
which their enemies must have come!” : 

Without words they viewed the gruesome 
evidence of that lost race of men, the flick- 
ering candle throwing their shadows in dis- 
torted proportions on the walls of the 
estufa and lighting the tense faces that 
were pale with excitement. The skeleton 
was that of a man who had been below 
the normal size of the Anglo-Saxon, with 
the frontal bone of the skull angling back- 
ward sharply and the coarse, black hair 
still showing about the head. Not a ves- 
tige of clothing remained. Just bones. And 
the last of his kind! 

“And the others?’ breathed Dr, Dick, 
straightening and gazing around. ‘Where 
could they have gone?’ 

He held the candle aloft and gazed about. 
The walls, covered with a smooth coating 
of some: plaster and stained a dull red, 
lowered down on them. Fifty feet in diam- 
eter, the circular room must have _ been, 
with the roof full forty above their heads. 
In no place had the plastering fallen away 
and the unbroken surfaces seemed tremen- 
dous in their strength, almost terrifying. 

In the center of the floor a hollow, three 
feet in diameter, had been made in the rock 
and evidences of a fire still rested there. 
Above, in front, behind, the dead tone of 
the interior bore further mute witness to 
the presence of flames and smoke ; seemed 
to absorb greedily the feeble light of the 
one candle and hunger for more... The thin 
coating of soot and dust of ages dulled 
everything. Not one point in the estufa 
reflected light. Not even the bones of the 
skeleton. They appeared a dead white. 

The floor was of flags, cut evenly and to 
a plan, evidently. Mortar had been placed 
between the great slabs of stone, but in 
places it had worn away. In the light dust 
no track save that made by their feet 
showed. No one had been there perhaps 
since before men ceased thinking the earth 
was flat! } 

Lew, awed by the influence of the place, 
drew a quivering breath and asked in a 
whisper : 

“Was he left behind or—what?” 

“Ah! That’s what we don’t know!’ cried 
the doctor, his voice reverbating. “And 
that’s what we may find out! This wasn’t 
used a great while. See! The color of the 
walls still shows through the smoke that 
came from this open fire. The race didn’t 
die out here. They migrated or—he 

ows!” 

The little man paused and, dramatically, 
pointed to the heap of bones. “He knows! 
And we're going to find out what he knows, 
if there’s a trace of it left!’ 

He strode across the floor and studied 
the wall closely, muttering to himself now 
and then. 

“No picture writing at all. They weren’t 
great on that. The prints of small hands— 
when they plastered this temple—probably 
women. Pigment that came from rock— 
adobe sort of stuff.” Then, wheeling on 
Lew suddenly: “The same things! They 
were the same people that built in the 
Mesa Verde country! I’ve been in their 
first homes, and now I'm in their last!” 

“We'll get our general bearings first,’’ he 
went on more quietly, “and then work in 
detail.” 

He walked back to the skeleton and stood 
looking down upon the bare bones. 

“What's this?’ he muttered, stooping to 
pick up a small object that had escaped 
notice before. 

It was a hollowed-out block of stone, six 
inches square, and the top was stained a 
dark brown. Dr. Dick rubbed some of the 
stain off with his fingers, and, appearing to 
be puzzled, stooped over the place from 
which he had picked it up. He found 
something else—a stick, tipped with a small 
bunch of pliable fiber, covered with the 
same brown color. 

“It’s a paint pot and brush!” the doctor 
whispered. “This brown pigment came 
from some rock and this chap had been 
—. just before he died! Where—and 
Ww y?” 

They left the estufa after a half hour’s 
casual search for more of the unusual, and 
dropped down the rear wall of the struc- 
ture to where the cave was low and tage be 
Dr. Dick turned over huge rocks with his 
hands, threw aside timbers dried to tinder, 
burrowed into heaps of wreckage until he 
was covered with dust and dirt. 

“These people used to bury their dead 
along the rear of the caves,” he explained 
after a time, and then Lew could help him 
intelligently. 

For another hour the two worked and 
then, on a natural shelf, far back and low 
down, they unearthed more that was un- 
eanny. Three skeletons of men, bound in 
the burial raiment of a gone race, were 
drawn into the light of day by the fever- 
ishly searching little professor and_ the 
wide-eyed youth who labored with him. 

“Feather cloth!’ muttered Dr. Dick, tak- 
ing the peculiar looking wrapping from one 
bundle of bones gingerly. “They made it 
by rolling fine feathers about yucca fiber 
until they stuck there and then weaving 
the strands into a fabric. And cotton cloth!” 
He threw the feather product aside and 
unwound the inner swathing of the skele- 
ton in high excitement. It was a dark 
gray, heavy and made of coarse materials. 
“They grew cotton in other places,’”’ he went 
on jubilantly, “but they never made such 
stuff as this. Oh, they were a progressive 
people! They could learn! Look at that— 
made on a loom that was constructed with- 
out metal by tools of wood and bone!” 

He dangled the piece of goods before 
Lew’s eyes and laughed merrily, the light 
of conquest in his grimy face. 

More of the cloth was found that morn- 
ing, and pottery and stone mortars, bone 
needles, stone axes and hammers, sandals 
made of the same cotton fiber, bows, stone 
arrowheads, a half dozen broken bits of 
stone craftsmanship that might have been 
pipes; buckskin thongs and sinew strings, 
small cobs. of corn and a great heap of 
dried. cobs from which the grain had been 
taken; beans, too, big and dark and hard 
as stones; this, and more skeletons—eight 
in all—and the search had been merely 
casual ! 

“See what we can do in time!” the doc- 
tor cried exultantly. ‘We've only started. 
There must be a record of some sort, must 
be evidence of what that last man did be- 
fore he died alone in the estufa! We'll 
find it! Give us time!” 

They emerged from the shadow of the 


rear walls into the bright light of mid-day 
at the point where the outer parapet was 
lowest. 

“Now we'll get a little something to eat,” 
said Dr. Dick, “‘and commence to do things 
scientifically this afternoon.” 

“Great hat!’’ cried Lew. “Tom must be 
in a hurry. Look at the way he’s jerking 
that rope !” 

Indeed, the line was being yanked into a 
series of crazy floppings and writhings. 
The lower end had been made fast to a 
stone, but the agitation from above set t - 
slack in violent motion, 

Both men sprang forward over the heap 
of wreckage and scrambled to the outer 
wall; as one, they searched the valley for 
Rand. There he was, sitting under a tree, 
evidently meas 1 

“Whatever ails Tom, he hasn’t been mak- 


ing a racket,” remarked Dr. Dick. “Get 
hold of that rope and steady it.” 

Lew drew it tight, and. the flopping 
ceased. He felt several sharp tugs from 
above. Then the line came slack and was 
payed out. 

“A note,” muttered Dr. Hapgood with 


concern as a paper tied to the line ap- 
peared below the rim. : 

Lew ventured no word, but foreboding 
arose in his heart; quickly he pulled the 
paper toward him, and with trembling fin- 
gers Dr. Dick untied it. He held it so they 
both could read: 

Your friends from Flag is arrived. 

I Seen them on the Nex’ ridge this 

mornin. They is huntin for a Camp I 
I am keeping Quiet and watch- 


CHAPTER XII. 


OR A MOMENT Lew stood speechless, a 
thrill of horror singing through his 
tautly strung nerves. No thought of per- 
sonal danger, no idea of what it might 
mean to him, to science, to the world at 
large, was in his mind; for his whole 
mental activity was given to the attempt to 
comprehend what the presence of that other 
party meant to Dr. Hapgood, who read the 
note with its impossible spelling and atroc- 
ious grammar again and again. His life’s 
work—the thing about which had centered 
all his effort for years—was at the point of 
culmination. And now came this influence, 
so great in power that it might be able to 
wreck the whole structure of hope that the 
professor had built year after year as he 
probed and penetrated into the past of this 
gone tribe! 

“But doctor!” the boy finally broke out, 
“can’t we do something? Can't we— 
can’t gi 

The professor laughed aloud, a strained, 
unnatural laugh. 

“Do? he cried, throwing the torn bits 
of Tom’s message out into space with a 
vicious fling. 
to do! We'll work, we'll slave, we'll put 
every ounce of our energies into going over 
this ground ; ‘we'll do all that human beings 
ean possibly do! Aren’t we up here? 
Aren’t we safe? They can’t get in! They 
can’t even follow our route—can’t even 


swing in, for we could stand here with 


” 


clubs and—and 

He sat down on a stone suddenly, his 
face in his hands. The instant before he 
had been in a bitter rage, planning to give 
physical combat if necessary to make pos- 
sible the furtherance of his efforts; and 
now he was as a man suddenly grief- 
struck, and mightily, for when he raised 
his face Lew saw to his astonishment that 
his companion’s eyes were moist. 

“Forgive me,” the professor said, simply 
and weakly. “I lost myself. I didn’t mean 
it. That comes from letting ambition take 
away from us our more human instincts. 
All this life is a rivalry—a rivalry with 
elements and conditions—and men. But 
we should make it a fair rivalry, a clean 
eontest and give the other fellow an even 
chance—sometimes, perhaps, going so far 
as to help him a little when he’s down.” 

He arose and looked across at the dis- 
tant mesa. 

“But even if we must draw the line 
somewhere—at unfairness and violence— 
we must keep up the fight.” Then, as 
though to himself: “It will be a fight, too. 
He isn’t the sort to stop trying. I know 
how he feels, for his desires must be like 
mine—and he’d glory in this—in these— 
fortunes of war.” 

Lew shifted from one foot to the other, 
embarrassed in his bewilderment. buz- 
zard, flying across the canyon, passed with- 
in an easy stone’s-throw of them, turning 
its head from side to side in search of prey. 

“We must let the others know what we 
plan,” said Dr. Dick, suddenly snapping 
back to his alert, decisive self. ‘We'll have 
Tom stay where he is, and notify Rand of 
the new turn.in affairs. Then you and I 
will ransack this place as best we Can. 
Unless we find a way out, Tom will have 


to stay above to keep us in touch with | 


things; even then discovery is a mere mat- 
ter of hours. 

“After that—no one knows!” 

He pulled out his 
Lew threw stones at the sleeping Rand, 
scribbled brief messages. To Tom he wrote: 


Stay there and watch. If you are 
in danger of immediate discovery jerk 
the rope until we come. Send supplies 
down now, aS many as you can. 


And Rand, rubbing his eyes, picked up 
this note: 


The Arnold expedition has been 
sighted by Tom. Stay down there and 
keep your eye above. Lew and I are 
going to accomplish what we can with- 
out wasting time. 


Tom’s answer was a blanket filled with 
grub and more water. These safely stowed 
away, Dr. Dick and Lew set off. 

“We'll go over every inch of this cavern, 
and do it quickly,” the professor muttered. 
“There may yet be a way out to some ledge 
that will get us down. If so, it will either 
have an entrance directly into the cave or 
into one of the end rooms. We've been 
in the estufa, and there’s no entry there. | 
That’s certain. But the other extremity | 
remains. We'll work down to it, along the 
rear wail of the cave.” 

So, in feverish haste, they made their 
way. Bach tapping the face of the angular 
wall with pieces of stone, they sought for/| 
sounds at first that might lead them to a 
hidden passageway. But always the rock 
gave out the same note of solidity. As foot 
by foot they progressed, they tore away! 
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“Of course there’s something | 
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| kept up the desperate labor. 


SOUTHALL ALE ELLUM CULLUM MTT 


barriers of debris that might cover the 
maw of a way out. They were lifted above 
their own physical endurance by the earn- 
estness of their purpose and for an hour 
In that time 
they went from end to end of the cave'’s 
rear wall and not an indication did they 
encounter—except that split in the rock, far 
topo narrow for a man to enter, through 
which the coyotes had made their way. 

“It must lead somewhere!" cried Dr. 
Dick. “It must! Perhaps it is to only 
another cave, but if so—how did those 
coyotes g@ here in the first place? And 


It was a pressing problem and one that 
bore promise of a solution, but they could 
not puzzle over it then. On to the eastern 
extremity they went, and, on hands and 


| where do they get their water?” 


| knees, entered through the low doorway. 


The interior of the last room was in a 
good state of preservation. The roof and 
some floors above them had fallen in, but 
the ceiling of that ground apartment still 
held. The light «that filtered through the 
chink of a window at the front was in- 
sufficient, so the doctor lighted a candle 
and stuck it between two smooth, flat stones 
that had served some ancient purpose. The 
place was surprisingly small—a bare six 
feet high, no wider than its height and a 
scant dozen feet from rear wall to front. 
Along the face of the rock that made 
the cave’s end Dr. Dick searched, as a man 
dying of thirst might search for signs of 
water. Lew heard the little man’s breath 
whistle through his teeth as he tapped and 


| prodded. . 


“There’s no way out here!” he moaned. 
aig wasting our time. Let’s go out- 
side !” 

Lew followed silently, and they strode 
along toward.the center of the village. 

“Look! See the rope!” Dr. Dick cried 
and started to run. 

Swinging ponderously, another bulging 
blanket described great ares through the 
afternoon air and as they hastened toward 
the point from which they could pull it in, 
the two saw a piece of paper flutter from 
the rope. 

“Another note,” muttered Dr. Hapgood, 
plucking at it. 2 
He read it silently. 

handed it to Lew. 

Tom had scrawled: - 


Then groaned as he 


Them gents is comin’ up the ridge. 


They May git here before dark. What 
is orders. , 
“Our last stand!” cried the professor. 


“They're on us. We can’t order Tom away 
now, for they might cut the rope, not know- 
ing what it means, If anything happened 
to the old fellow and to Rand we'd be here 
—to end as the Cliff Dwellers ended !” 

He stood in thought for a moment. ‘Then: 

“Come! We'll go back to the estufa. 
We'll search it for what it may contain, 
though it looked barren enough when we 
were there this morning.” 

He broke into a stumbling run and cov- 
ered the distance in short time. No pre- 
liminaries such as looking down into the 
black entrance, now. The doctor was out 
of sight by the time Lew reached the top 
of the structure and as he planted his own 
feet on the first notches of the crude ladder 


ithe boy heard his companion’s feet scrub- 


bing on the great flags below. 

“Take this candle!’ Dr. Dick said brusk- 
ly, thrusting a bit of wax into Lew’s hands. 
“We'll commence at this point of the wali 
and work away from one another. Go over 
the surface as carefully and as high up as 
you can. We may find evidences of some 


| light picture writing !’’ 


Little hope rang in his voice. It was 
stern and businesslike, but dead; for it 
came from a man whose heart was on the 
verge of life's bitterest disappointment. 
Lew made answer only by falling to the 
task. As he searched, rubbing off the soot 
and rust with his fingers, his thoughts 
divided before the work in hand and specu- 
lation as to how soon their followers would 
stumble on old Tom Collins and put an end 
to their unhampered investigations. For 
with the Arnold party on the ground, he 
feared that nothing could be accomplished. 
Two factors laboring on such a task with 
open hostility, even without harmony, could 
easily destroy every chance of success. 

Yard after yard Lew covered, his efforts 
unrewarded. Here and there his fingers 
felt out the detail of a small hand’s imprint 
and the action gave him a thrill. Who 
were the people whose hands pressed that 
mortar smooth? From where did they 
come? What was their fate? 

“Anything?” he heard Dr. Hapgood ask. 

“Not yet,” he answered. : 

More close scrutiny, now on his knees 
to examine the wall at the floor, now stand- 
ing on tiptoe and holding the candle aloft. 

A new sound made him stop and strain 
to listen. It was like an expulsion of air, 
soft, and of a bare instadnt’s duration. 

“What was that?’ he asked,’ still stand- 
ing with his face to the wall, in the strain- 
ed posture of intense effort’ to make out 
sounds, i 

His words echoed hollowly in the place. 
No answer came. Lew faced: about, star- 
tled. 

He was alone in the estufa! 

“Dr. Dick!’ he eried, shrilly, an uncan- 
ny fear chilling his very: spine. 

The walls mocked him. { 

“Dr. Dick!” he shouted: again, running 
to the foot of the ladder and. gazing up- 
io toward the square of light in. the 
roof. 

No—the professor could not have gone 
up without making sound enough to at- 
tract attention ; more, he could not have had 


|time to make the climb since he had last 


spoken. 

The candle dropped from Lew’s tremb- 
ling fingers and sputtered on the floor. In 
the gloom the boy cried aloud again and 
again, but not a breath of an answer came 
to him. 

His nerves, overwrought by the exper- 
iences of the last hours all but gave way 
under this new strain. .He felt weak and 
childish. 

“Dr, Dick!” he -eried again, “Dr.: Dick! 
Where are you?” : 

Then, as his searching gaze ‘fell on the 


'skeleton behind him, he screamed aloud 
fand ran to the far side of the temple. 


we paused and with a nervous laugh 
said: 

“Chump! Pull yourself together! There’s 
something mighty strange about this thing, 
but every happening can be explained... He 
surely didn’t turn to gas and float away.” 

He returned to the foot of the ladder, 
picked up the candle and pulled off the 
charred portion of the wick to intensify 


MU 


— 


the brightness of the flame. Then forcing 
himself to be calm, he commenced follow- 
ing the wall as Professor Hapgood haa 
followed it. He could see his companion’s 
tracks in the light dust and studied them 
carefully. They seemed to have been made 
naturally enough, nothing there to attract— 

“Hello!” he muttered, staring at the last 
imprints of feet. They were there, on one 
end of a great rectangular flag-stone, and 
it appeared as though the feet that made 


them had slipped from the end of that 


s*- re! 

“Great hat!"’ muttered Lew, his nervous- 
ness giving way to a calm as he bent 
every wit toward unraveling the tangle. 
“What—"’ 

The stone, tilting downward, shut off his 
words. Slowly the end on which Dr. Dick 
had last stood went down and the other 
rose! Not a‘sound, not a sign of the power 
behind, but it moved and, wider and wider, 
grew the black depths it disclosed! 

Lew was on the point of crying aloud 
again in fear when fingers clasped them- 
selves over the end that swung upward. 
With their appearance, the movement 
ceased; then, after the space of a breath, 
went on until the great slab was well nigh 
end on end. Movement ceased and Dr. 
Dick’s white face showed as he drew him- 
self upward from the hole that yawned 
beneath the floor of the estufa. 

“Wh—where—what—” stammered Lew. 

The professor sat on the edge, balancing 
the big stone with one hand and drawing 
the other across his brow. - 

“I don’t know—” he said weakly. “It 
gave me a scare, I guess—” 


Cried Lew: “How? Where? Where were | 


you? What's down there?’ 


“That’s what we've got to discover,” said | 


the other in a stronger voice, “just as soon 
as I get my breath—It did give me a scare. 

“I was looking along the wall just as you 
were and all of a sudden felt myself sink- 
ing. I thought it was just dizziness from 
the excitement and all, so I closed my eyes. 
Then, like a flash, my feet slipped, I dropped 
onto what felt like rough rocks. My can- 
dle went out and I could see nothing. 
Br-r-r! That's the darkest dark I’ve ever 
seen! 

“Every thought of tribal torture I’ve 
ever had came back to me, and I saw my- 
self in some chamber of the condemned 
where starvation might be my lot!” 

He got to his feet, still holding the slab 
of stone in balance. ° 

“It wasn’t nice, I tell you! But I picked 
myself up, reached my hands above my 


head, touched rock, shoved and felt this’ 
thing give. 
“Look at it!" he eried, swinging the 


ponderous slab to and fro with a move- 
ment of his wrist. ‘Look at that balance. 
See? The ends are beveled so only one 
will swing down; the other must always 
come up.” 

He gave it a slight shove and the flag 
settled back into place, emitting the soft 
sound that had attracted Lew and resulted 
in his momentary panic; the sound was 
like that made by the closing of a heavy 
vault door. 

“Watch ! 
the doctor. : 

He set foot on the stone and, in amaze- 
ment, Lew saw him sink through the floor, 
the other end of the stone rising slowly, 
for so heavy was it and so finely set on its 
pivots that the professor's weight only 
served to force it open smoothly. 

The little man did not fall that time. 
He steadied himself with one hand on the 
firm floor, leaped when the angle became 
too severe for footing, and from below, 
kept the queer trap door open with the 
other hand. 

“Now come,” he “Jet 
down.” 

Gingerly Lew lowered his candle to the 
doctor, put his feet over the edge and 
dropped. He landed close beside the other, 
who let the trap swing into its closed posi- 
tion above them. . 

They were in a space a dozen feet long, 
less than half as wide and a trifle over 
five feet high. Before them, cut through 
the limestone, was a narrow stairway, 
dropping at a steep pitch, the steps crude- 
ly cut. The light of their lone candle pen- 
etrated only a short distance in the gloom, 
but the sight of that flight of steps leading 
to the bowels of the earth, for all they 
knew, made both men silent. 

After a long look, Lew raised his eyes 
to see the under side of the balanced slab 
of stone. It looked as though it was a part 
of the natural formation, so fine were the 
joints. 

“They must have cut the whole thing 
down to form pivots and then set them in 
holes bored in the joining slabs!” whis- 
pered the doctor. “That. and—” pointing 
down the narrow passageway—‘“all this 
without a scrap of metal! It is beyond. 
belief !” 7 

The spell was on him; and on Lew, too, 
Showing by the boy’s silence that he was 


Hold your candle low!” eried 


said, yourself 


even more deeply impressed than was the 


little man at his side. 

“But we’re wasting time!” cried the doe- 
tor, suddenly alive to what might be tran- 
spiring in the world they had left behind 
them when they descended the ladder into 
the estufa. “This may be nothing—may 
lead nowhere. Let's get on!” rt 


(To be continued.) 
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“Doctors” 


D °cTOR probably means a physician to | 


you, and the title is widely and gener- 
ally used as descriptive of a member of the 
medical profession. Yet there are a great 
many “doctors” who know nothing of medi- 
cine. In its technical sense doctor is a 
university degree, the highest given. It is 
given in recognition of attainments in many 
branches of learning and so there are sev- 
eral kinds of doctors. There is the familia, 
M. D., Dector of Medicine; the L. L. D., 
Doctor of Laws; the Ph. D., Doctor of 
Philosophy; the D. D., Doctor of Divinity ; 
the J. D., Doctor of Jurisprudence; the 
D. D. S., Doctor of Dental Surgery, and 
many another. So if you hear a man re- 
ferred to as “doctor” you must find out 
what he is doctor of before you can deter- 
mine fo which profession he belongs. 
Doctor of Laws seems to have been the 
earliest of the doctor’s degrees, it having 
been awarded as early as the twelfth cen- 
tury. Doctors of Divinity appeared some- 
what later. It was a century before the 
now familiar M. D. (Doctor of Medicine) 
came into use. 
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“%& 1902; catches two fish to the common 
hook’s one. Dealers wanted, 


i 7”, Faeg co NE eon) hock, 15 silver finish 

neinnati basg hooks and three good strong lines, aid. 

PARDON HOOK OO. Rigs 8 NSHORO. KY. 
“ ~ m1 * 

) Boys and Girls 

me Send 12c for Plans and 

full instructions how to 

make your own tents. Any 

woman can make them. Save half of tent makers’ price. 

JAS. A. COOK, Dept. B, 208-210 Frank St., Akron, Ohio 

ee 
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The Art of Bait Casting 


By GEORGE 


; FORM OF FISHING, not so old by 
centuries as fly casting, but as com- 
monly practiced in this country, is 
bait casting. To-day is an age of 

specialization, and this applies no less to 
angling than to other sciences. The up-to- 
date angler has a particular rod, outfit, and 
method for different varieties of fishing, and 
he would no sooner think of using the same 
tackle for trout and pickerel than of hunt- 
ing ducks with a high-power rifle. 


Bait casting is not so delicate an opera- 
tion as casting the dainty fly. Each is an 
art in itself, but there is a striking contrast 
between them. Bait casting seems more 
businesslike; there is a deadly earnestness 
about it that seems entirely lacking in the 
graceful weaving back and forth of the long 
fly line. For this reason it carries a 
stronger appeal to the youthful angler. 


To begin with, let me briefly explain just 
what bait casting is, for not a few even 
experienced anglers have but vague ideas on 
the subject. Exactly the same principle has 
been used in the throwing sticks of some 
savage tribes, or in the boyish pastime of 
hurling a potato off a pointed stick. In 
casting, a bait takes the place of the potato 
and is linked to the thrower by the casting 
line. When a _ successful cast has been 
made, the line is reeled in, this movement 
through the water attracting the fish into 
striking at the bait. The method is a very 
killing one in case of all the larger game 
fishes, especially black bass, pickerel, and 
muskellunge. 


First of all comes the outfit, for as 
already hinted, one must have special equip- 
ment for this type of fishing. The rod 
should be short, but not so short as some 
so called rods on the market, some of which 
are not an inch over four and one-half feet 
in length. Six feet gives about the most 
efficient service both in casting and in play- 
ing the hooked fish. Personally I prefer a 
steel casting rod to one of any other mate- 
rial, for there is a certain springy snap in 
the way a steel rod sends out the bait that 
is largely lacking in a wood or bamboo 
article. The rod should be supplied with 
large guides, especially adapted for casting, 
and should have a cork grip, for this is less 
likely to blister the fingers than a corru- 
gated grip, and if the cork peels off, it is a 
simple matter to make a new hold by wind- 
ing with fish line which has been dipped 
in shellac. The price of the rod need not be 
excessive, as a first class steel casting rod 
can be bought for a few dollars. 


The reel is the most important part of the 
outfit. It must be a good one, and there is 
truth in the statement that a man can cast 
with a billiard cue, provided he has a good 
reel, though it need not be expensive. It 
must be a quadruple multiplier, the spool 
turning four times to the handle’s once, for 
otherwise the bait, as it is retrieved, will 
not move fast enough through the water to 
attract the fish. It should hold not less than 
sixty yards of line, or better eighty, for the 
capacity of reels is measured by a very tiny 
line, so that fifty yards of casting line will 
sometimes seriously overcrowd a sixty-yard 
reel, Be sure to specify that the reel is for 
bait casting, and if the tackle man knows 
his business, you will be fitted out in good 
shape. Serviceable bait casting reels sell 
at from two dollars up to as much as any- 
one could desire to pay. 

«Next comes the line, and here is where 
many amateur bait casters come to erief. 
Don't order ‘casting’ line, for that means 
the stiff, enameled line used in fly casting. 
Be sure to get “bait casting” line, which is 
a soft, hard-braided line, with no enamel or 
waterproofing finish. Fifty yards is the 
proper length—no less will answer, and it 
will cost from seventy-five cents to a dollar 
and a half, depending upon size and quality. 

Finally the baits. It is a good scheme to 
have several different kinds—surface baits 
and under water minnows of various colors 
for bass; nickel-plated spoons for pickerel 
and so on. Any tackle store has a large 
selection to choose from, though it might 
be well to get advice from an angler friend. 
Many store baits are made to sell, not for 
catching fish. 

Now with the tackle duly provided for, we 
face the question of its use. One should 
begin with a mere practice bait, keeping 
away from water for the first lesson. Any 
small object weighing half an ounce (the 
correct weight for an actual bait) will do 
as a starter... The best thing of all to begin 
with is the half-ounce weight manufactured 
for tournament casting. 

Reel the bait up until it almost touches 
the rod, and then, holding the latter firmly 
in the right hand, the thumb resting lightly 
on the spool of the reel, go through the 
motions of throwing the potato off that 
pointed stick. As the bait flies away, it 
earries the line with it, but as the reel 
naturally spins faster than the line is car- 
ried along, a beautiful tangle is likely to 


result. Here is where the delicate thumb 
work comes in, the angler controlling the 
reel’s movement by the pressure. If the 


pressure is too heavy, the bait will travel 
ten feet or so; if it is too light, the reel 
“over-runs,” as it is called, causing a “back- 
lash” of the line. You will easily recognize 
this when it happens to you. I was com- 
pelled to give up fishing one afternoon so 
badly was my line snarled. As the bait 
drops to the water after a flight, the angler 
presses on the spool, thus stopping further 
unwinding of the line. 

Here follows an exceedingly important 
point. You must be careful, when reeling 
the line in from a cast, to see that it is 
wound evenly on the spool, for a line poorly 
spooled will surely back-lash on the next 
cast. And don’t begin reeling in if the line 
on the spool is snarled; strip off line until 
all effects of the last over-run have been 
rd before beginning to retrieve the 
cast. 

When you reel in, hold the rod in your 
_left hand, gripping it just under the reel 
seat and resting the butt firmly against your 
belt. You will have to learn to hold the 
rod with your last three fingers, leaving the 
thumb and forefinger free to steer the line 
back and forth across the spool as it comes 
in, so that it is laid on as evenly as can be. 
This operation is not as hard as it sounds, 
but it is highly’ important. 

In general, the farther you are able to 
cast, the better will be your chances of suc- 


M. JOHNSON | 


cess, but it by no means follows that you 
will not catch fish until you can send the 
bait a good distance. Several times I have 


taken friends out, and by following my in-} 


structions the beginner has succeeded in 
taking one or two fine bass in spite of his 
awkwardness. An expert can cast a hun- 
dred feet with perfect ease, but a fifty foot 
east is quickly learned, and many fish will 
be taken much nearer the angler than that. 


I have caught large bass so close to shore | 
that I could almost touch them with the | 


easting rod. 


There is one strong similarity between | 


bait and fly casting—neither requires any 
great expenditure of muscular force. The 
snap of a springy rod will do much to send 
out the bait, but if the angler goes at the 
proposition as if trying to line a homer over 
the fence, he will surely meet disaster, 
When you have acquired even a slight 
familiarity with the new outfit, abandon 
the hookless bait and begin actual fishing, 
for it is far more inspiring to practice on 
water that contains fish than on the lawn 
at home. Begin with a bait that floats on 
the surface, and then when your cast results 
in a dismal failure (as it often will) the 
lure will not sink to the bottom and grip a 
snag while you are untangling the line. 
You will soon see that accuracy is a very 
desirable quality in bait casting, especially 
in late summer fishing on lakes and ponds. 
Bass and pickerel, the fish most commonly 
pursued by this method, will usually be 
found lurking about the weed banks and lily 
pads in comparatively shallow water. Here 
and there will be small open spaces among 
the weeds, and if you can drop your lure 
into such spots, there will be every chance 
of success. Therefore strive for accuracy in 
your casting. Of course, in working over 
open water, it makes no particular differ- 
ence just where the bait goes, unless you 
have seen a fish rise, but there are times 


and conditions when accuracy is really 


essential to success. 


Now I shalk close with a few pointers | 


concerning matters that beginners are likely 
to overlook. First of all, keep your reel 
oiled. There should be a screw cap covering 
the bearing on each side—don't buy a cast- 
ing reel unprovided with these grease caps 
—and before each trip fill both caps with 
grease, A fearful amount of friction 
comes on the bearings. of a_ bait-casting 
reel, and if they are not properly lubricated, 
the bearings will be ground out until the 
spool will no longer be in alignment. Then 
the reel will have to be sent back to the 
factory to be fitted with new bearings. 
Vaseline in the bearings will be all the 
oil needed, for the friction-generated heat 
will melt the grease so that it will be dis- 
tributed over all the internal workings. 
Once a year or so the reel should be taken 
apart, all the old grease wiped off with a 
bit of flannel, and a fresh supply given. 


Thin oil is very satisfactory for the bearings | 


of a reel provided it is applied frequently 
enough. Don’t use cheap sewing machine 
oil; I tried some once, after carefully clean- 
ing the reel, and the bearings gritted like 
an automobile with sand in its gear box. 
Cheap oil is only too likely to contain im- 
purities. 

In fishing, one does not need to confine 
himself to baits from the store, I have had 
good success casting strips cut from the 
belly of a elon Gettintont a leaded hook, of 
course, to give sufficient weight for casting. 
Pork rind, cut into attractive shapes, is 
often a very killing lure for black bass. 
Some anglers use frogs, alive, I am sorry 
to say. This is too cruel a practice for any 
humane person; the only decent thing to do 
is to kill the frog before impaling him on 
the hook. That will do just as well as if 
the poor creature is alive and suffering, for 
every appearance of motion can be given to 
the dead frog by slight jerks on the line. 
Nothing can be gained by needless cruelty. 

Any oo erent angler can make artificial 
baits for himself. My particular hobby sev- 
eral years ago was experimenting with 
wooden minnows, and one that I turned out 
landed a black bass weighing five pounds, 
nine ounces. You may be sure that I was 
especially proud of that huge bass. 

Bait casting is equally adapted to shore 
and boat fishing, though my choice has usu- 
ally been the former. Most of my fish have 
been taken when I waded along the marshy 
shores of a lake and cast out among the 
weeds. Sometimes, to be sure, the fish will 
all be lying out in deep water, and then a 
boat or canoe is necessary. 

Further suggestions are hardly needful, 
for, after all, experience is the best teacher. 
Don’t be discouraged if your efforts are not 
crowned with success at the start. Remem- 
ber that patience is a virtue that all anglers 
should possess. The first five times I went 
bait casting, not a fish bothered my lure, 
but I was learning the game. The sixth 


time I got three strikes, and then had such | 


a horrible over-run that I was forced to stop 
fishing ; that was the occasion already men- 
tioned. But the next afternoon I was 
again out at the lake, where I captured 
three black bass weighing respectively four 
pounds, two and one-half pounds, and one 
pound and a half. That more than repaid 
me for all the preceding failures, and from 
then on I was usually successful. 

, Yes indeed! bait casting is worth learn- 
ng. 
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President Wilson’s Advice to 
Boys 


] DARE SAY you think that schoolmasters 

are often a bit hard on you in requiring 
you to do things in order that you may pass 
the tests of the school, but I want to warn 
you that when you get out of the school 
you are going to have harder schoolmasters 
than you had before. For the world re- 
quires that we make good, no matter what 
happens, and the man that does things 


amounts to a great deal more than the man | f@ 
who wishes he had done things and who | 


promises he will do things. The men I am 
sorry for are the men who stop to think 
that they have accomplished something be- 
fore they stop at the grave itself. You 
have got to have your second wind in this 
world and keep it up until the last minute. 


—President Woodrow Wilson’s Address to | 


Boys. 
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== Your boy will like Chalmers No-Limit Guarantee = 
== “Porosknit” for its coolness © Chalmers ‘Porosknit” is guaranteed == 
=S— - Um me lm es = unconditionally (a bond with every = 
= its comfort—elasticity. garment) as follows: = 
= You will appreciate the real quality— “If any garment bearing the Chalmers Ee 
== the wear. But don’t buy underwear *Porosknit’ label, and not stamped 


‘Seconds’ or ‘Imperfect’ across the label, 
fails to give you its cost value in under- 
wear satisfaction, return it direct to us 
and we will replace it or refund your 
money, including postage.” 


just because of mere holes. 

Insist that the actua/ label, as shown 
here, be sewn in the garment. For by 
this label—and the Guarantee Bond 
—you will know the genuine. 


Extra Stitches 


Please examine any Chalmers 
“Porosknit” Union Suit. Turn it in- 
side out. Notice how strongly the 
seams are reinforced—double-seamed } 
by cover seaming. 

Stretch the fabric. See the extra 
stitches surrounding each ventilating 


"TRADE MARK 


~) REG, U.S. PAT. OFF. 


UU, 


hole. These, with the lock-stitch,-pre- SS J 

vent. unraveling, This Label on every Garment == 
The “stretch” in knit goods runs one . 

way. But note that the triangular piece For Any Style Shirts and For 

of fabric inserted in the back runs oppo- ™ea 50c ign ik sacar 25¢ Boys 

site to the rest. This means fullelasticity For Union Suits Fer 

tothe seat. Itgives—ateveryturnorbend. Men $1.00 Any Style 50c Boys = 


There can be no *‘short-waisted” feel- 
ing—no “cutting in the crotch.” Our 
closed crotch is comfortable and fits, 

Chalmers ‘‘Porosknit” is made in @/7 


Write for Book of Styles 
CHALMERS KNITTING COMPANY 


== _ styles—for man, for boy. 2 Bridge Street Amsterdam, N. Y. 
al 


1 ——< 


TRADE MARK PEG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Steel Fishing Rods 


Go Fishing This Saturday! 


It’s trolling time. Get out your ‘‘kit’’ 
today and see what you need. There’s a 
.- “BRISTOL” Steel Fishing Rod for every 
~_. kind of fishing, and every ‘‘BRISTOL’’ is 
) guaranteed three years. 
Send for NEW CATALOG—FREE 
Make your selection from it. It illustrates all 
“BRISTOL”’ Rods. 


“BRISTOL” No. 11 isa splendid all around rod, fitted 
with reversible handle for stream or boat fishing. Length, 
82 ft. Price, $4.50 to $7.50, according to handle and trim. 
“BRISTOL” No. 35 is popular because of its length and flexibility. . 


 ——— 
i, Carrying size, when packed, 28 inches. Extreme length over 814 
feet, but you can make it as small as you like. Reversible 

: handle. Price, $4.50 to $5.50. A delight to the exper- 
== ienced fisherman, as well as the younger sportsman. 
Examine ““BRISTOL” No. 11 or 35 or any other “BRISTOL?” at 


your tackle dealer. If he hasn't the ““BRISTOL’’ you want, write us 
and we will supply you. 


Only genuine agates used on ‘‘BRISTOL"* Rods. 
THE HORTON MFG. CO. 


28 HORTON ST. BRISTOL, CONN, 


Pacific Coast Branch, The Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 
717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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The Stamp Collector 


Edited by WILLARD O. WYLIE 


: NOTICE Letters of inquiry will be promptly answered by mail upon receipt of 

addressed stamped return envelope. Do not under-any circumstances 
send stamps for examination. A careful description of the stamp will be sufficient: 
Information as to prices can be obtained generally from standard catalo2ues, for sale 


2 CENTS POSTAGE. 
All for 10¢ 2% Hinges, 50 U. S., Small Album, Mili- 


metre Scale. ; 

Allfi 50. Imperial Album, holds 3500 — 200 different 
or JUC stamps, 1000 hinges. 

All for $1 00 Cloth cover Imperial Album, 300 different 
. stamps, Watermark Detector, 1000 hinges. 
STAMPS COINS : 
10 Animal Stamps...... 10c | 20 different Foreign........:....25¢ 
20 French Colonies..... lbc | 2 German NewGuinea.. »+-10¢ 
30 Sweden ........ .-10¢ | 1 Congo Nickel...... ~+-10¢ 
O Russia .......... --10¢] 10. 8. 3c Nickel...... oeeke 
5 Bosnia Pictures.....10¢} 1U.S. Large Cent..... --» 5e 
6 Roumania 1906...... 10c{ 10.5. 3c Silver, small ........ 15e 


Big lists free. 50 page wholesale list for dealers. 


TOLEDO STAMP C0., Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. 
BE A STAMP DEALER 


Our book, ‘‘How.to Become a Stamp Dealer,”’ tells you how 


to start business for yourself. Buying at Wholesale. Selling.| ~ 


among your friends. We send the book and 
Dealers Stock 500 mixed stamps to make packets, approval 
Onl 50c sheets, etc., 50 world wide stamps, 50 South 

y: American stamps, 50 Australasian stamps, 25 
stamps to sell at 2-3-4-& 5c each, 1000 stamp hinges, 10 appro- 
val sheets, 2 approval books, 3 Mill. scales, stamp album, 1 
Sign ‘‘Rare Stamps For Sale.’’ The lot retails about $2.00. 
We send it with the book for only 50 cents and 5c for postage. 


E. G. STAATS, Dept. Z, LA CROSSE, WIS. 


101 ALL DIFFERENT U. S. STAMPS FREE 


if you send 25c for new 6 mos. sub. to Mekeel’s Stamp 
Weekly, W. O. Wylie, editor, Boston, Mass. The best 
stam paper in the world. Take any one of these: 

205 All Different Foreign 101 All Different U. 8. 
50 Different Asia 60 Different Japanese 
25 Different Canada - 20 Different Persia 

ea Ten Weeks 10c and Your Choice of These :— 
Hayti, '04, 6 var., cat. 480 101 Diff. Foreign 
15 Diff. Austria Jub., cat. 220 50 Diff. U. 8. 


70 Different FOREIGN STAMPS from 
70 Different FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


including Barbados, Bolivia, Ceylon, Crete, Gold Coast, Hong Kong, 
Mauritius, Monaca, Persia, Reunion, Servia, Tunis, Trinidad, 
Uruguay, ete., For ONL 

With each order we will send our pamphlet, which tells all 
about ‘‘How ro Make a Cotrection or Stamps Prorerty.”’ 

QUEEN CITY STAMP & COIN CO., Room 31, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, Ohie 


° STAMPS, CATALOGUED 
1000 Different No Revenues or Trash $35 for $1.95 
2000 different mounted in Scott's 2d hand large Album. 
Many stamps list $2.00 each. Catalog $100. for $10. 
Ecuador 50 different new, Catalog $22.50 for $2.00 
Nicara. & Salvador, 150 different, ** 14.70 “ 1.00 
Gold California $%, each 35c.; $4, each 65c.; 25 diff. For- 
eign Coins, 25c. Jos. F. Negreen, 8 East 23d St., New York City, 


THE CONTINENTAL Stamp Album 


published for beginners. The best on the market. 8x5 inches, 
holds 560 stamps, 160 illustrations. Special bargain 
price 10c,. 108 all different stamps from Paraguay, Turkey, 
Venezuela, etc., 10c. Finest approval sheets at 50 per cent 
discount. Agents wanted. Write for a selection today. 

SCOTY STAMP & COIN CO., 127 Madison Ave., NEW YORK CITY 


-_ 
APPROVALS 667/; below Scott’s when you 
3 0 buy on my premium plan. 
AMPS Jge each—You will find many varieties to increase 
le each-—and improve your collection in these. 
40-page magazine catalogue—lowest clubbing 
CATALOGU rates—Send 2¢ postage for this & save money 
when you buy or renew your magazines. 


A. O. DURLAND, EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


. * 
Selections of U.S. and Foreign Postage, 
Revenues and Cut Squares sent on approval at 50% 
discount. I price by Scott’s Catalogue and give a 
square deal. Try me and be ‘convinced. 
BRYANT POLLARD, Proctorsville, Vermont 
STAMP 105 China, Egypt, &o., Stamp Dic- 
tionary, List of 3000 Bargains and 
Coupons, 2e. Large Album to hold 1200 stamps 12c. 
Better ones, 24c, 35c, 90¢, $1.75. Illust. catalogue 
grins . stamps of all nations, 12e. BARGAINS. Agents 


wante . Direct importers; album manufacturers. 
A. BULLARD & CO., 446 Tremont 8t., Dept. 12, BOSTON, Mass. 


Contains 74 stamps 
C SPECIAL from 174 dif. coun- 
y tries, 10 For'n Rev- 


——_, — enues, 4 Foreign 
Coins, 3 Bus Tickets, Genuine Confederate 
Bill and Stamp Cat., $1.00, all for 49 cents. 
A. W. DUNNING, Boul. Station, BROOKLINE, MASS. 


B ARG AINS Each set 5 cts. 10 Luxemburg. 
8 Finland. 20 Sweden. 5 Orete. 
8 Costa Rica. 12 Porto Rico. 8 Dutch Indies. 10 Chile. 
8 Honduras. 7 Nicaragua. 5 Paraguay. 14 Japan. 10 
Mexico. Lists of 5000 low priced stamps free. 
CHAMBERS STAMP CO, 
111 E. NASSAU Street, - New York City 


STAMP ALBUM with 538 Genuine Stamps, incl. 
Rhodesia, Congo (tiger), China (dragon), Tas- 
mania (landscape), 
10c. 100 diff. oop N. Zld., etc., Se. Big jist: 
coupons, ete. REE! WE BUY STAMPS. 
1, Fine Mixed 20 cts. ‘1,000 Hinges, 5 cts 
HUSSMAN STAMP CO. St. Louls, Mo. 


SPECIAL SEASON OPENER 
All (8 Animal Stamps 2 $1.00 Spanish War Rev. 


for {4 U.S. Rev. old. Pocket Album. 
10c (4U.S. Rev. long. Packet Hinges. 
CLEVELAND STAMP CO. 


Successors to Robert Haynes Stamp Co., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


SPECIAL U. S. LOT 


5 pa War Revenues. | 

—for— 4 10 U. 8. Envelopes, cut sq., incl. War Dept. 
8 Oivil War Revenues. 

6 New York State Revenues. 

CROWELL STAMP CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


108 all different Transvaal, 
STAMPS Servia, Brazil, Peru, Oape 

G.H., Mexico, Natal, Java, 5 r 
etc., and Album - = + = «= = + = c 
1000 finely mixed, 20¢; 65 dif. U. S. 25; 1000 hinges 
Se. Agta. wtd. 50percent. List Free. Ibuy stamps. 
C. STEGMAN, 5941 Cote Brill. Ave., ST, LOUIS, MG, 


K “FINE STAMPS ON APPROVAL” K 


KAN KA KEE STAMP Co. 


50% DISCOUNT 
K ‘KANKAKEE, ILL. K 


1 Blank dpe rey 
1000 Faultless hinges. 

lset Honduras, 2 var., unused. 

leet Nicaragua, 2 var., unused. 

lset French Colonies, 2 var., large. 

1 perforation gauge. 

OHIO SLAMP CO.,Cleveland,QO. 


) Stamps Free 


10¢ 


Foreign 


62 different foreign, including China and Venezuela, 
to all who apply for our high grade approval selections. 
Send two cent stamp for return postage. 

THE EDGEWOOD STAMP CO., Dept. A, Milford, Conn. 


1 00 STAMPS FREE! $! 2iferent. 
Tilustrated Album 35c, 100 Var. unused 50c. 


1000 mixed foreign 12c. List FREE of 2000 
stamps at lc, 1000 stamps at gc each. 
Agents 50 per cent commission. 


QUAKER STAMP COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 


PLEASE MENTION THE AMERICAN Boy 


Y¥ 15 cents—A BARGAIN. | 


amaica (waterfalls), etc., | - 


by all dealers. 


care The American Boy, Detroit, Michigan. 
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Letters for this department must be addressed: The Stamp Collector, 
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Details of Early United States Issues. 


A Study in U.S. Stamps 


TRE YOUNG COLLECTOR is troubled to 
no small degree in placing the stamps 
of the United States. The issues of 1876 
and 1873 are particularly difficult to under- 
stand. The issues of the earlier date were 
pre by the National Bank Note Co., 
ut three years later the government gave 
over the printing of its postage stamps to 
the Continental Bank Note Co. The same 
plates were used as before, but on all values 
from ic to 15e so-called secret marks were 
added. 

We picture herewith two groups of eight. 
The first set shows the designs of the 1870 
issue and the second group illustrates the 
secret marks. The collector will do well to 
note the fact that these. differences exist, 
as the stamps of the 1870 issue rank higher 
in price than those issued three years later. 

The differences in the designs are indi- 
cated as follows: 

le value—In the circle at the left of the 
numeral “1” there is a small 
dash. 

2c value—Under the scroll at the left of 
“U. S.” there is a small diag- 
onal line. 

3c value—The lower part of the left rib- 
bon is heavily shaded. 

6c value—The first four vertical lines of 
the shading in the lower part of 
the left ribbon have ~ been 
strengthened. 

7c value—Two small semi-cirecles were 
made around the ends of the 
line where the ball joins the 
main portion of the design. 

10¢ value—There is a small semi-circle in 
the scroll at the right end of the 
upper label. 

12e value—The lower ball of tho figure “2” 
has been materially changed. 

15¢ value—In the lower part of the triangle 
in the upper left corner two 
lines have been made ‘heavier, 
forming a V. 


The Lindenberg Medal 


THE LINDENBERG MEDAL has been 

awarded to Dr. Marco Del Pont of 
Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic. This 
medal was established in 1905 by the Berlin 
Philatelic Club and named in honor of 
Judge Lindenberg. It is awarded annually, 
and is inscribed ‘For Conspicuous Service 
to Philately” and “it is intended as a mark 
of distinction for those who have won spe- 
cial fame in philately by scientific investi- 
gation and numerous contributions to. phil- 
atelic literature.” Since 1905 the medal has 
gone to England three times. The United 
States has not been thus favored. 


Three Portraits of Queen 
Wilhelmina 


[XN THE evolution of the postage stamp 
~ we are brought face to face with the 
interesting study of portraits of the same 
ruler in youth and advancing years. Not 
only is this illustrated in the stamps of 


ante mn 


Queen Wilhelmina Stamps. 


Great Britain and its colonies, but Holland 
up to date has furnished us with three 
pictures of Queen Wilhelmina. First we 
see her as a girl in the year 1890, the de- 
sign used upon the stamps of Holland for 
a number of years thereafter. In 1898 the 
fine profile facing to the left was used on an 
entire set of which we show the 7%c value. 
Just now we are being introduced to a third 
portrait and one which collectors generally 
will not aecept as a satisfactory substitute 
for the one it has supplanted. ; 


Sonora and Its Several Issues 


U P to the present writing the Province of 
Sonora in Mexico has used no less than 
four distinct issues of stamps upon its cor- 
respondence. The design of the fourth is 
shown in the accompanying illustration. 
Hight different values have appeared, rang- 
ing from ic to 1 peso. Great is the activity 
of stamp collectors in trying to secure en- 
velopes, or original covers as they are 
ealled, bearing these various issues. The 
latest word is that a further new set is con- 
SN templated and is being 
prepared in Denver. 
Salvidor Catano, repre- 
senting the Constitution- 
alist government, is in 
the Rocky Mountain city 
superintending the man- 
ufacture of the two sets 
to be used for revenue 
and postage © purposes. 
An order for twenty-five 
WN GE F\ million postage stamps 
was SF and twelve million rev- 
Sonora Design. enue stamps has been 
placed with a promi- 
nent firm of- engravers in the above-men- 
tioned city. 


New Stamps for Nicaragua 


ANEW SET of stamps is soon to appear 
for Nicaragua. The set will consist of 
twelve values ranging from lic to 50c. The 
values of %, 1, 3, 5, 15 and 265¢ will 
have as a center design the ‘Palacio Nac- 
jional-Managua”’ and the values of 2, 4, 6, 
10, 20 and 60c will picture the “Cathedral 
de Leon.” There will also be a complete 
set of the same values all printed in the 
color of the 50 centavo, sky blue, with a 
black surcharge ‘Official’ for official use. 
These stamps are printed from the same 
plates as the postage stamps. The issue 
will be deferred for several months yet, and 
* ~~ 1 eaerenai we may expect further pro- 
visionals. 


A New Design for France 


AFRENCH PA- 
PER, Le Col- 
lectioneur de Tim- 
bres Postes, advises 
us that the “sower” 
or “la sameuse”’ de- 
sign that has been 
used for a number 
of years upon the 
postage stamps of 
France is about to 
be succeeded by an- 
other type, and the 
sower is pictured as 
making her exit 
from the postal 
service. Collectors 
appreciate the fact 
that she has ap eee 

a good deal of trouble, having been origin- 
ally pictured as sowing her seed against 
the wind. This led to successive changes 
of detail, until finally the ground upon 
which she walked was removed. Collectors 
will find it an interesting study to collect 
these several issues of French stamps. 


French Design. 


Cuba’s New Set Now Appearing 


HE VALUES of the long-promised new 

set for Cuba have appeared. The stamps 
are nearly the size of the current stamps of 
the United States. The design shows a 
map of Cuba and the surrounding waters, 
extending from Florida to Panama and 
Yucatan to Hayti. The whole is drawn on 
so small a scale and the inscriptions are in 
such small type that the effect is dwarfed. 
“Republica de Cuba” runs across the top in 
a curved tablet, while the va_ze in words 
appears in the frame at the side, and “‘cor- 
reos” at the bottom. The special delivery 
stamps show a large aeroplane flying over 
the harbor at Havana, with Moro Castle in 
the rear. The sky behind the aeroplane is 
unlined so that.the machine stands out with 
startling distinctness. 
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Greek silver coin, with lion, B.C. 300, fine, 
.50; 8 Fine Anc, Egyptian coins, .25; Tokens, 
dated before 1700, 3 for .25; Civil War Cts., 
6 for .25; Half Dimes, 3 for .25; Largé Cts. 
over 100 yrs. old, .12; } Cts.. .15; For’ 
Nickle coins, 3 var., 25for .25; English silvet 
penny, 1277 AD., .25; U.S. Gold $1, good, 


° 
Bargains $1.85; Calif. Gold Dollar, $2.50; 3 var. U.S, 
White Cts., .17; Rare Coin Book, 160 pp., 28 


plates, quarto size, U.S. and For'’n. Prices paid for thousands of 
coins, medals, tokens, paper money, much information ; best book 
out’ worth $1.50, only 50c. T.L. ELDER, Dept. A, 22 E. 23rd St,, M.Y. City 


A BIG A mye old coin over 100 years 


a large illustrated price list with 


TER. Se eeesiens se I ae 


of coins or bills—as per our special 
offer—all for Ten Cents. Send for 
this Now. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Youcertainly have nothing to lose. 
B. MAX MEHL, Numismatist, Dept. A, FT. WORTH, TEXAS 


Varieties Foreign Stamps FREE 2c return 
100 postage. Only one lot to a customer. 1,000 


APRIL 


Hinges 8c. 40 var. U. 8. stamps 7c. Album 
to hold 1,200 stamps 15c. 1,000 Mixed Foreign 
Stamps for 10c. 100 Ase’d. unused Stamps 22c. 


MIAMI STAMP COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 


PACKET OF 23 STAMPS 


NO TWO ONT E ALIKE, 500 Hinges and Set of 
Rev., all for 5c. var. Hondu- 

4 50 var. Nicaragua 25c. 

Write for our FREE ALBUM OFFER. Lists Free. 


25 Varieties Stamps 


including Jubilee issues; catalog value 50c for se 
Ve send a series of net approvals with this offer. 
PALM STAMP CO., Bradbury Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


110 FREE STAMPS An Album and Lists 
sent for 2c postage. 

500 stamps all diff. $1; 1000 all diff. $2; 1000 well 
mixed stamps, 20c. The Best stamp collectors’ pa=« 
er 3 mos. for 10c. WE BUY STAMPS. Wholesale 
fist for dealers free. 100 blank sheets 25c. PAYN 
STAMP CO., 138 N. Wellington St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Always be careful to 
write your name and ad- 
dress very plainly when 
answering advertisements. 
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New Norway Stamps 


August, 
deputies of the Norwegian public. 
ors of the three —— are in conformity 
with the conditions of the Postal Union: 
5-ore green, 10-ore red, 20-ore blue. Orig- 
inally it was the intention to print in total 
forty-three million stamps of the three 
values, but for the present half the quan- 
tity will be sufficient. The issue is to be 
restricted to the three lowest denominations, 
which are the values most in demand for 
general use. 


Due Stamps for Canal Zone 


B have just been shown some specimens 
of the new Canal Zone postage due 
stamps. The postoffice at Cristobal states 
that they were put in use March 12. In ac- 
eordance with the so-called “Taft agree- 


overnment at 40% of their face value. 
Fleretofore it has been the practice to use 
these stamps on letters arriving from 
abroad on which the full amount of postage 
had not been paid. It is estimated that dur- 
ing the last fiscal year this class of post- 
- amounted to about $4,000 in valve. In 
view of the fact that this class of postage 
does not come under the treaty with Pan- 
ama, a supply of U. 8S. unpaid letter stamps 
have been given the surcharge “Canal 
Zone” in black letters diagonally across the 
lower portion of the stamp. 


DUNDEVCN VIVE EAYOTECOU STEVE TATA EEE ETT EE ETE 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
of THE AMERICAN Boy, published monthly 
at Detroit, Mich., required by the Act of 

August 24, 1912. 

Note.—This statement is to be made in 
duplicate, both copies to be delivered by the 
publisher to the postmaster, who will send 
one copy to the Third Assistant Postmaster- 
General (Division of Classification), Wash- 
ington, D. C., and retain the other in the 
files of the post office. 

Editor, Griffith Ogden Ellis, Detroit, Mich. 
Managing Editor, Griffith Ogden Ellis, De- 
troit, Mich, 


Business Manager, J. Cotner, Jr., Detroit, ~ 


Mich. 

Publisher, The Sprague Publishing Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 

Owner: (If a corporation, give names 
and addresses of stockholders holding 1 per 
eent or more of total amount of stock.) 

G. O. Ellis, Detroit, Mich. 

G. O. Ellis (Trustee), Detroit, Mich. 

J. Cotner, Jr., Detroit, Mich. 

Known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders, holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities: None, : 

Average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
seribers during the six months preceding 
the date of this Statement. (This informa- 
tion is required from daily newspapers 


only.) 
J. COTNER, JR., 
Secy. and Treas. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
twenty-third day of March, 1914. 
(Seal) CLIFTON D. GORDON. 
{ Notary Public. 
(My commission expires March 3, 1917.) 
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America’s Telephones Lead the World 


seein Service Best—Cost Lowest 
Mar Hae 4 Me from London Lay Pal® 
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a ] iH} { Z : _ From ‘‘Le Petit Phare de Nantes,’’ Paris 


| “But today I found I had to talk with 
| Saint-Malo, and, wishing to be put through 
| quickly, | had my name inscribed on the 
| waiting list first thing in the morning; the 
| operator told me—though very amiably, I 
| must confess—that I would have to wait 
| thirteen hours and ten minutes (you are 
reading it right) in order to be put through.” 


Herr Haberland, Deputy, in the Reichstag 


“The average time required to get a con- 
nection with Berlin is now 1% hours. Our 
business life and trade suffer considerably 
on account of this lack of telephone facili- 
ties, which exists not only between Dus- 
seldorf and Berlin and between Berlin and 
the West, but also between other towns, 
such as Strassburg, Antwerp, etc.” : 


Dr. R. Luther, in the Dresdner Anzeiger 


“In the year 1913, 36 years after the dis- 
covery of the electro-magnetic telephone, 
in the age of the beginning of wireless 
telegraphy, one of the largest cities of Ger- 
many, Dresden, with half a million inhabi- 


Herr Wendel, in the German Diet. 
! J yefer here to Freiberg. There the 


_ entire telephone service is interrupted at 9 
| o'clock p.m, Five minutes after 9 o'clock 
it is impossible to obtain a telephone con- 


| nection.” 


Kansas Puzzle 


No. 
No. 
state. 
No. 
No 


A place in Kansas, 


mo be 


Find two words which, when properly arranged, will name a town in the 


There are two words to be found. Each names a product of this great state. 
. Make a four-letter word of each-picture of the seven. 


Arranged one under 


the other in a certain order the acrostic will give—in two words—a river. 
(The answers will be published in the June issue of THE AMERICAN Boy.) 


Solution of Vermont Puzzle 


No. 1. Manchester. Slate. 


No. 2. Winooski (W in oos Key). 
names run—Bolts, cAndy, meRry, peaRs, bravE. 


No. 3 Barre. The 
No. 4 Lamoille River (Lam oil river). 
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Letters From Brother Bill—’ Varsity Sub 


the third baseman. Learn to place your 
bunt where you want it. If the third base- 
man is drawn in you may desire to bunt 
toward first. If you have been threatening 
to swing hard at the ball, and did drive 
one out the first time you were at bat the 
third baseman is probably playing back to 
stop a hard drive. Then you have a perfect 
opportunity to roll a bunt down the third 
base line and beat the throw to first. ‘Per- 
haps the pitcher is a weak fielder, in which 
case you will roll the bunt into his terri- 
tory. 

Wherever you try to place the bunt, sprint 
to first with the crack of the bat. Don’t 
wait to see what has become of the ball. 
Get the flying start of a sprinter and use 
every bit of your speed until you have 
erossed first base, or until your coacher 
tells you that the ball has rolled foul. 

When a bunt is not expected, or if the 
opposing defense is not strong, a fast run- 
ner can turn his bunts into hits with aston- 
ishing regularity. If there is a runner on 
first base a bunt is certainly safer than a 
hit, since an attempt to hit may result in a 
fast grounder or a drive to an infielder. 
Then a double play will result, no one will 
be on base and there will be two out. Even 
if the bunter is thrown out at first, he has 
sacrificed the runner to second, and his bat- 
ting average has not suffered. While a 
sacrifice is not scored as a hit, neither is a 
time at bat charged against the batter. 

Spend an hour with the bunt, Tad. You'll 
probably find that many more hours will be 
necessary. You will have to give places toa 
couple of players who can’t hit a great deal, 
but who are defensive stars. Those players 
may not be able to hit regularly, but there 
is no excuse for their not learning to bunt, 

Your brot¥er, 
BILL. 


D ZAR BROTHER TAD:—I sat on the 
bench with a score of others yesterday 
afternoon and watched the ‘Varsity win 
the first game of the season. For about 
five innings the down-state collegians acted 
as though they might make a real ball 
game out of the contest, but they couldn't 
stand the pressure. That little school cer- 
tainly made a splendid showing though. 
Their pitcher was right and pitched air- 
tight ball. It’s a pity he couldn’t have had 
better support. It was along in the seventh 
inning before we got a man on base. Rich- 
mond knew that the big fellow had evyery- 
thing and issued orders to “wait him out, 
make him pitch as many balls as you can.” 

At last, in the seventh, “Rabbit’’ Evans 
beat out a bunt, stole second and third and 
came home when shortstop fumbled a 
grounder. Then the balloon was up. 

The report of that game is a commentary 
on the value of base running. Of course, 


(Continued from page 9) 


chances like that seldom arise, for the visit- 
ing catcher couldn't throw a bit. He had 
to lob the ball down toward second like an 
eight-year-old. He didn’t get a man going 
to second and every player who reached 
first went down. The throwing of their 
entire infield was rather wobbly and once 
the ’Varsity began to get on bases there 
was a merry time. 

Here was an unusual opportunity to run 
away with a ball game. The ’Varsity ran 
on everything, everywhere, and the opposi- 
tion wobbled and threw the ball out of the 
lot. It could not have been done, however, 
had not Richmond trained the team into 
superior base runners. Beechville may nev- 
er have as good an opportunity to “steal” 
a game, but there are certain to be a num- 
ber of contests that will be decided by the 
difference between good and bad work on 
the paths. 


The good batsman is not thoroughly effi- 
cient. as an offensive player unless he is 
also a good baserunner. The weak hitter 
may save his place by good baserunning. 
Speed in getting to first is really a part of 
batting. The fast runner will turn many 
bunts and grounders into hits by beating 
the throw to first. The player who can get 
away with the crack of the bat forces the 
infielder to hurry his play and the chances 
for a fumble or a bad throw are. greatly 
increased. Many a slow runner or loafer 
has been thrown out at first by the right- 
fielder on clean drives into short right. The 
first thing to learn is to run out every kind 
of a hit. The sprinters on the track squad 
will spend a great deal of time learning to 
make the quickest possible start. You know 
how much depends on the start in the fifty- 
yard dash. Just as much depends on the 
start in the race for first base, thirty yards 
away. At that distance a fair runner with 
a good start is better than a fast man with 
a poor start. Run out every hit every time. 
The player who loafs on bases should not 
be tolerated on any ball team. 

Emphasize the value of speed, Tad, and 
the players will learn to circle the bases at 
a more rapid rate. Borrow a stop watch 
from the track squad and time the players 
from the crack of the bat to the instant the 
foot touches first base. Time the players 
from the plate to second, to third and for 
the complete circuit. The average time for 
the complete circuit on this squad is sixteen 
and four-fifths seconds. This stunt adds 
zest to the practice and furnishes an im- 
petus to improvement along this important 
line. In circling the bases always touch 
every base. Learn to touch the inside cor- 
ner of the bag with your right foot and you 
will cut down distance and make time. 

Get the sliding habit. You can’t begin 
practice on that too soon. Don’t try to 
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tants, is without adequate telephone facili- 
ties.” 


Average Cost of Telephone Service 


per year to a subscriber in the United 


States and European countries 
(based on official reports). 


European costs into 
lars, consideration has 
been given to the relative p' i 
a of money in Europe and the 
nited States as shown by oper- 
ators’ wages, 
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These are the reasons why there are twelve times as many tele- 
phones for each hundred persons in the United States as in Europe. 


One Policy 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 


slide unless your hips are well padded, how- 
ever, else you are likely to loose some skin 
when you “hit the dirt.” Slide into every 
base but first. You may overrun first and 
slow down gradually, but at the other bases 
you must come in fast and stop at the bag. 


If you try to do it standing up you jar} 


your muscles and will probably develop a 
“Charley horse,” whichis a stiffening of 
the muscles of the leg’ Slide with muscles 
relaxed, hook your foot on the bag and you 
will stop without a jar. Besides, that 
makes you hard to tag. 

Learn to slide feet first. That is the hard- 
est slide to stop, and you must learn to slip 

ast the baseman who is likely to be stand- 
ng on the base line trying to block you off 
on a close play. 

Practice sliding with one leg doubled un- 
der you and hook the extended foot onto 
the bag as you come near it. Learn to fling 
your body away from the baseman who is 
reaching for the ball, or maybe holding it. 
If you are a clever slider the case is not 
hopeless, even though the baseman has the 
ball and is waiting for you. You may slip 
past him, twist your body away, and hook 
your foot on the bag as he reaches for you. 
The fallaway slide is a good one to de- 
velop. 

The point at which to start your slide in 
approaching a base can only be learned by 
experiment. Learn the point at which you 


can hit the dirt and arrive at the base with- | 


out losing speed and fix it as a habit by 
constant practice. The good baserunner is 
one who has learned to slide always and to 
slide right instinctively. Practice alone 
will do that for you. 

Another element of base running that 
every player must learn at the start is how 
to take a proper lead once he gets on base. 
How far from the base you may safely 
venture depends upon yourself and the 
pitcher. Study the question and learn to 
get back to a base. Always take the big- 
gest lead that seems possible under the cir- 
cumstances. The player who hugs the bag 
when on bases is useless as a baserunner. 

We'll hear a lot more from Richmond 
later on the tactics of base running. So 
far we've been drilled principally on the 
elementals, but those are what every player 
must master first. I'll write you about the 
other stuff when we begin to get it. We 


had a great lesson in throwing the other. 
day, and we’re beginning to get some in-| 


teresting drills in team play, but I'll have 
to write you about those things later. 
Remember that hard work now will make 
ball players and win games for you later. 
Drill hard on the elemental things and 
master them thoroughly. Your bromet, 
ILL. 


(To be continued.) 
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BRAND OF 
BASE BALL 


material can make 
big profits for you 
if you know how to 
play and are ready 
to advance. 


PLAYER 
AGENTS 
WANTED 


Tell us who you are and. 
we will tell you how to 
improve and profit. 


Various World's 
Champions members 
have volunteered ex- 
pert information. Write 
Mr. Bender personally 
informing as to 
position you play. 


BOYS-Fam a Baseball Game Board 


Now perfected to just 
what boys have wanted, All metal. 
Steel ball. Iron men. Every play and 
similar scores to ‘Big Leagues,”’ 
Cannot get out of order—pleases boys 
and grown-ups. Also plays exciting 
games of arithmetic that appeal to 
parents. Sell four boards at$2.50each = 
and we will give you one free or will 
pay Cash Commission. Write, giving 
references. BE WALT BASEBALL GAME CO., 
122 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Great Athletic Book 


Be strong and athletic. Learn 


wrestling, self defense, jiu- 


jitsu. Let Farmer Burns, Mgr. Frank 
Gotch, Worild’s Champion, teach you. 
Great opportunity for young men. 
— es you rv ee and skillful. 
a or $2-page book showin; at holds 
Send 10c and tricks b Burns and” tch. Only 
a few at this price. Don’t delay—send at onc 


Farmer Burns School of Wrestling, 1565 Ramge, Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


Be An Entertainer 
Trial Outfit, 5 Complete 10 ¢ 
Tricks. Full directions. 
Illustrated Catalogue for Stamp. 


BAILEY & TRIPP 
415 Inman S1,, Cambridge A, Boston, Mass. 


ADDRESS 


Chief Bender 
Sporting 
Goods Co. 

1103 Market 


Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


F - to Hunters ad Trappers 
R E = Fine Taxidermy Book Now Free. 
3 48p. with handreds of photos of, 
mounted birds and animals. Learn this profession./# 
Save your trophies. Decorate your home and den. / “jf 
oaep seeie animals, game heads 
Learn to Stuff Birds #2'yc's, some heads 
robes. Quickly learned by mer and boys. Sig profits 
from spare time. Intensely interesting.‘ Investigate. 
Write today for free book. Only a few twee—so rush, 
by pathy aoa SCHOOL OF anergy tb 
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The American Boy 


The Veteran 


A retired Army officer was in his back 
garden one day when a tramp came around 
the side of the house. “I’ve been at the 
front,” he began, “and—” 

The old officer beamed on him as he in- 
terrupted to ask, “Have you indeed, my 
man? And were you wounded?” 

“No,” said the man—‘no, sir, not ex- 
actly. But I couldn't make no one ’ear, so 
I came around to the back!” 


His Return 
“Yes, it took me about six months’ hard 
work learning to work. this aeroplane.” 
“And what have you got for your pains?” 
“Arnica.” 


Reward of Merit 


An elderly gentleman had been crossing 
the street, when a gust of wind removed his 
silk hat, which rolled under the wheels of a 
passing vehicle. As he picked up his bat- 
tered headgear he was greeted with a yell 
of laughter from a gang of boys at the 
corner. 

Turning furiously, with the intention of 
reading his tormentors a lesson, the old 
gentleman paused as he found one boy 
wearing anything but a cheerful expression. 

“My boy,” he said, effusively, “you're the 
only little gentleman in the party. Here’s 
a shilling for you. Now, tell me, why didn’t 
you laugh with your companions?’ 

“Beeause, sir,” replied the youngster, as 
he pocketed the coin, “I'd my back turned 


3 and didn’t see the fun.” 


A Real Saving 


“Papa,” asked James, “wouldn't you be 
glad if I saved a quarter for you?” 

“Certainly, my son,” said Papa, so de- 
lighted at this evidence of budding busi- 
ness ability that he handed the youth a 
dime. 

“Well, I saved it all right,’’ said »James, 
disappearing. “You said if I brought a 
good report from my teacher you would 
give me a quarter, but I didn’t.” 


Useless Information 


Mother—Now, Freddie, at the party when 
asked. if you'll have something, you must 
say. “Yes, thank you”; and if you don’t 
want it, you must say— 

Freddie—Don’t bother, ma, I don’t ex- 
pect to refuse anything. 


The Canny Scot 


A Caledonian chieftain won a million pins 
in a penny raffle at a bazaar. Three days 
later he called, very wan and weary of 
aspect. : 

“See here,” he said to the bazaar secre- 
tary. “I’ve counted them. They’re three 
short!” 


Why Brown Ran 

“Yes,” said Brown, “I have a wonderful 
dog. Only this morning, when I came down 
to breakfast, after a sleepless night, and 
forgot to give him his usual tit-bit, he went 
out into the garden, pulled up a bunch of 
flowers, and laid them at my feet.” 

“And what were they?’ inquired his 
friend. 
_ “Forget-me-nots,” answered Brown, as 
he hurriedly left the room. 


Bad Aim 
Drug Clerk—Did you kill any moths with 
those moth balls I gave you? 


Disconsolate Customer—No. I tried for 
five hours, but I couldn’t hit a one. 


Undisputed Champion 


‘My dog took first prize at the cat show.” 
“How was that?” 
“He took the cat.” 


Sometimes 


Why is the letter ‘‘o” like a horse?— 
Because “G" make it “Go.” 


Good Excuse 
Collector—-Why haven't you paid your 
gas bill? 
Consumer—The light was so poor I could 
not read the bill! 


‘A Prize Indeed 


Father Owl—It’s a perfectly delightful apartment with six rooms, Marie. And only think 


of it, they’re all dark! 


Vindicated 


In a public school recently the children 
were called upon to write an essay, and at 
the appointed time Willie submitted an 
effusion on the ark, in which he made the 
statement that Mr. Noah fished one day for 
about five minutes. When the_ teacher 
looked over the essay she was not a little 
puzzled. She couldn’t understand why any- 
body fond of piscatorial sport should give 
up in so short a time. 

“Willie,” she remarked, looking up from 
the essay, “you say here that they fished for 
only five minutes. Why was that?” 

“Because,” was the prompt explanation 
of Willie, “they didn’t have but two worms.” 


More Varied, Anyway 


Son (a golf enthusiast)—“You must ac- 
knowledge, father, that it requires a great 
deal of skill to drive a ball a hundred 
yards—” 

Old Farmer—“Shucks! It doesn’t require 
half as much skill as it does to drive a pig 
fifty feet.” 


Do Tell! 


“T have a very central location now." 
“Where do you live?” 
“In the telephone building.” 


& 


Mr. Hippo—What’s the trouble here 


Kindness 


John, whose father was a baker, was in 
the habit of bringing his teacher a fresh 
pretzel each day. 

“JT wish you would tell your father not to 
make them quite so salty,” she once said, 
laughingly. 

Thereafter, the shiny, brown delicacy— 
always minus the salt—was found fre- 
quently on her desk. “It is very kind of 
your father to make one on purpose for me,” 
she told him. 

“Oh! He don’t make them this way. I 
lick the salt off!” . 


Regular Dawa 

City Guy—What kind of a dog do you call 
that? 

Farmer—That's a huntin’ setter. 

City Guy—Whaddeya mean, huntin, set- 
ter? 

Farmer—He hunts bones, and then sets 
and eats ‘em. 


Bad for Actors 


/ 
“T am thinking of touring in South Africa 
next season,” remarked the comedian. 
“Take my advice and don't,” replied the 
villian. “An ostrich egg weighs from two 
to three pounds.” 


2 
Mr. Pelican—Trouble! Why, Percy Ostrich has just swallowed a traveller's portmanteau, 


and the pesky thing had an alarm clock in it. 
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Disappointed 


President Wilson tells of a little boy 
whom he encountered at Staunton, Va., the 
President’s birthplace. Mr. Wilson ‘was 
speaking to a good-sized crowd from the 
steps of the Baldwin Seminary for Girls 
when he discovered a seven-year-old lad 
pushing and shoving his way through the 
crowd. The boy finally landed in front of 
Mr. Wilson and shouted excitedly : 

“Where is it? Where is it?” 

Mr. Wilson stopped his speech, and, with 
a broad smile, said good-naturedly : 

“Well, my boy, I guess I’m it,” 

“Oh, pshaw!"” responded the youngster, 
with a look of disgust, “why, I thought it 
was a dog fight.” 


Nearly Perfect 


A Scottish farmer of a miserly disposition 
bought a horse at a fair. On the way home 
he thought a drink of water would refresh 
it, so he got a pail of water; but the animal 
would not take it. When he got home, he 
offered it a feed of corn; but to his surprise 
it would not touch that, either. 

“Weel,” he muttered to himself, “if only 
I was sure ye were a guid worker, ye'’re 
the verra horse for me.” 


Misplaced 


The lightning bug is a beautiful bird, 
But hasn't any mind. 

He dashes through this world of ours, 
His headlight on behind. 


His Favorite 


“What is your boy’s favorite study?” 

“T asked him yesterday. He said anthrop- 
ology.” “Why, they don’t teach that in his 
school! ‘‘Well, maybe the reason he likes 
it is that he isn’t bothered by it!” 


Life’s Tragedy 


Things ain’t divided right, by gum! 
Some loaf, while others toil; 

Some folks get all the sweets, and some 
zet all the castor oil. 


True Fortune 
For wealth no longer does he pray, 
For fortune’s smile, he doesn’t beg; 
He knows that spring is on the way. 
One of his hens has laid an egg. 


Smarty 


Father—Now, what's the old hen eating 
them tacks for? 

Harry (just home from college)—Per- 
haps she is going to lay a carpet. 


Explained 


Vicar—By the way, Mrs. Smith, I was ex- 
tremely sorry to see your husband leave the 
church in the middle of the sermon. I trust 
nothing was seriously the matter with him? 

Mrs. Smith—Oh, no, sir. It was nothin’ 
very serious; but you see, sir, the poor 
man do have a terrible ‘abit o’ walking in 
his sleep, 


Splendid Idea 


“He never spanks his son, does he?” 

“No; he’s an efficiency crank.” 

“What's that got to do with it?” t 

“He says the upward stroke is lost mo- 
tion.” 


Possibly 


Customer—TI think this meat is spoiled. 

Meat Market Proprietor—Perhaps so, 
mum, but that meat came from a prize 
— and it may have been petted too 
much. 


The Way It Sounded 


“What. soup is this?” 

Waiter: “It's bean soup, sir.” 

Suspicious Customer: “I know it has 
been soup, but what is it now?” 


Had to Be 


Five-year-old Jimmie was telling about 
some medicine he had taken while ill. - 

“Yes.” he said, “I took some compulsion 
of codliver oil, and—’” 

“You mean emulsion, don't you—not com- 
pulsion?”’ said the visitor. 

“Well,” rejoined Jimmie, “there was a 
goed deal of compulsion about it.” 


And Vice-Versa 


“Johnny,” said the teacher, “who were 
the two strongest men of olden times?” 

“Samson and Hercules.” 

“Can you tell anything about them?” 

“Oh, yes. Samson was a regular Her- 
cules.’"* 44 (A 
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REMINGTON 


The Miami 
Bull Dog Bicycle 


Here is the very latest in the art of cycle construction. 
This Miami Bull Dog Bicycle is built in the factory of 

' the largest producers of high grade bicycles in the world, 
and embodies features not found in other bicycles. 


The Miami Bull Dog Bicycle was designed to meet the 
requirements of boys and young men who desired a 
high grade bicycle built along motorcycle lines. It is 
the official mount of the Boy Scouts. Motor type 
handle bars and pedals, truss fork, motor saddle, guaran- 


teed tires and the famous Musselman Automatic Coaster’ 
Brake. 


Fully described in our latest catalogue, copy of which 
will be cheerfully forwarded on receipt of post card 
request. 


**See the Miami Bull Dog at Your Dealers’’ 


Metallics.: 


The Miami Cycle & Manufacturing Co. 
480 Valley Road Middletown, Ohio, U. S. A. 


When You Buy Your .22 
ue SPRING, you and ‘ good many other fellows 


are going to get the rifles you've wanted so long— 
a .22 Repeater, or perhaps a .22 Single Shot nile. 


Before you make your selection, talk to some of the 
seasoned rifle shots you know and look around a little in 
the store windows. 

One thing you will notice, and that is the marked 
preference shown for Remington -UMC, both by the 


men who use the rifles and by the merchants who are 
the most alert to progress in arms and ammunition. 


They want to see you enjoy your shooting—develop 
your eye and your nerve, grow up into membership in 
the grand freemasonry of keen sportsmen. 


They want to see you get started right—with a 
Remington>UMC .22 Rifle, and Remington- UMC 


Look for the dealer who displays the Red Ball Mark of 
Remington - 
worth knowing the more you go in for shooting. 


Remington Arms-Union Metallic 


299 Broadway New York & 


UMC — Sportsmen's Headquarters, better 


Cartridge Company 


No boy’s or 
girl’s bicycle is 
up-to-date in equip- 
ment without a 


ORBIN 


Duplex 
Coaster Brake 


This is the most popular brake 
on the market. Its presence on 
a wheel is a sign of good judg- 
ment on the part of the owner— 
because during years of service, 
the Corbin Brake has proved itself 
absolutely dependable. 


** Corbin Control Means 
Safety Assured ’”’ 


Have the Corbin Brake fitted to 
your old bicycle. Be sure to 
specify it for the new. 

Sold and equipped by bicycle 
and hardware dealers every- 
where. 

Write for new 1914 Catalog 


THE CORBIN SCREW CORPORATION 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successors 


203 High Street 
New Britain, 


“Hard-a-port, Bill! Hard-a-port! 
—I’ve got this race won!”’ 


““No, I haven’t gone crazy—but pretty near it— 
with joy. ; 

*‘Hard-a-port is nautical lingo, Bill, and the race I 
have won was with Harry Harvey for a 


Cad / Detachable ___ y 
Ty * Rowboat Motor™ 
and mine is on the way—He’ ll have his won in another 


week easy. 

**Each of us sent in the coupon and got back the Speedaway 
plan—and it sure is liberal. A simple, clean-cut offer open to 
any boy. , 

‘*You’re in line for the maiden dash, Bill—and we’ ll scatter 
the spray to the tune of 10 miles an hour.’” 

The Speedway is built to sell for $70.00. It has sold for this 
price right along—but by increasing our manufacturing facilities 
we shall triple our sales and without any change in design, ma- 
terials or construction we can ship a motor of $70.00 standard for 


$50, completely equipped 
with batteries and coil, or for $59.00 with the 
Reversible Built-in Magneto. 


By adding the Reversible Bui/t-in Magneto we have given the final teuch of 
efficiency to the Speedaway. ‘This does away with batteries and makes it possible to 
start the motor with one tenth turn of fly-wheel. It is completely protected from water 
and will run even if submerged. 

The Speedaway was designed by distinguished motor experts whose skill and 
experience it embodies. In appearance, construction and operation it is a beautiful 
piece of mechanism. We could not improve it at double the cost. It weighs 50 pounds 
and can be attached to a boat in one minute. It has a 2 bh. p., 2 cycle water-cooled 
gasoline engine—ignition by batteries or Built-in Reversible Magneto which is absolutely 
protected in the flywheel. Underwater exhaust makes it silent, and self-locking tiller 
leaves the hands free. 

Detailed specifications on request. 


Built and Guaranteed by 
The Speedaway Boat Motor Co., 
Freeport, Illinois 
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Rifle 
Sensation: 


{914 


“THE HAPPY _ 
DAISY BOY” MADE HAPPIER 


A wonderful achievement in Air Rifles—a new Daisy with pump 


action ! 


without taking your hands out of shooting position. 


The picture tells the story. You shoot it as fast as you can work your arm, 


It works like a pump-action 


repeating shot gun—but without the powder. 


Air rifle designers have long dreamed of sucha gun. 
Now the dream has come true, and it’s a “dream” of a rifle. 
Its handsome lines will appeal to everyone. It shoots 
strongly and accurately. It has just the right “hang.” But 
the feature that caps the climax is its action—the easiest 
and smoothest-loading action ever devised for an air rifle, so 
that it may be loaded and fired with amazing rapidity. 


This is a man’s gun as well as a boy’s. Men who are 
still boys in spirit are buying the Daisy Pump Gun for target 
practice around the house, and to take along on their 
summer outings. It will furnish amusement for the whole 
family, and send any real boy into ecstacies. 


Ask to see the Daisy Pump Gun at your dealer’s. 
Don’t your hands fairly itch to try it and see how it 
works? But don’t expect to find this new repeating device 
on anything but a Daisy Pump Gun. No other air rifle 
has it but the Daisy. 

All metal parts beautifully finished in non-rusting gun 
blue; the walnut stock is turned and hand polished. Adjust- 
able sights, front and rear. Length, 38 inches. Remark- 
able not only for its superiority over all other types of air 
rifles, but for the surprisingly low price at which it is sold. 


The New Daisy Pump Gun, aon repeater, $3.00 
Other Daisy Models, - . 50c to $2.50 


Be sure to see the Daisy Pump Gun. Make up your mind to have one. But whatever Sista Daisy you buy 
you are sure of your money’s worth, because twenty-five years’ experience is back of every Daisy. Your hardware 
or sporting goods dealer will be glad to show you any Daisy model, whether you are ready to buy or not. If he 
does not handle Daisy Air Rifles, we will send any model you choose, prepaid from factory on receipt of price. 


Write for interesting descriptive circular today. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


286 Union Street, Plymouth, Michigan 


